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Forev/ord 


IN  view  of  the  great  need  for  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of 
electricity  by  thousands  of  practical  men  of  limited  tech- 
nical education,  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following 
pages  to  give  a  presentation  of  the  subject  which  will  be  easily 
understood  by  such  men,  and  at  the  same  time  cover  all  essen- 
tial principles  and  methods.  The  principles  usually  deduced 
by  higher  mathematics  are  here  made  clear  by  careful  explana- 
tion and  a  large  number  of  diagrams  drawn  especially  to  sup- 
plement and  elucidate  the  text.  Numerous  engravings  exem- 
plify modern  practice,  and  form  a  pictorial  index  to  the  latest 
and  best  methods  of  applying  electricity  to  lighting,  railways, 
power  transmission,  the  driving  of  machine  tools,  etc. 

41^  The  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Electricity  is  based  upon  the 
method  which  the  American  School  of  Correspondence  has  de- 
veloped and  successfully  used  for  many  years  in  teaching 
practical  electricians  the  scientific  principles  underlying  their 
work.  It  is  a  compilation  of  representative  Instruction  Papers 
of  the  School,  and  forms  a  simple,  practical,  concise,  and  con- 
venient reference  work  for  the  shop,  the  library,  the  school, 
and  the  home. 

CThe  success  which  the  American  School  of  Correspondence 
has  attained  in  teaching  thousands  of  electricians,  is  in  itself 
the  best  possible  guarantee  for  the  present  work.  Therefore, 
while  these  volumes  are  a  marked  innovation  in  technical  litera- 
ture—representing as  they  do  the  best  ideas  and  methods  of  a 
large  number  of  different  authors,  each  an  acknowledged 
authority  in  his  work— they  are  by  no  means  an  experiment, 


but  are  in  fact  based  on  what  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most 
successful  method  yet  devised  for  the  education  of  the  busy 
working  man. 

C.  Among  the  sections  of  especial  timeliness  are  those  on  Alter- 
nating-Current Machinery,  Storage  Batteries,  Electric  Wiring, 
Lighting,  etc.  In  these  pages  the  authors  have  succeeded  in 
presenting  the  subjects  in  such  manner  as  to  overcome  the 
hitherto  insurmountable  obstacle — higher  mathematics.  The 
rules  and  formulae  are  presented  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  illustrate  every  principle  by  dia- 
grams, curves,  and  practical  examples. 

€L  Numerous  examples  for  practice  are  inserted  at  intervals; 
these,  with  the  test  questions,  help  the  reader  to  fix  in  mind 
the  essential  points,  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  a  text- 
book with  those  of  a  reference  work. 

€L Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  corps  of  authors  and 
collaborators  who  have  prepared  the  many  sections  of  this 
work.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  these  men — engineers  of 
wide  practical  experience,  and  teachers  of  acknowledged  ability 
— has  alone  made  these  volumes  possible. 

€LThe  Cyclopedia  is  published  in  the  belief  that  it  will  meet  a 
real  need  among  designers,  constructors,  and  operators  of  elec- 
trical machinery.  That  it  may  save  many  weary  hours  of 
search  among  the  scattered  textbooks  and  reference  works  of 
the  day— books  which,  being  intended  largely  for  college-trained 
men,  are- necessarily  far  from  meeting  the  needs  of  the  average 
practical  man — is  the  hope  of  the  compilers  and  publishers. 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENT  MACHINERY. 

PART  I. 


THE  SIMPLE  ALTERNATOR. 

Alternating  Electromotive  Forces  and  Currents 

1.  Definitions.  The  alternator  is  an  arrangement  by  means 
of  which  mechanical  energy  is  used  to  cause  the  magnetic 
flux  from  a  magnet  to  pass  through  the  opening  of  a  coil  of  wire 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
varying  magnetic  flux  induces  an  electromotive  force  in  the  coil, 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other.  This  electromotive 
force,  called  an  alternating  electromotive  force,  produces  an  alter- 
nating current  in  the  coil,  and  in  the  circuit  which  is  connected  to 
the  terminals  of  the  coil. 

In  the  common  type  of  alternator,  the  above-mentioned  magnet 
and  coil  move  relatively  to  each  other.  Fig.  1  shows  the  essential 
features  of  such  an  alternator.  The  poles  N,  S,  N,  S,  etc.,  of  a 
multipolar  magnet  called  the  field  magnet,  project  radially  inwards 
toward  the  passing  teeth  a  a  a  oi  a  rotating  mass  A  of  laminated 
iron ;  and  upon  these  teeth  are  wound  coils  of  wire  c  c,  in  which 
the  alternating  electromotive  force  is  induced.  The  rotating  mass 
of  iron  with  its  windings  of  wire  is  called  the  armature.  On 
the  armature  shaft  (not  shown  in  the  figure),  at  one  end  of  the 
armature,  are  mounted  two  insulated  metal  rings  /•  r,  called  collect- 
ing rings.  These  metal  rings  are  connected  to  the  ends  of  the 
armature  winding,  and  metal  brushes  h  h  rub  on  these  rings,  thus 
keeping  the  ends  of  the  armature  winding  in  continuous  contact 
with  the  terminals  of  the  external  circuit  to  whic^  the  alternator 
supplies  alternating  current.  No  external  circuit  is  shown  in 
the  figure. 

The  electromotive  forces  induced  in  adjacent  armature  coils 
are  in  opposite  directions  at  each  instant,  and  the  coils  are  so 
connected  together  that  these  electromotive*  forces  do  not  oppose 
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each  other.  This  is  done  by  reversing  the  connections  of  every 
alternate  coil,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  connecting  the  coils 
in  Fig.  1.  The  electromagnetic  action  of  this  type  of  alternator 
depends  only  upon  the  relative  motion  of  field  magnet  and 
armature,  and  large  machines  are  often  built  with  stationary  arma- 
ture and  revolving  field  magnet.  In  the  type  of  machine 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  the  armature  revolves  while  the;  fit;ld  magnet 
is  stationary.  This  type,  called  the  revolving=armature  type,  is 
generally  adopted  in  small  alternators. 


Fig.l. 

The  field  magnet  of  an  alternator  is  usually  an  electro-magnet 
which  is  excited  by  a  continuous  electric  current  supplied  by  an 
independent  generator,  generally  by  an  auxiliary  continuous- 
current  dynamo,  called  the  exciter.  The  exciting  current  flows 
through  coils  of  wire  wound  on  the  projecting  poles  N,  S,  N,  S 
of  the  field  magnet.     These  coils  are  not  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Armature  Cores  and  Armature  Windings.  The  type  of 
armature  core  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  called  the  toothed  annature  core; 
and  the  winding  is  said  to  be  concentrated — that  is,  the  armature 
conductors  are  groujped  in  a  few  heavy  bunches.  Armature  cores 
are  also  made  with  many  small  slots,  in  which  the  armature 
conductors  are  grouped  in  small  bunches.     This  type  of  core  ig 
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called  a  multi^slotted  core,  and  the  winding  is  said  to  be  dis- 
tributed. The  various  types  of  armature  windings  are  described 
farther  on.  * 

In  some  of  the  earlier  types  of  alternators  the  armature  core 
condsted  of  a  smooth,  cylindrical  mass  of  laminated  iron,  upon 
the  face  of  which  the  conductors  were  arranged  in  bands  side  by 
side,  one  layer  or  more  in  depth.  This  type  of  armature  is  called 
the  smooth-core  armature. 

2.  Cycle,  Frequency,  and  Period.  The  electromotive  force 
of  an  alternator  passes  through  a  set  of  positive  values  while  a 
given  coil  of  the  armature  is  passing  from  a  south  to  a  north  pole 
of  the  field  magnet,  and  through  a  similar  set  of  negative  values  while 
the  coil  is  passing  from  a  north  to  a  south  pole.  The  complete  set 
of  values,  including  positive  and  negative,  through  which  an  alter- 
nating electromotive  force  (or  alternating  current)  repeatedly 
passes,  is  called  a  cycle.  The  number  of  cycles  per  second  is  called 
the  frequency. 

The  fractional  part  of  a  second  occupied  by  one  cycle  is  called 
the  periodic  time,  or  period,  of  the  alternating  electromotive  force 
or  current.  • 

Let/*  be  the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second,  and  T  the  periodic 
time  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  a  second.     Then 

Example.  If  an  alternating  current  has  a  frequency  of  60 
cycles  per  second,  the  period,  T,  of  one  cycle  is  one-sixtieth  of  a 
second. 

Specification  of  trequency  in  Terms  of  the  Number  of 
Alternations  or  Reversals  in  a  Given  Time.  Frequency  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  stating  the  number  of  alternations  or 
reversals  per  minute.  For  example,  an  alternator  having  a  frequen- 
cy of  133  cycles  per  second  has  266  reversals  or  alternations  per 
second,  or  16,000  alternations  per  minute.  Frequencies  are  some- 
times specified  in  alternations  per  minute,  but  specification  in 
cycles  per  second  is  the  more  usual  practice  and  is  preferable. 
Cycles  per  second  =  alternations  per  minute  -4-  (2  X  60). 

3.  Relations  between  Speed  and  Frequency.  Let  p  be  the 
number  of  poles  of  the  field  magnet  of  an  alternating-current 
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machine;  let  n  be  the  speed  of  its  armature  in  revolutions  ikt 
minute;  and  let  fha  the  frequency  of  its  electromotive  force  in 
cycles  X)er  second.     Then 

Examples.  1.  A  certain  alternator  has  IOjxjIcs,  and  nms  at 
1,500  revolutions  jier  minute.     What  is  its  freciuency? 

Solution.  Substituting  10  for^,  and  1,500  for  m,  in  equation 
2,  we  have 

'  f  =^—~  X   -^77p  =  125  cycles  i)er  second. 

2.  An  alternator  is  to  run  at  600  r.  \).  m.  (revolutions  per  minute) 
and  is  to  give  a  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second.  What  number 
of  poles  is  required? 

Solution.     Solving  equation  2  iorp,  we  have 

2  X  60  X  / 

from  which,  substituting  /"  =  60,  and  n  =  600,  we  have 

2  X  60  X  60        ,^       , 
P  = gQQ =  12  poles. 

4.    Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Alternating  Currents, 

The  electric  transmission  of  a  given  amomit  of  power  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  large  current  at  low  electromotive  force,  or  by 
a  small  current  at  high  electromotive  force.  In  the  first  case  very 
large  and  expensive  transmission  wires  must  be  used,  or  the  loss 
of  power  in  the  transmission  line  will  be  excessive.  In  the  second 
case  comparatively  small  and  inexpensive  transmission  wires 
may  be  used.  Thus  it  is  a  practical  necessity  to  employ  high 
electromotive  forces  in  long-distance  transmission  of  power. 

Example.  It  is  desired  to  transmit  1,000  kilowatts  of  power 
over  a  distance  of  10  miles,  supposing  that  a  loss  in  the  line  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  power  delivered  is  considered  permissible.  This 
corresponds  to  100  kilowatts  loss. 

Solution. — Case  1.  Supjxjse  that  the  electromotive  force  at 
the  receiving  end  of  the  line  is  to  be  100  volts.  Then  the  current 
would  be  1,000,000  watts  divided  by  100  volts,  or  10,000  amjxires. 
The  resistance  of  the  line  must  be  such  that  the  watts  lost  in  the 
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line — namely  100,000  watts — would  be  equal  to  RI'-*,  so  that  the 

W 

resistance  R  of  the  line  must  be  -j.^,  or  0.001  ohm.     This  would 

require  two  transmission  wires  each  10  miles  long  and  33  inches 
in  diameter,  or  a  total  weight  of  175,000  tons  of  copper,  which  would 
cost  about  $52,500,000. 

Case  2.  Suppose  that  the  electromotive  force  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  line  is  to  be  1,000  volts.  Then  the  current  would  be 
1,000,000  watts  divided  by  1,000  volts,  or  1,000  amperes.  The 
resistance  of  the  line  must  be  such  that  the  watts  lost  in  the 
line — namely,  100,000  watts— would  be  equal  to  RI^,  so  that  the 
resistance  R  of  the  line  must  be  0.1  ohm.  This  would  require  two 
transmission  wires,  each  10  miles  long  and  3.3  inches  in  diameter, 
or  a  total  weight  of  1,750  tons  of  copper,  which  would  cost  about 
$525,000. 

Case  3.  Suppose  that  the  electromotive  force  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  line  is  to  be  10,000  volts.  Then  the  current  would  be 
1,000,000  watts  divided  by  10,000  volts,  or  100  amperes.  The 
resistance  of  the  line  must  be  such  that  the  watts  lost  in  the  line 
— namely  100,000  watts — would  be  equal  to  RI^,  so  that  the 
resistance  R  of  the  line  must  be  10  ohms.  This  would  require  two 
transmission  wires,  each  10  miles  long  and  0.33  inch  in  diameter, 
or  a  total  weight  of  17.5  tons  of  copper,  which  would  cost  about 
$5,250. 

These  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  I. 
Size  and  Cost  of  Copper  Wire. 

To  transmit  1,000  kilowatts  a  distance  of  10  miles  (one  way)  with  a  line  loss  equal  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  power  delivered,  for  three  different  values  of  electromotive  force. 

Volts  at 

receiving 

end  of  line. 

(E) 

Amperes 

in 

line. 

(I) 

Ohms 

in 
line. 

(R) 

Diameter 

of 

wire, 

in  inches. 

Weight 

of 

wire, 

in  tons. 

Cost  of  line 
copper, 

in 
dollars. 

100 
1,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000 

100 

0.001 
0.1 
10.0 

3.3 
0..33 

175,000 
1,750 
17.5 

52,500,000 

525,000 

5,2n0 
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High  electromotive  forces  are  dangerous  under  the  conditions 
that  ordinarily  obtain  among  users  of  electric  light  and  power; 
and  many  types  of  apparatus,  such  as  incandescent  lamps,  oi)erate 
satisfactorily  only  with  medium  or  low  electromotive  forces. 
Therefore  means  must  be  provided,  at  a  receiving  station,  for 
transforming  the  power  delivered,  from  high  electromotive  force 
and  small  current  to  low  electromotive  force  and  large  current, 
if  long-distance  transmission  is  to  be  successful.  This  is  calletl 
step=down  transformation.  The  advantage  of  the  alternating 
current  over  the  direct  current  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  cheapness 
of  construction  and  of  operation,  and  in  the  high  efficiency  of  the 
alternating-current  as  compared  with  the  direct-current  apparatus 
that  is  required  for  transformation. 

In  step-down  transformation  of  direct  current,  a  motor  takes 
a  small  current  from  the  high-electromotive-force  transmission 
mains,  and  drives  a  dynamo  which  delivers  large  current  to  service 
mains  at  low  electromotive  force.  This  apjmratus,  or  its  equivalent, 
the  dynamotor,  is  expensive  to  construct;  it  requires  attention 
in  operation;  and  its  efficiency  is  never,  perhaps,  above  90  per  cent. 

The  step-down  transformation  of  alternating  currents  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  alternating-current  transformer, 
which  is  described  later  on.  The  alternating-current  transformer 
is  very  much  cheaper  than  a  dynamo  and  motor  of  the  same 
output;  it  requires  no  attention  in  operation;  and  its  efficiency 
under  full  load  is  usually  greater  than  97  per  cent,  especially  in 
large  sizes. 

The  alternating  current  has  some  minor  advantages  over  the 
direct  current  on  account  of  the  fact  that  alternating-current 
machines  are  frequently  simpler  in  construction  than  direct-current 
machines.  In  particular,  the  commutator  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  an  alternating-current  machine.  In  the  case  of  the  inductor 
alternator  and  the  induction  motor,  again,  the  rotating  part  may 
not  have  any  sliding  electrical  contacts  whatever. 

The  simple  single-phase  alternating  current  is  not  very  well 
suited  to  motor  senice.  The  single-phase  alteniating-current 
motor  does  not  stiirt  satisfactorily  in'  the  case  of  large  machines, 
although  self -starting  single-phase  motors  up  to  perhaps  20  horse- 
power  are    in    commercial  use,  where    neither  direct-current  nor 
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polyphase  alternating-current  machines  are  available.  For  uninter- 
rupted  service  the  synchronous  motor  is  frequently  used,  the 
starting  being  effected  by  an  auxiliary  engine  or  other  independent 
mover.     The  synchronous  motor  is  described  in  subsequent  pages. 

The  synchronous  motor  is  not  satisfactory  when  frequent 
starting  is  necessary.  For  such  service  the  induction  motor  is 
used.  The  induction  motor  also  is  described  later  on.  The  simple 
induction  motor,  to  start  satisfactorily,  must  be  supplied  with  two 
or  more  distinct  alternating  currents  transmitted  to  the  motor  over 
separate  lines.  This  is  called  the  polyphase  system  of  transmission, 
and  is  reserved  for  full  treatment  in  later  pages. 

For  some  purposes,  especially  for  the  electrolytic  processes 
used  on  a  large  scale  in  electro-chemical  works,  only  direct  current 
can*  be  used.  When  power  transmitted  by  alternating  current  is 
to  be  delivered  in  the  form  of  direct  current,  the  conversion 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  rotary  converter,  also  described  below. 

5.  Characteristic  Features  of  AIternating=Current  Problehis.* 
In  direct-current  work  the  electrical  engineer  is  concerned  with  the 
relations  between  electromotive  force,  resistance,  current,  mid 
power.  These  relations  are  determined  by  the  api)lications  of  the 
following  laws: 

Power  Law. 

P  =  EI,  (3) 

in  which  P  is  the  total  power  in  watts  delivered  to  a  circuit  by  a 
generator  of  which  the  terminal  electromotive  force  is  E  volts, 
when  it  produces  a  current  of  I  amperes. 
Ohm's  Law, 

1  =  1'  c) 

in  which  I  amperes  is  the  steady  current  produced  by  E  volts 
acting  on  a  circuit  of  R  ohms  I'esistance. 
Joule's  Law. 

P  =  R  I\  (5) 

in  which  P  is  the  power  in  watts  exixuided  in  heating  a  circuit  of 

R  ohms  resistance,  when  a  current  of  I  amperes  is  forced  through 

th(!  circuit. 

*  NoTK.  For  deHnitions  and  explanatioiiH  of  the  now  t<'rn)s  used  in  thin 
article,  see  Inivr  paragraphs,  also  the  succeeding  discui;>sion  on  "  Harmonic 
Electromotive  Forces  and  Currents." 
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Kirchhoff  s  Laws. 

1.  When  a  circuit  branches,  the  current  in  the  main  circuit 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  separate  braiiches. 

2a.  When  two  or  more  sources  of  electromotive  force  are 
connected  in  series,  the  total  electromotive  force  is  the  sum  of  the 
individual  electromotive  forces. 

2h.  When  an  electromotive  force  acts  on  a  number  of 
elements  or  things  in  series,  it  is  subdivided  into  parts,  each  of 
which  acts  upon  one  of  the  elements,  and  the  sum  of  these  parts  is 
equal  to  the  total  electromotive  force.  For  example,  "an  arc-light 
dynamo  of  which  the  terminal  electromotive  force  is  3,000  volts, 
acts  on  60  similar  arc  lamps  connected  in  series.  Neglecting  the 
resistance  of  the  connecting  wires,  each  lamp  is  acted  upon  by  one- 
sixtieth  of  the  total  electromotive  force,  or  by  50  volts. 

In  alternating-current  work  the  electrical  engineer  is  likewise 
concerned  with  the  relations  between  electromotive  force,  resis- 
tance, current,  and  power.  These  relations  are  determined  by  the 
application  of  the  same  fundamental  laws  as  in  case  of  direct 
currents,  but  in  more  or  less  modified  forms.*  A  summary  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  alternating  currents  is  here  given  simply  for 
purposes  of  comparison: 

Power  Law,  for  Alternating-Current  Circuits. 

P  =  E  I  Cos  6,  (6) 

in  which  P  is  the  power  in  watts  delivered  to  a  circuit  by  an 
alternator  of  which  the  "effective"  terminal  electromotive  force  is 
E  volts,  when  it  produces  an  "effective"  current  of  I  ami)er3s  in  a 
circuit,  and  Cos  6  is  what  is  called  the  "power  factor"  of  the 
circuit. 

Ohm's  Law,  for  Alternating-Current  Circuits. 

1=  E 

in  which  I  is  the  "effective"  jcurrent  in  amperes  produced  by  an 

*  Note.  These  modifications  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  the  m(^anin^ 
of  the  unfamiliar  terms  here  used,  are  fully  discus.sed  and  explained  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter  and  in  the  succeeding  chapter;  and  the  student  is  not 
expected  to  understand  fully  the  reasons  for  the  statements  here  given,  until 
he  has  completed  the  first  two  chapters. 
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"cflPective"  electromotive  force  of  E  volts  acting  on  a  circuit  of 
which  the  resistance  is  R  ohms,  and  the  "reactance"  is  X  ohms. 
Joule's  Law,  for  Alternating-Current  Circuits. 
P  =  R  P,  (5) 

in  which  P  is  the  power  in  watts  expended  in  heating  a  circuit 
of  R  ohms  resistance  when  an  "effective"  alternating  current  of  I 
amperes  is  forced  through  the  circuit. 

Kirchhoff's  Laws,  for  Alternating-Current  Circuits. 

1 .  When  an  altemating-current  circuit  branches,  the  "effective" 
current  in  the  main  circuit  is  the  "geometric"*  (or  "vector")  sum 
of  the  "effective"  currents  in  the  separate  branches. 

I 


I. 


Fig.  2a. 

Example.  An  alternator  A,  Fig.  2a,  supplies  an  effective 
current  of  I  amx)eres  in  the  main  circuit,  which  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  effective  currents  in  the  two  branches  are  Ii 
and  I2  amperes  respectively.  The  relation  between  I,  Ii,  and  I2  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2J.  The  angles  ^1  and  </>2  depend  upon  the  relative 
values  of  the  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  respective  branches, 
as  is  explained  later.  It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that  the 
arithmetical  sum  of  Ii  and  I2  is  in  general  greater  than  I. 

2a.  When  two  or  more  alternators  (or  transformer  second- 
aries) are  connected  in  series,  the  total  effective  electromotive  force 
is  the  "geometric"  (or  "vector")  sum  of  the  effective  electromotive 
forces  of  the  individual  alternators. 

Example.     Two  alternators  Ai  and  A2,  Fig.  3,  of  which  the 

♦  Note.    Alternating  electromotivo  forces  and  alternating  currents  are 
added  in  the  same  way  tliat  forces  are  added,  that  is,  by  means xjf  the  principle* 
known  as  the  "parallelogram  of  forces." 
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effective  electromotive  forces  are  Ei  and  E2  respectively,  are 
connected  in  series  to  supply  mains.  Then  the  effective  electro- 
motive force  E,  between  mains,  is  the  geometric  sum  of  Ei  and  E2, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  angle  0  dei^endd  ujxsn  the  x>ositions, 
relatively  to  the  field  magnets,  of  the  armature  coils  on  the 
respective  machines,  as  is  explained  later. 

MAINS 


E, 


Y  MAINS 


Fig.  3. 

2h.  When  an  alternating  electromotive  force  E  acts  ujoon  a 
number  of  elements  or  things  in  series,  it  is  subdivided  into  parts, 
each  of  which  acts  upon  one  of  the  elements,  and  the  "geometric" 
(or  "vector")  sum  of  these  parts  is  equal  to  E. 

Example.  Two  coils  5  and  <?,  Fig.  5,  are  connected  in  series 
between  mains  supplied  from  an  alternator,  of  whicTi  the  effective 


MAIN 

— T" 


L 


MAIN 

Pig.  5. 

electromotive  force  is  E.  Then  the  total  effective  electromotive 
force  E  is  subdivided  into  two  pjirts  Ei  and  Ea,  which  act  upon  the 
res^jective  coils,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  5;  and  the  "gtK)metric"  (or 
"vector")  sum  of  Ei  and  Ea  is  equal  to  E,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (J.  The 
angles   ^1    and    ^2    'depend    ujwn    the    relative    resistance   tind 
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reactance  of  the  respective  coils.     It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed 
that  the  arithmetical  sum  of  Ei  and  E2  is  in  general  greater  than  E. 

6.  Physical  Basis  of  Differences  between  Direct-Current 
Calculations  and  Alternating-Current  Calculations.  The  above- 
mentioned  differences  between  direct-current  and  alternating- 
current  calculations  are  due  to  the  fact  that  an  alternating  current 
chang(;s  rapidly  in  value,  while  a  direct  current  is  steady.  A  chvir 
idea  of  the  effects  of  the  rapid  changes  of  an  alternating  current 
may  bo  obtained  as  follows : 

Fig.  7  represents  an  alternator  producing  alternating  current 
in  a  circuit  of  wire ;  and  Fig.  8  represents  a  valveless  pump,  of 
which  the  piston  •  oscillates  rapidly  up  and  down,  producing  an 
alternating  current  of  w\T,ter  in  a  circuit  of  pipe.  The  electromotive- 
force  of  the  alternator  A  not  only  has  to  overcome  the  resistance 
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Fig.  7.  Fig.  8. 

of  the  wire  in  order  to  cause  an  alternating  current  to  surge  back 
and  forth  through  the  circuit  but  it  also  has  to  overcome  the 
electrical  inertia  of  the  circuit— first,  in  getting  a  pulse  of  current 
started;  and  then,  in  stopping  this  pulse  of  current  and  starting 
anoth(ir  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  pressure  developed  by  the 
pimip  P  not  only  has  to  overcome  the  frictional  resistance  of  the 
pipe  in  order  to  cause  an  alternating  current  of  water  to  surge  back 
and  forth  through  the  pipe,  but  it  also  has  to  overcome  the  inertia 
of  the  wat(^r  in  the  pipe— first,  in  getting  a  jiulse  of  water  current 
start(Kl;  and  then,  in  stopping  tliis  pulse  of  water  current  and 
stiirting  another  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Fig.  U  represents  an  alternator  producing  alternating  current 
in  a  circuit  of  wire  which  contains  a  coiidt'user  C;  and  Fig.  10 
represents  a  valveless  pump  producing  an  alternating  current  of 
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water  in  a  circuit  of  pipe,  which  leads  to  a  chamber  H  H,  across 
which  is  stretched  an  elastic  diaphragm  D  D.  In  this  case  the 
pressure  developed  by  the  pump  has  to  overcome  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  pipe,  the  inertia  of  the  water,  and  the  elastic 
reaction  of  the  diaphragm  D  D;  and  the  alternating  electromotive 
force  of  the  alternator  A,  Fig.  9,  has  to  overcome  the  electrical 
resistance  of  the  wire,  the  electrical  inertia  of  the  wire  circuit, 
and  the  electro -elastic  reaction  of  the  insulating  material  (or 
dielectric)  between  the  plates  of  the  condenser. 

The  electrical  inertia  of  a  circuit  is  called  its  inductance,  and 
the  electro-elasticity  of  a  condenser  is  called  its  capacity.  It  is  to 
these  two  things — inductance  and  capacity — that  the  peculiar 
features  of  alternating-current  calculations  are  due. 

The  effect  of  capacity  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  an 
alternating  current  may  be  made  to  flow  through  a  circuit  which 
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for  direct  currents  would  be  an  open  circuit  like  that  shown  in 
Fig  9.  Thus  an  alternator  connected  to  long  transmission  lines 
which  are  disconnected  at  the  distant  end  and  perfectly  insulated 
from  the  ground,  will  send  a  perceptible  alternating  current  into 
the  lines,  which  can  be  measured  by  an  alternating-current 
ammeter.  In  such  a  case  the  current  is  called  the  charging 
current  of  the  line;  and  it  may  amount  to  several  amperes, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  line,  the  distance  apart  and  size  of 
wires,  and  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator. 

7.  Graphical  Representation  of  Alternating  Electromotive 
Forces  and  Currents.  When  an  armature  conductor  of  an  alter- 
nator approaches  a  north  pole  of  the  field  magnet,  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  machine  rises  in  value  as  the  conductor  luiters 
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the  strong  field  under  the  pole;  and  the  electromotive  force  falls 
in  value  as  the  conductor  passes  from  under  the  pole.  As  the 
conductor  passes  the  point  midway  between  two  adjacent  poles,  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  machine  falls  to  zero  (since  no  lines  of 
the  force  are  cut  at  this  point).  As  the  armature  continues  to 
revolve  and  the  conductor  approaches  the  next  (the  south)  polo  of 
the  field  magnet,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  machine  again 
increases  in  value,  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
previous  electromotive  force;  and  it  falls  again  to  zero  as  the  con- 
ductor passes  from  under  the  south  pole  and  reaches  the  point 
midway  between  the  next  pair  of  poles. 

Examples.     In  Fig.  11  are  rej^resented  three  successive  xx)les 
S  N  S  of  the  field  magnet  of  an  alternator,  from  which  the  lines  of 
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>  TWO  ALTERNATIONS 

Fig.  11. 

magnetic  flux  are  emanating,  and  spreading  out  more  or  less 
as  they  enter  the  armature  core.  The  armature  core  is  shown  as 
having  only  one  slot  A,  which  contains  a  number  of  armature 
conductors.  The  ordinates  of  the  curve  E  E  E  E  E  E  represent  the 
successive  instantaneous  values  of  the  electromotive  force  induced 
in  the  armature  conductors  as  the  slot  moves  from  left  to  right. 

The  duration  of  one  cycle  is  indicated  in  the  figure,  and  this 
cycle  rejxjats  itself  as  the  conductors  pass  by  successive  pairs  of 
field  poles.  Thus,  in  a  ten-xx)le  alternator,  th(Te  would  be  five 
complete  cycles,  or  five  complete  waves  of  the  electromotive  curva 
for  each  revolution. 
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The  curve  E  E  E  E  E  E  is  called  the  electromotive  curve  or 
electromotive  force  wave  of  the  alternator 

A  curve  of  which  the  ordinates  represent  the  siiccessive 
instantaneous  values  of  the  alternating  current,  is  called  an 
alternating-current  curve  or  alternating=current  wave. 

Figs.  12,  13  and  14  show 
typical  forms  of  electromotive 
force  curves  given  by  commer- 
cial alternators.  The  exact  shape 
of  the  electromotive  force  wave 
of  an  alternator  depends  upon 
the  relations  between  pole  pitch 
(distance  from  center  to  center 
Fig.  12.  of  adjacent  poles),  width   and 

shape  of  pole  faces,  width  of  armature  coils,  and  distribution  of 
coils  on  the  armature. 

8.  Average  Values  and  Effective  Values.  The  average  value 
of  an  alternating  electromotive  force  or  current  dur'uuj  a  complete 
cycle  is  zero,  inasmuch 
as  similar  sets  of  jx)sitive 
and  negative  values  occur. 
The  average  value  of 
an  electromotive  force  or  Fig.  13. 

current  during  the  j)Ositive  {or  negative)  part  of  a  cycle  is  usually 
sxxDken  of  briefly  as  the  "average  value"  or  "mean  value,"  and  is 
not  zero. 

Consider  now  an  alternating  current,  of  which  the  instan- 
taneous value  is  i.     The  rate  at  which  heat  is  generated  in  a 


Fig.  14. 

circuit  through  which  the  current  flows  is  R*^,  where  R  is  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit;  and  the  average  rate  at  which  heat  is 
generated  in  the  circuit  is  R  multiplied  by  the  average  value  of  i^. 
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A  continuous  current  which  would  produce  the  same  heating  eflPect 
would  be  one  of  which  the  square  is  equal  to  the  average  value 
of  i^,  or  of  which  the  actual  value  is  equal  to  l/average  P.  This 
square  root  of  the  average  square  of  an  alternating  current  is  called 
the  effective  value  of  the  alternating  current.  Similarly,  th(^ 
square  root  of  the  averagti  square  of  an  alternating  electromotive 
force  is  called  tlu;  effective  value  of  the  alternating  electromotive; 
force 

Ammeters  and  voltmeters  used  for  measuring  alternating 
electromotive  fmxe  always  give  effective  values  irrespective  of 
wave  fon'm;  and  in  specifying  an  alternathig  electromotive  force 
or  current^  its  effective  value  is  always  used. 

Example.  Ten  successive  instantaneous  values  of  an  alter- 
nating electromotive  force  during  half  a  cycle,  are  0,  30,  60,  80,  90, 

E.M.F.  \^OHE  CYCLE-*! 


Fig.  15. 

95,  90,  80,  60,  and  30  volts.  The  smu  of  these  values  is  615  volts, 
which,  divided  by  the  number  of  values,  namely  ten.,  gives  61.5 
volts,  which  is  the  average  value  of  this  electromotive  force  during 
half  a  cycle. 

Squaring  each  of  the  above  values,  adding  the  squares  together, 
and  dividing  their  sum  by  their  number,  namely  ten,  gives  the 
average  value  of  the  square  of  the  electromotive  force,  which  is 
4,702.5  volts^;  and  the  square  root  of  this  average  square  is  68.6 
volts,  which  is  the  effective  value  of  the  given  electromotive  force 

Form  Factor.  The  ratio  effective  value  -f-  average  value 
depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  electromotive  force  wave,  and  is 
called  the  "form  factor"  of  the  wave. 

Example.     The  form  factor  in  the  above  case  is  w^-^,  or  1.12. 

The  form  factor  of  the  electromotive  force  curve  given  in  Fig.  14 
is  1.11.  The  more  peaked  the  wave  the  greater  the  value  of  its 
form  factor.  The  rectangular  electromotive  force  shown  in  Fig.  15 
has  a  form  factor  equal  to  unity,  which  is  the  least  possible  value 
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of  the  form   factor.     This   rectangular  wave,   however,   is   never 
realized  in  commercial  alternators. 

9.  Instantaneous  and  Average  Power  Delivered  by  an 
Alternator.  Let  e  be  the  value,  at  a  given  instant,  of  the  electro- 
motive force  of  an  alternator;  and  i  the  value  of  the  current  at  the 
same  instant.  Then  ei  is  the  power  in  watts  which  is  delivered 
by  the  alternator  at  the  given  instant;  and  the  average  value  of  ei 
is  the  average  power  delivered  by  the  alternator. 


Fig.  16. 

Examples.  In  Fig.  16  the  full-line  curse  represents  the 
electromotive  force  of  an  alternator;  and  the  heavy -dotted  cun'e 
the  current  delivered  by  the  alternator  to  a  receiving  circuit  having 
inductance.  The  ordinafes  of  the  light-dotted  cutxq  represent 
the  successive  instantaneous  values  of  the  power  ei.  As  shown  in 
the  figure,  the  power  has  both  positive  and  negative  values;  the 


alternator  does  work  on  the  circuit  when  ei  is  positive,  and  the 
circuit  returns  power  to  the  alternator  when  ei  is  negative;  and, 
of  course,  while  ei  is  negative,  the  dynamo  is  momentarily  a 
motor,  and  may  for  the  moment  return  power  to  the  fly  wheel  of 
the  engine. 

When  the  inductance  of  the  receiving  circuit  is  very  large,  the 
electromotive  force  and  current  curves  are  related  as  shown  in 
Fig.  17 ;  the  instantaneous  power  ei  passes  through  approximately 
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similar  sets  of  positive  and  negative  values,  as  shown  by  the 
light-dotted  curve;  and  he  average  power  is  approximately  zero. 
10.  Definition  of  harmonic  Electromotive  Forces  and 
Currents.  A  line  OP,  Fig.  18,  revolves  at  a  uniform  rate,  j 
revolutions  per  second,  about  a  point  O,  in  the  direction  of  the 
.  arrow  gh.     Consider  the  projection  Ob  of 

^this  rotating  line  upon  the  fixed  line  AB, 
this  projection  being  considered   positive 
when  above  O  and  negative  when  below  O. 
y  g  A  harmonic  electromotive  force  (or  cur= 

y/^Q  rent)  is  an  electromotive  force  (or  current) 

i ^      which  is  at  each  instant proportioiial  to  the 

line  Oh.  The  line  Oh  represents  at  each 
instant  the  actual  value  e  of  the  harmoidc 
electromotive  force  to  a  definite  scale,  and 
the  length  of  the  line  OP  (which  is  the  maxi- 
Fig.  18.  mum  length  of  O^)  represents  the  maximum 

value  E  of  the  harmonic  electromotive  force  to  the  same  scale. 
The  line  Oh  passes  through  a  complete  cycle  of  values  during  one 
revolution  of  OP,  and  so  also  does  the  harmonic  electromotive  force  e. 
Therefore  the  revolutions  per  second  {/)  of  the  line  OP  is  the 
frequency  of  the  harmonic  electromotive  force  e.  The  rotating 
lines  E  and  I,  Fig.  19,  of  which  the  projections  on  a  fixed  line  (not 
showTi  in  the  figure)  represent  the  actual  instantaneous  values  e 
and  *  of  a  harmonic  electromotive  force  and 
a  harmonic  current,  are  said  to  "represent" 
the  harmonic  electromotive  force  and  current 
respectively.  Of  course,  the  rotation  of  the 
lines  E  and  I  is  a  thing  merely  to  be  imagined. 
The  rotation  is  understood  to  be  in  a  counter- 
clockwise direction,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  18. 

A  diagram  in  which  a  number  of  electromotive  forces  or  cur- 
rents,  or  both,  are  represented  by  lines  imagined  to  be  revolving, 
is  called  a  clock  diagram.  Simj^le  problems  involving  relations 
between  a  number  of  haimionic  electromotive  forces  and  currents 
of  the  same  frequency^  are  most  easily  treated  by  means  of  the 
clock  diagram.  When  an  electromotive  force  (or  current)  wave  is 
not  a   sine   curve,  the   electromotive   force   (or  current)  is   not 
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harmonic,  aud  cannot  properly  be  represented  by  a  line  in  a  clock 
diagram,  because  the  projection  of  the  rotating  line  is  not  at  each 
instant  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force  (or  current).  The 
approximate  representation,  by  lines  in  a  clock  diagram,  of  non- 
harmonic  electromotive  forces  (or  currents) — such,  for  example,  as 
those  represented  by  the  curves  in  Pigs.  12,  13,  and  15,  depends 
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Fig.  20a. 


sine  wave  as  shown  in  Fig.  14. 


upon  the  finding  of  harmonic  electromotive  forces  (or  currents) 
which  for  the  particular  purpose  in  view  are  approximately  equivji- 
lent  to  the  actual  given  electromotive  forces  (or  currents). 

A  harmonic  electromotive  force  or  current  is  represented  by  a 

The  relation  between  the  rotating 
line  OP  in  Fig.  18  and  the  sine- 
wave  curve  of  electromotive  force, 
is  shown  as  follows: 

Divide  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  in  Fig.  20a  into  equal  parts,  and 
lay  oflf  a  horizontal  line  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  equal  parts. 

Draw  horizontal  dotted  lines  through 

each  division  on  the  circumference  of 

the    circle,   and    vertical    dotted    lines 

through  the  corresponding  divisions  on 

Fig.  206.  the  horizontal  line.    The  points  of  the 

intersection  of  these  pairs  of  dotted  liaes  are  points  on  a  curve  which  is  a 

curve  of  sines. 

Example  of  Harmonic  Electromotive  Force.  A  flat  loop  of 
wire  with  its  terminals  connected  to  two  collecting  rings,  gives 
a  harmonic  electromotive  force  when  it  is  rotated  at  constant  speed 
in  a  uniform  magnetic  field.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  20&. 
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11.  Algebraic  Expression  of  Harmonic  Electromotive  Force 
and  Current,  The  line  OP,  Fig.  18,  revolves  uniformly/  revolu- 
tions per  second,  and  therefore  it  turns  through  2  ir  /"radians  *  per 
second,  since  there  are  2  tt  radians  in  a  revolution ;  that  is, 

<o  =  2  tt/  (8) 

in  which  w  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  line  OP  in  radians  per 
second.  Let  time  be  reckoned  from  the  instant  that  OP  coincides 
with  0«/  tlien,  after  t  seconds,  OP  will  have  turned  through  the 
angle  ^  (=  w?!);  and  from  Fig.  18  we  have 

05  =  OP  sin  )8  =  OP  sin  a>j5, 
since  05  is  the  projection  of  OP  on  the  line  AB.    But  Oh  repre- 
sents the  actual  value  6  of  the  harmonic  electromotive  force  at  the 
time  t^  and  OP  represents  its  maximum  value  E;  therefore 

e  =  E  sin  (o^  (9) 

is  an  algebraic  expression  for  the  actual  value  e  of  a  harmonic 
electromotive  force  at  time  t^  E  being  the  maximmn  value  of  e, 

and  "n —  being  the  frequency  according  to  equation  8. 

Li  TT 

Bimilarly,  i  r=\  sin  w^  (10) 

is  an  algebraic  expression  for  the  actual  value  i  of  a  harmonic 
current  at  time  ^,  I  being  the  maximum  value  of  i. 

If  time  is  reckoned  from  the  instant  that  OP,  Fig.  18, 
coincides  with  the  line  05,  then  equations  9  and  10  become 

e  =  E  cos  *3>t. 

*    =     I     cos    U)^. 

12.  Syncht-onism.— Phase  Difference.  Two  alternating  elec- 
tromotive forces  or  currents  are  said  to  be  in  synchronism  when 

they  have  the  same  fre- 
quency and  are  in  phase. 
Two  alternators  are  said  to 
run  in  synchronism  when 
their  electromotive  forces 
are  in  synchronism. 
Consider  two  harmonic  electromotive  forces  represented  by  the 
ordinates  of  the  curves  Ei  and  Ea,  Fig.  21.     The  electromotive 

*  Note.  The  unit  of  ahgle  chiefly  used  in  mechanics  and  in  all  theoretical 
work  is  the  radiati.  It  is  the  angle  of  which  the  arc  is  numerically  equal  to 
the  radius  (of  a  circle).     Thero  arc,  therefore,  27r  radians  in  6no  circumference. 
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force  represented  by  the  curve  Ei  reaches  its  maximum  value 
hefore  the  electromotive  force  represented  by  the  curve  E2.  The 
electromotive  force  Ei  is  said  to  lead  or  he  ahead  of  the  electro- 
motive force  E2  in  phase.  Conversely,  the  electromotive  force 
E2  is  said  to  lag  hehind  or  to  follow  the  electromotive  force  Ei 
in  phase.  The  same  two  electromotive  forces  Ei  and  E2  are  also 
represented   by  the  lines   O  Ei  and  O  E2  in  the  clock  diagram, 


oX 
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Fig.  22.  Fig.  23. 

Fig.  22.  Here  the  line  O  E2  is  behind  O  Ei,  sin'ce  the  imagined 
rotation  is  counter-clockwise.  The  phase  difference  is  the  time 
interval  9  in  Fig.  21,  or  the  angle  6  between  O  Ei  and  O  E2 
in  Fig.  22. 

When  the  angle  0,  Fig.  22,  is  zero,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  the 
electromotive  forces  Ei  and  E2  are  s:iid  to  be  in  phase.    In  this 
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Fig.  24.  Fig,  25. 

case  the  electromotive  forces  increase  together  and  decrease 
together;  that  is,  when  Ei  is  zero,  E2  is  also  zero;  and  when  Ei  is 
at  its  maximum  value,  so  also  is  E2,  etc. 

When  6  =  90°,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24,  the  two  electromotive 
forces  are  said  to  be  in  quadrature.  In  this  case  one  electromotive 
force  is  zero  when  the  other  is  a  maximum,  etc. 

When  6  =  180°,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  the  two  electromotive 
forces  are  said  to  be  in  opposition.    In  this  case  they  are  at  each 
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instant  opposite  in  sign ;  and  when  one  is  at  its  positive  maximum, 
the  other  is  at  its  negative  maximum,  etc. 

13.  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Harmonic  Electromotive 
Forces  and  Currents. — Addition.  Consider  two  synchronous 
harmonic  electromotive  forces  of  which  the  successive  instan- 
taneous values  ei  and  e^  are  represented  by  the  projections  of  the 
lines  El  and  E2,  Fig.  26,  which  are  imagined  to  be  revolving  about 
the  point  O.  These  electromotive  forces  being  of  the  same  fre- 
quency, the  lines  Ei  and  E2  revolve  at  the  same  speed,  so  that  the 
angle  between  Ei  and  E2  remains  unchanged  in  value.  The  ordi- 
nary arithmetical  sum  of  ei  and  e-i,  namely  ei  +  6^2,  is  a  harmonic 
electromotive  force  of  the  same  frequency  as  ei  and  er,  and  this 
electromotive  force  {ei  +  <?2)  is  represent(xl  by  the  projection  of 
the  line  E,  Fig.  2G,  which  revolves  at  the  same  speed  as  Ei  and  E2. 


FifT.  27. 


This  is  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  projection,  on  any 
line,  of  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  27.  The  projection  of  Ei  is  Oc,  which  represents  ei/  and  the 
projection  of  E2  is  equal  to  cd^  which  represents  e2.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  diagonal  Ob  of  the  parallelogram  is  Ody  which  is  the 
sum  of  Oc  and  cd.  The  two  lines  marked  E2  in  Fig.  27  are  equal 
and  parallel,  and  have  therefore  the  same  projected  length  on  the 
vertical  line. 

Corollary.  The  ordinary  arithmetical  sum  {ei  +  6^2  +  e's  + 
etc.),  of  the  instantaneous  values  of  any  nmnber  of  synchronous 
electromotive  forces  (or  currents),  is  another  harmonic  electro- 
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motive  force  (or  current)  of  the  same  frequency;  and  it  is  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  phase  by  a  line  that  is  the  geometric  (or 
vector)  sum  of  the  lines  representing  the  given  individual  electro- 
motive forces  (or  currents).  This  is  evident  when  we  consider  that 
ei  +  ^2  is  a  harmonic  electromotive  force  (or  current)  according  to 


(OE2I. 


^v 


Fig.  28. 


the  above  discussion;  and  this, 
added  to  1%  gives  an  electromotive 
force  (or  current)  which  is  har- 
monic and  of  the  same  frequency 
as  ei,  €2,  and  ea. 

The  geometric  or  vector  sum 
of  a  number  of  lines  is  defined  as 
follows :  Given  three  lines  O  Ei, 
O  Ea,  and  O  E3,  Fig.  28.  Find 
the  diagonal  O  A  of  the  parallel- 
ogram constructed  on  O  Ei  and 
.0  E2  as  sides.  This  gives  the 
vector  sum  of  O  Ei  and  O  E2. 
Next  construct  ^,  parallelogram  on  O  A  and  O  E3  as  sides;  the 
diagonal  O  E  of  this  parallelogram  is  the  vector  sum  of  ihe  three 
given  lines.  This  line  O  E  is  the  closing  side  of  the  polygon 
formed  by  drawing  O  Ei,  then  drawling  (O  Ea)  from  the  extremity 
of  O  El  (this  giving  the  point  A),  and  then 
drawing  (O  Eg)  from  A.  This  method  is  called 
addition  iy  means  of  ilie  vector  polygon. 
SuBTEACTiON.  One  harmonic  electro- 
motive force  (or  current)  is  subtracted  from 
another  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  line 
that  represents  it  in  the  clock  diagram,  and 
then  adding  the  reversed  line  (or  vector)  to 
the  other.  An  example  of  the  subtraction  of 
harmonic  electromotive  forces  will  be  given  in  Fig.  29; 

connection  with  the  discussion  of  three-phase  electromotive  forces. 
Examples  of  Addition  of  Harmonic  Electromotive  Forces 
and  Currents. 

1.  Two  alternators  A  and  B  running  in  synchronism  are 
connected  in  series  between  mains  as  shown  in  Fig.  29.  If  the 
electromotive  forces  of  A  and  B  are  in  phase,  the  electromotive 


mo/rt 


'E 


^^  ma/n 
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force  between  the  mains  will  be  simply  the  numerical  sum  of  the 
electromotive  forces  of  A  and  B.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  electro- 
motive forces  of  A  and  B  differ  in 
phase,  the  state  of  affairs  will  be 
as  represented  in  Fig.  30,  in  which 
the  lines  A  and  B  represent  the 
electromotive  forces  of  the  alter- 
nators A  and  B  respectively,  0  is  the  phase  difference  of  A  and  B, 
and  the  line  E  represents  the  electromotive  force  between  the  mains. 


ma/n 


mo/n 


2.  Two  alternators 
A  and  B  running  in 
synehrouism  are  con- 
nected in  parallel  be- 
tween the  mains  as 
shown  in  Fig.  31.    Let 

the    lines    A    and    B, 

^^^•^^-  Fig.  32,  represent  the 

currents  given  by  the  alternators  A  and  B  respectively,  the  phase  dif- 
ference being  Q\  then  the  current  in  the  main  line  is  represented  by  I. 

3.  Two  circuits  A  and  B  are 
connected  in  series  between  the 
mains  of  an  alternator  as  shown 
in  Fig.  33.  The  line  E,  Fig.  34, 
represents  the  electromotive  force  B 

between   the    mains;    the  line  A  ^^'S-  32- 

represents  the  electromotive  force  between  the  terminals  of  the 
circuit  A;    and  the  line  l5  rejoresents    the    electromotive  force 

between  the  termiruils  of  the  circuit  B. 
The  circuits  A  and  B  are  siipposed  to 
have  inductance.  If  one  of  the  circuits, 
A  or  B,  contains  a  condenser,  then  the 
electromotive  forces  A  and  B,  Fig.  34, 
may  be  nearly  opposite  to  each  other  in 
phase,  and  A  and  B  may  each  be  indefi- 
nitely greater  than  tlie  electromotive 
force  E  between  the  mains. 

4.     Two  circuits  A  and  B,  Fig  35, 
are  connected  in  parallel  across  the  tenninals  of  an  alternator  as 


maffi 


._i._i 


Fiir.  33. 
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shown.    The  current  I  from  the  alternator  is  related  to  the  currents 
A  and  B  as  shown  in  Fig.  36.    If 
one  of  the  circuits,  A  or  B,  con- 
tains a   condenser,   then  the  cur- 
rents A  and    B  may    be    nearly       ^'  B 
opposite  to  each   other  in  phase,                       Fig.  34. 
and  the  currents  A  and  B  may  each  be  indefinitely  greater  than 
the  current  I  frota  the  alternator. 

14.  Relation  between  Maximum  and  Effective  Values  of 
Harmonic  Electromotive  Forces  and  Currents.  The  effective 
value  E  or  I  of  a  harmonic  (that  is,  a  sine-wave)  electromotive  force 

(or  current),  is  equal  to  the  maximum 
value  E  or  I  divided  by  the  square 
root  of  2.     That  is, 


mafn 


ma/n 


1/2 
1/2 


(11) 


(12) 


Pboof.    Let  e  (=  E  sin  mt)  be 

Fig.  35.  a    harmonic    electromotive    force.     To 

find  the  average  value  of  e^  {=  E^  sin^  wt),  it  is  necessary  to  find 

the  average  value  of  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  imifomily 

variable  angle  o>t.    We  have  the  general  relation, 

sin*  bit  +  cos^  <ot  =  1,  (a)  ■ 

so  that 

Av.  sin^  o)t  -f-  Av.  cds^  <at  =  1.      (h) 

Now,  during  a  cycle,  the  cosine  of  a  uniformly  variable  angle 
passes  similarly  through  the  same  set  of  values  as  the  sine;  hence 
Av.  sin^  at  and  Av.  cos^  tot  are  equal,  so  that  from  equation  J, 
above,  we  have: 

2  Av.  sin' w^  =  1; 

or,  Av.  sin'  oyt  =  ^. 

The  average  value  of  e^  is 

Av.  e'  =  E'  Av.  sin'  (ot, 
E2 


or. 


Av.  e'  = 
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I ^ 

and  yj  Av.  e^  =  T/^ 

In  Fig.  18  the  length  of  the  revolving  line  OP  was  understood 
to  represent  the  maximum  value  of  the  harmonic  electromotive 
force  (or  current).  When,  hoWever,  a  number  of  harmonic  electro- 
motive forces  (or  currents)  are  represented  to  scale  by  lines  in  a 
clock  diagram,  the  lengths  of  the  lines  may  be  interpreted  as  giving 
not  maximum  but  effective  values,  since  there  is  a  constant  ratio 
V"  2  between  the  effective  and  maximum  values  of  each  of  the 
electromotive  forces  (or  currents)  represented  in  the  diagram. 

It  is  desirable  to  interpret  the  lines  in  a  clock  diagram  in 
terms  of  effective  values  rather  than  maxi- 
mum values,  because  effective  values  are 
always  given  by  measuring  instruments 
and  are  nearly  always  used  in  numerical 
calculation.     Therefore,    unless    it   is   ex-  ^  g" 

pressly  stated  to  the  contrary,  the  lines  in  Fig.  36. 

clock  diagrams  are  always  understood  to  represent  effective  values. 

Examples.  A  certain  harmonic  alternating  current  gives  a 
reading  of  100  amperes  on  an  alternating-current  ammeter,  and  its 
effective  value  is  therefore  10C>  amperes.  This  harmonic  current 
actually  pulsates  between  zero  and  a  maxiiruir:  value  of  +  T/^2~X 
100  amperes,  or  4-  141.4  amperes. 

A  certain  harmonic  alternating  electromotive  force  gives  a 
reading  of  1,000  volth  on  an  alternating-current  voltmeter,  and  its 
effective  vilue  is  therefore  1,000  volts.  This  electromotive  force 
actually  varies  between  zero  and  a  maximum  value  of  +  1^  2  X 
1,000  volts,  or  +  1,414  volts. 

This  relation  between  maximum  and  effective  values  is  true 
only  for  harmonic  (that  is,  sine-wave)  electromotive  forces  and 
currents.  In  general,  the  maximum  values  of  alternating  electro- 
motive forces  (or  currents)  cannot  be  inferred  from  effective  values 
as  measured  by  ammeters  and  voltmeters.  Thus,  an  alternating 
electromotive  force  which  is  known  to  have  a  peaked- wave  form 
might  have  a  maximum  value  very  greatly  in  excess  of  l/  2  times 
its  effective  value. 
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15.  Expression  for  Power  in  Cases  of  Harmonic  Electro= 
motive  Forces  and  Currents. 

(a)  When  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  electromotive 
force,  that  is,  when  the  circuit  is  non-inductive,  then  the  power 
(average  ei,  see  article  9)  is 

P  =  E  I,  (13) 

in  which  P  is  the  power  in  watts,  E  is  the  effective  value  of  the 
electromotive  force  in  volts,  and  I  is  the  effective  value  of  the 
current  in  amperes.  Equation  13  is  identical  with  the  power 
equation  for  direct-current  circuits. 

(h)  If  the  phase  difference  between  current  and  electromotive 
force  were  90°,  which  can  never  actually  occur,  then  the  xx)wer 
(average  value  of  ei)  would  be  equal  to  zero,  as  explained  in 
article  9. 

e: 


Fig.  38. 

(c)  When  the  phase  ditference  between  current  and  electro- 
motive force  is  6°^  as  shown  in  Fig.  37,  then 

P  =  E  i  cos  5,  (14) 

in  which  P  is  the  power  (average  ei)  in  watts,  E  is  the  effective 
value  of  the  electromotive  force  in  volts,  and  I  is  the  effective 
vjdtie  of  thfe  culreiit  in  amperes. 

Discussion  of  Case  c.  'the  given  current  1  shown  in  Fig.  37 
may  be  thought  of  as  resolved  into  two  Cdmponents,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  38.  One  of  these  components  (I  cos  6)  is  ijarallel  to  (that  is, 
in  phase  with)  E;  and  the  other  (I  sin  6)  is  at  right  angles  to  E. 
The  power  corresponding  to  the  actual  current  I  may  be  thought 
of  as  the  suln  of  the  powers  cbrrcsix)iiding  to  its  two  comj_x5nonts 
respectively.     But  the  comxxjnout  I  sin  0  is  at  right  angles  to  E, 
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as  in  case  h  above;  hence  the  power  corresponding  to  it  is  zero. 
This  component  is  therefore  frequently  called  the  wattless  com- 
ponent of  the  given  current. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  component  I  cos  9  is  parallel  to 
(that  is,  in  phase  with)  E,  as  in  case  a  above;  hence  the  power 
corresponding  to  this  component  is  equal  to  E  X  I  cos  0.  The 
component  I  cos  6  of  the  given  current  I  is  frequently  called  the 
power  component  of  I;  and  the  factor  cos  6  is  called  the  power 
factor  of  the  circuit. 

16.  Inductance.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  article  6  that  an 
electric  circuit  has  a  certain  kind  of  inertia  analogous  to  the  inertia 
of  water  in  a  circuit  of  pipe,  and  it  was  there  noted  that  this 
inertia  of  an  electric  circuit  is  called  inductfince.  If  an  electric 
current  in  a  circuit  is  made  to  change  in  value,  a  portion  of  the 
electromotive  force  acting  upon  the  circuit  must  be  used  to  cause 
the  current  to  change. 

In  the  same  way  a  force,  over  and  above  that  required  to 
overcome  frictionj^l  resistance,  must  act  upon  a  moving  body  to 
acceler3,te  it,  that  is,  to  make  its  speed  increase.  The  inertia  of  a 
body  is  jneasured  by  the  force  required  to  accelerate  it  at  the  rate 
of  imit  change  in  speed  per  second;  and  the  inductance  of  a 
circuit  is  nie^sured  by  the  electromotive  force  required  to  cause 
a  current  in,  the  circuit  to  change  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  per 
secoi^d.  A  circuit  is  said  to  have  an  inductance  of  one  henry* 
when  one  volt  (over  and  above  the  electromotive  force  required  to 
overcome  the  electrical  resistance)  will  cause  the  current  to  change 
at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  per  second. 

Let  X  be  the  rate  in  amperes  per  second  at  which  the  current 
in  a  circuit  is  increasing  in  value.  Then  the  electromotive  force  E 
(over  and  above  that  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit)  required  to  cause  the  current  to  increase  at  this  rate  is: 

E  =  L  aj,  (15a) 

in  which  L  is  the  inductance  of  the  circuit  in  henrys,  E  being 
expressed  in  volts. 

*  Note.  The  henry  is  a  very  large  inductance,  and  the  inductances  usually 
met  with  in  practice  are  cxpres.sed  in  thousandths  of  a  henry,  that  is,  in 
milli-henrys. 
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Example.  The  coil  of  a  large  electro-magnet  has  2.5  henrys 
of  inductance  and  5  ohms  of  resistance.  At  a  given  instant  this 
coil  is  connected  to  110- volt  direct-current  mains.  At  the  instant 
of  connecting  the  coil,  the  current  is  zero,  and  all  of  the  110  volts 
is  used  to  cause  the  current  in  the  coil  to  increase,  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  equation  15a,  x  is  equal  to  E/l^  or  110  volts  -;-  2.5  henrys, 
or  44  amperes  per  second.  That  is,  the  current  in  the  magnet  coil 
bee;ins  tz  increase  at  the  rate  of  44  amperes  per  second.  When 
the  current  in  the  magnet  coil  has  reached  the  value  of  10  amperes, 
50  volts  (=5  ohms  X  10  amperes)  of  the  total  110  volts  are  used 
in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  coil,  so  that  60  volts  (=  110 
volts  —  50  A'olts)  are  used  tc  make  the  current  increase.  There- 
fore, as  the  current  in  the  coil  passes  the  value  of  10  amperes,  it  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  E/L  =  60  volts  -r-  2.5  henrys  =  24  amperes 
per  second. 

TJie  ind^vctance  of  a  coil  wound  on  a  given  spoolis  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  number  of  turns  JV  of  wire.  For 
example,  a  given  spool  wound  with  No.  16  wire  has  500  turns  and 
an  inductance  of,  say,  0.025  henry;  the  same  spool  wound  with 
No.  28  wire  would  have  about  ten  times  as  many  turns,  and  its 
inductance  would  be  about  100  times  as  great,  or  2.5  henrys. 

The  inductance  of  a  coil  of  given  shape  is  proportional  to  its 
linear  dimensiofis,  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  heing  unchanged. 
For  example,  a  given  coil  has  an  inductance  of  0.022  henry;  and  a 
coil  three  times  as  large  in  'length,  diameter,  etc.,  but  having  the 
same  number  of  turiis  of  wire,  has  an  inductance  of  0.066  henry. 

Formulae  for  Calculating  Inductance.  The  inductance  in 
henrys  of  a  coil  of  wire  wound  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  long  wooden 
cylinder  of  length  I  centimeters  and  of  radius  r  centimeters,  is : 

in  which  N  is  the  total  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  coil.  This 
equation  is  strictly  true  for  very  long  coils  wound  in  a  thin  layer; 
but  the  equation  is  very  useful,  also,  in  calculating  the  approxi- 
mate inductance  of  even  short,  thick  coils.  Thus  a  coil  25  centi- 
meters  long  and  1\  centimeters  mean  radiiis,  containing  150  turns 
of  wire,  has  an  approximate  inductance  of 
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J        4  7^  (2.5)^  X  15(y        f,nm9oi. 
"" 25  X  10" "^  0-00022  henry. 

If  ix  coil  of  N  turns  of  wire  is  wound  on  a  long  rod  of  iron, 
instead  of  wood  or  other  non-magnetic  material,  the  inductance  in 
henrys  is  given  by  the  equation 

^  =       ;xio' —         *'*) 

in  which  L  ,  r,  N,  and  I  are  the  same  as  in  equation  15b,  and  ^ 
is  the  xx3rmeability  of  the  iron  core  at  the  particular  flux-density 
produced  in  the  iron.  This  equation  applies  to  any  iron  rod  of 
length  I  centimeters  and  radius  /■  centimeters,  wound  with  N  turns 
of  wire,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  long,  straight  rod  or  bent  into  a 
closed  ring. 

The  permeability  /a  of  iron  varies  from  500  to  1,000  or  more; 
and  therefore  the  effect*  of  placing  an  iron  core  in  a  coil  is  greatly 
to  increase  the  inductance  of  the  coil. 

The  iron  core  of  an  inductance  coil  to  be  used  with  alternating 
currents  should  be  laminated  to  reduce  eddy  currents  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  energy,  and  to  prevent  excessive  heating  of  the  core. 

Examples.  The  inductance  of  the  field  coil  of  a  certain 
shunt-wound  dynamo  is  7.5  henrys. 

The  inductance  of  a  pair  of  No.  0,  B.  &  S.  copper  line  wires 
carried  at  a  distance  of  18  inches  apart  on  a  pole  line,  is  0.0035 
henry  joer  mile. 

The  inductance  of  the  secondary  coil  of  a  large  induction  coil 
(X-ray  coil)  having  200,000  turns  of  wire,  is  2,000  henrys. 

Inductances  in  Series  and  in  Parallel.  The  inductance  of  two 
or  more  coils  in  series  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  individual 
inductances. 

The  equivalent  inductance  of  two  or  more  similar  coils  in 
parallel^  such  as  the  similar  coils  on  an  armature,  is  equal  to  Vn  of 
the  inductance  of  one  coil,  n  being  the  number  of  coils  connected 
in  i)arallel. 

*  Note.  The  permeability  /t  of  a  given  sample  of  iron  is  not  constant, 
but  decreascH  in  value  as  the  magnetizing  force  increases.  Therefore  the 
inductance  L  of  a.  coil  having  an  iron  core,  is  not  a  delinito  constant  quantity 
as  is  the  inductance  of  a  coil  without  an  iron  core. 
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17.  Capacity.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  article  (5  that  a 
charged  condenser  has  an  elastic-like  reaction  analogous  to  the 
elastic  reaction  of  a  distorted  diaphragm.  The  elasticity  of  a 
diaphragm  might  be  measured  by  the  pressure  required  to  distort 
it  to  the  extent  of  producing  one  unit  of  increase  of  volume  in  the 
space  on  one  side  of  the  diaphragm,  and  one  unit  of  decrease  of 
vohnne  in  the  space  on  the  other  side  of  the  diaphragm.  Similarly, 
the  capacity  of  a  condenser  may  be,  and  in  fact  is,  measured  by 
the  electromotive  force  required  to  force  one  unit  of  charge  of 
electricity  into  one  plate  of  the  condenser,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
withdraw  one  unit  of  charge  from  the  other  plate.  A  condenser  is 
said  to  have  a  capacity  of  one  farad  when  one  volt  of  electromotive 
force  pushes  one  coulomb  of  electric  charge  into  the  condenser.* 

The  charge  Q  pushed  into  a  condenser  by  a  steady  electro- 
motive force  E  is, 

Q  ==  C  E,  (17a) 

in  which  C  is  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  in  farads,  Q  is  the 
charge  in  coulombs,  and  E  is  the  electromotive  force  in  volts.  The 
electromotive  force  required  to  hold  a  given  charge  Q  in  the  con- 
denser is  of  course  equal  to  Q/C. 

Condensers,  to  have  a  large  capacity  (as  much  as  a  microfarad), 

are  usually  made  up  of  alternate 
sheets  of  tinfoil  and  waxed  pajjer  or 
mica,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  39.  Alter- 
Fig.  39.  nate  metal  sheets  are  connected  to- 

gether as  shown,  thus  practically  forming  two  plates  of  large  area. 
Inductivity  of  Dielectric.  The  material  between  the  plates  of 
a  condenser  is  called  a  dielectric.  The  capacity  of  a  condenser 
of  given  dimensions  depends  upon  the  ^material  used  as  the 
dielectric.  The  quotient  capacity  of  a  condenser  with  given 
dielectric  -f-  its  capacity  with  air  as  the  dielectric  is  called  the 
inductivity  of  the  given  dielectric. 

*  Note.  The  farad  is  an  exceedingly  large  capacity,  and  capacities 
encountered  in  practice  are  usually  expressed  in  millionths  of  a  farad,  that  is, 
in  microfarads. 
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TABLE  II. 
Inductivitie^. 

Air  equal  to  unity. 


Glass 3.00  to  10.00 

Vulcanite    2.r)0 

Paraffin 1.68  to    2.30 

Beeswax 1 .  86 


Mica 4.00  to  8.00 

Shellac 2.95  to  3.60 

Turpentine .2.15  to  2.43 

Petroleum 2.04  to  2.42 


Formula  for  Calculating  the  Capacity  of  a  Condenser. 

capacity  of  a  condenser  is  given  by  the  equation, 


The 


Our.as  =  885   X  10-16 


ka 
X    — ' 

X 


(17b) 


in  which  a  is  the  combined  area  in  square  centimeters  of  all  the 
leaves  of  dielectric  between  the  condenser  plates,  x  is' the  thickness 
in  centimeters  of  the  dielectric  leaves,  and  k  is  the  inductivity 
of  the  dielectric  used. 

Examples.  The  capacity  of  an  ordinary  2-quart  Leydon  jar  is 
about  0.005  microfarad.  The  capacity  of  an  average  submarine 
telegraph  cable  is  about  0.4  microfarad  per  nautical  mile.  The 
capicity  of  a  pair  of  transmission  lines  of  No.  0,  B.  &  S.  wires 
placed  18  inches  apart  between  centers  on  ijoles,  is  0.030  microfarad 
per  mile. 

Capacities  in  Series  and  in  Parallel.  The  capacity  of  a 
number  of  condensers  hi  parallel  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
individual  capacities. 

The  capacity  of  a  number  of  condensers  in  series  is, 

1 


C  = 


(1.8) 


+  etc. 


Ci         C2  Cs 

in  which  Ci,  C2,  Cs,  etc.,  are  the  individual  capacities,  and  C  is  the 
joint  capacity. 

18.  The  Fundamental  Equation  of  the  Alternating-Current 
Circuit.  An  alternator  A,  Fig.  40,  delivers  an  alternating  current 
of  I  amperes,  effective,  to  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  resistance  of  R 
ohms,  an  inductance  of  L  henrys,  and  a  condenser  of  which  the 
capacity  is  C  farads,  all  connected  in  series-.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  any  coil  having  inductance  has  resistance  also;  that  is, 
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inductance  and  resistance  are  inseparable.  Nevertheless  induc- 
tance and  resistance  are  essentially  different  in  nature  and  in  their 
effects,  and  they  are  always  considered  separately,  so  that  it  is 
helpful  to  think  of  them  as  actually  separated  in  a  circuit,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  40.  A  resistance  is  conventionally  represented 
thus,  -vsy^^AAr- ;  an  inductance  thus,  -^0QQ000?JV- ;  and  a  condenser 
thus. 


The  current  in  the  circuit,  Fig.  40,  is  assumed  to  be  harmonic, 
that  is,  to  be  a  sine-wave  current,  and  this  current  is  representetl 
by  the  line  O  I  in  Fig.  41. 

A  portion  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  is  used 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.     The  portion  of  the 


Fig.  40. 


>LI 


RI 


I 
coC 


Fig.  41. 


electromotive  force  so  used  is  an  alternating  electromotive  force  of 
which  the  effective  value  is  RI ;  it  is  in  phase  with  the  current,  and 
is  represented  by  the  line  RI  in  Fig.  41. 

A  portion  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  is  used 
to  overcome  the  inertia  or  inductance  of  the  circuit  in  causing  the 
current  to  increase  and  decrease.  The  portion  of  the  electromotive 
force  so  used  is  an  alternating  electromotive  force  of  which  the 
effective  value  is  wLI;  it  is  90°  ahead  of  I  in  phase,  and  is 
represented  by  the  line  wLI  in  Fig.  41.  The  quantity  w  is  equal 
to  27r  times  the  frequency  of  the  current  I. 

A  portion  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  is  used 
to  overcome  what  we  have  previously  called  the  electro-elasticity  of 
the  condenser,  or,  in  other  words,  to  hold  electric  charge  on  the 
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condoiisor  platos  at  each  instant.    The  portion  of  the  electromotive 
force  so  used  is  an  alternating  electromotive  force  of  which  the 

effective  value  is  - — 7^  5  it  is  90°  behind  I  in  phase,  and  is  represented 

CD  Lj 

by  the  line  — j^  in  Fig.  41. 

The  total  electromotive  force  E  of  the  alternator  is  equal  to 
the  geometric  (or  vector)  sum  of  the  parts  RI,  wLI,  and  I  /  wC. 
This  vector  sum  is  formed  by  subtracting  I  /  wC  from  wLI,  since 
it  is  opposite  to  wLI  in  direction,  and   then  adding  RI    and 


("Ll-^)^ 


(to)LI  —  I/wC)  geometrically,  as  shown  in  Fig.  42,  in  which  the 

line  Oa  represents  (<dLI   —   — j^),  and  the  line  E  represents  the 

geometric  sum  of  Oa  and  RI. 

From  Fig.  42  we  have,  by  geometry: 


E2=R2P+(a,LI 


>C 


y-, 


or. 


or. 


|~R>  +  (.,  L  -  ^^^J|; 


E^  =  P|    R»  +  (.»L 

I 5 


^f 


(19) 


R2  +  (o,  L 


0>C 


y 


The  quantity  w  L p-  is  called  the   reactance  of    the 
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circuit       Tho   term   w  L   is  often   call(Kl    inductance   reactance; 

and  the  term pc-  is  often  called  capacity  reactance.    Inductjince 

reactance   is   always  positive,  and  capacity  reactance   is   always 

negative.     It  is  convenient  to  represent  the  reactance  w  L ^^ 

of  a  circuit  by  the  single  letter  X;  that  is 

X  =  u)L \^.  (20) 

Therefore,  writing  X  for  w  L  —  — p-  in  equation  19,  we  liave: 


V 


R^  +  X^ 


Furthermore,  from  the  right  triangle  in  Fig.  42,  we  have: 

J  1 


R 


or,  •  tand  =  -^,  (22) 

in  which  6  is  the  angle  of  phase  lag  of  the  current  I  behind  the 
electromotive  force  E,  X  is  the  reactance  of  the  circuit,  and  R  is 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

19.  Resistance,  Reactance,  and  Impedance.  Consider  a 
harmonic  alternating  electromotive  force  E  which  produces  a 
harmonic  alternating  current  I  in  a  circuit.  This  electromotive 
force  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  parallel  and  the 
other  perpendicular  to  I,  as  shown,  for  example,  in  Fig.  41.  The 
component  of  E  parallel  to  I  is  equal  to  RI.  The  resistance  of  an 
alternating-current  circuit  is  sometimes  defined  as  that  factor 
which,  multiplied  by  the  current,  gives  the  component  (of  the 
electromotive  force)^which  is  parallel  to  I. 

The  component  of  E  perpendicular  to  I  is  equal  to  a>  LI ^, 

CO  C 

or  to  X  I.  The  reactance  of  an  alternating-current  circuit  may  be 
defined  as  that  factor  which,  multiplied  by  the  current,  gives  the 
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component  (of  the  electromotive  force)  which  is  perpendicular  to  I. 

The  factor  vW  +  X^,  which,  when  multiplied  by  the  current  I, 
gives  the  total  value  of  the  electromotive  force  E,  is  called  the 
impedance  of  the  alternating-current  circuit.  Of  course,  E  divided 
by  the  impedance  gives  the  value  of  the  current  I. 

Resistance,  reactance,  and  impedance  are  all  expressed  in  ohms;  we  may, 
for  example,  speak  of  10  ohms  of  resistance,  10  ohms  of  reactance,  or  10  ohms 
of  impedance.  Thus,  ohms  are  used  in  alternating-current  work  to  express  the 
three  essentially  different  things — resistance,  reactance,  and  impedance;  and 
a  specification  of  a  certain  number  of  ohms  is  not  intelligible  unless  it  is  stated 
whether  it  is  ohms  of  resistance,  ohms  of  reactance,  or  ohms  of  impedance. 

The  reactance  and  the  impedance  of  a  circuit  depend  upon  the 
frequency  of  the  alternating  current,  as  well  as  upon  the  physical 
constants  L  and  C  of  the  circuit,  since  the  factor  w  is  equal  to 
2  Tf  times  the  frequency. 


(tt*LI- 


Fig.  43. 
The  reactance  of  a  circuit  may  be  positive  or  negative,  accord- 
ing as  w  L  is  larger  than  or  less  than  — j^  -      When   reactance   is 
positive,   the    inductance   reactance   <d   L    exceeds    the    capacity 


reactance 


C 


-,  and  the  current  is  behind  the  electromotive  force 


in  phase,  as  shown  in  Fig.  42.  When  the  reactance  is  negative, 
the  capacity  reactance  exceeds  the  inductance  reactance,  and  the 
current  is  ahead  of  the  electromotive  force  in  phase,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  43. 

20.     Special   Cases   of    Electromotive    Force    and    Current 
Relations  in  Alternating-Current  Circuits.     A  clear  understand- 
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ing  of  the  following  examples  as  special  cases  of  the  general 
relations  of  electromotive  force  and  current  as  discussed  in  articles 
18  and  19,  deptmds  upon  the  following  facts: 

1.  That  the  effect  of  inductance  in  an  alternating-current  circuit 
becomes  negligible  when  thfe  inductance  is  very  small,  for  then  the  reactance 
w  L  due  to  the  inductance  is  small,  and  the  portion  of  the  electromotive  force 
required  to  overcome  the  inductance  (namely,  w  L  I,  Pig.  41)  is  also  small. 

2.  That  the  effect  of  a  condenser  in  an  alternating-current  circuit 
becomes  negligible  only  when  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  is  very  large,  for 

then  the  reactance  —  — p—  due  to  the  condenser  is  small,  and  the  portion 
of  the  electromotive  force  required  to  overcome  the  electro -elasticity  of  the 

condenser    (namely,    7=^—,  Fig.  41),  is  also  small. 

The  effect  of  an  inductance  may  be  rendered  negligible  by 
short-circuiting  it  with  a  low-resistance  wire;  and  the  effect  of  a 
condenser  also  may  be  rendered  negligible  by  short-circuiting  it 
with  a  low-resistance  wire. 

Case  A.  Non-inductive  or  Kan-reactive  Circuits.  A  circuit 
which  does  not  contain  a  condenser  and  does  not  have  any  per- 

1 ^      ci'ptible    inductance    is    called    a 

I  Jn    non=reactive    circuit.     The    term 

[  ^      non-inductive  is   frequently  used 

I  ^      in  the  sense  in  which  non-reactive 

jr  _<^      is   here  defined.     A    non-reactive 

I  ^      circuit   contains    only    resistance: 

I  ^     and  the  total  electromotive  force 

I  j       required  to  produce  a  given  alter- 

^ J       nating  current   I   in   a  non-reac- 

Fig.  44.  tive  circuit  of  which  the  resistance 

is  R  ohms,  is  RI  volts,*  and  the  electromotive  force  and  current 
are  in  phase  with  each  other.  Therefore  the  relation  between 
alternating  electromotive  force  and  current  in  a  non-reactive  circuit 
is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  direct  currents.     That  is, 

E  =  RI; 

or,  I  =  |-.  (23) 

Fig.   44   represents   a    non-reactive   circuit   connected   to  an 


*  Note.    Effective  values  are  always  understood  except   where  it  is 
distinctly  stated  to  the  contrary. 
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alternator  A;  and  Fig.  45  shows  the  relation  between  the  electro- 
motive force  and  current. 

Example.  Any  circuit  in  which  the  outgoing  and  returning 
wires  are  very  near  together,  has  very  small  inductance.  An  ordi- 
nary incandescent  lamp,  for  example,  has  a  negligible  inductance. 
O ^""^ — _./__,\ — ^  An  incandescent  lamp  the  resis- 
Fig.  45.  tance  of  which  when  hot  is  220 

ohms,  takes  half  an  ampere  effective  when  connected  to  alternat- 
ing-current supply  mains  between  which  the  eifectivc;  electromotive 
force  is  110  volts;  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  electromotive 
force,  and  the  power  in  watts  is  equal  to  the  product  of  effective 
volts  times  effective  amperes,  or  55  watts  Alternating-current 
voltmeters  are  always  made  as  nearly  as  possible  non-inductive. 

Case  B.     Circuits  Containing  Resistance  and  Inductance. 

In  this  case  the  reactance  X  (=  w  L)  is  positive,  and  the  current 

I 


RI  I 

Fig.  47. 
Fig.  40. 

lags  bcihind  the  electromotive  force  in  phase,  as  before  pointed  out. 

X 


The  tangent  of  the  angle  of  lag  is  equal  to 


R 


accordiuir    to 


equation  22;  therefore  the  angle  of  lag  of  the  current  is  small  when 
X  is  small  compared  with  R,  and  the  angle  of  lag  approaches  90° 
when  X  is  very  large  compared  with  R. 

Fig.  46  represents  a  circuit  containing  resistance  and  induc- 
tance, connected  to  an  alternator  A ;  and  Fig.  47  shows  the  relation 
between  the  electromotive  force  and  current. 

Example.  A  coil  of  wire  usually  has  a  very  considerable 
inductance,  especially  if  it  is  wound  on  a  laminated  iron  core.  In 
fact,  a  coil  womid  on  a  laminated  iron  core  usually  has  so  large  a 
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reactance,  X  (=  w  L),  tliat  the  angle  6,  Fig.  47,  is  very  nearly  90°. 
Thus,  a  certain  coil  has  a  resistance  of  2  ohms  and  an  inductance 
of  0.3  henry  when  provided  with  a  laminated-iron  core.  This  coil 
is  connected  to  an  alternator  giving  1,000  v-olts  effective  electro- 
motive force  at  a  frequency  of  133  cycles  per  second,  so  that  the 
factor  CO  is  equal  to  2  tt  X  133,  or  835.7  radians  per  second;  the 
reactance  of  the  coil  is  835.7  X  0.3,  or  250.7  ohms;  the  impedance 

I ■  1  000 

is  J  22  +  250.7^,  or  250.7  ohms;  the  current  is    ^  ,   or  3.989 

amperes;  the  current  lags  about  89|°  behind  the  electromotive 
force;  and  the  power  delivered  to  the  coil  is  1,000  volts  X  3,989 
amperes  X  cos  89|°,  which  is  equal  to  34.82  watts  (=:  R  I-).  The 
product  EI,  sometimes  called  apparent  watts,  is  equal  to  3,989 
volt-amperes. 

This  example  illustrates  one  remarkable  feature  of  alternating  currents — 
namely,  the  very  small  amount  of  actual  power  that  is  delivered  to  a  circuit 
of  large  reactance  even  though  the  electromotive  force  is  large  and  the  cur- 
rent considerable.  In  the  case  of  a  direct  current,  3.989  amperes  taken  from 
1,000-volt  mains  would  mean  an  actual  deliverj'  of  3,989  watts  of  power,  while 
in  the  above  case  the  actual  power  delivered  is  only  34.82  watts.  The  ratio 
true  watts  -i-  apparent  tvatts  is  called  the  power  factor  of  a  circuit;  and  in 
case  of  the  coil  here  under  discussion,  this  ratio  is.  equal  to  about  0.008 
(=  cos  6). 

One  never  encoimters  in  practice  a  circuit  in  which  the 
reactance  is  so  large  compared  to  the  resistance  as  in  the  above 
example;  that  is,  he  never  encounters  one  in  which  the  power 
factor  is  so  small  as  0.008.  Cases  are  often  met  with,  however,, 
where  the  reactance  is  from  two  to  ten  times  as  large  as  the 
resistance.  Thus,  one  of  the  primary  windings  of  a  certain  110- 
volt  induction  motor  has  a  resistance  of  0.7  ohm  and  a  reactance 
of  4.2  ohms.     When  the  motor  is  running  at  zero  load  this  circuit, 

according  to  equation  21,  takes      ,  =  .  n^^, ,    or  25.83 

1/0.7=^  +  4.2'^        4.258 

amperes;    the  angle   of  phase   lag  of  the   current,  according  to 

equation  22,  is  about  80|°;  and  the  jxjwer  factor  of  the  circuit 

is  0.1(54, 

A  circuit  which  contains  a  coil  wound  on  an  iron  core  takes 

more  power  than  is  expended  in  the  mere  heating  of  the  wire, 

namely  RI",  for  some  power  is   consumed  in  the  iron   core  on 
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account  of  magnetic  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents.  In  the  above 
examples  this  consumption  of  jjower  in  an  iron  core  is  neglected 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

Case  C.     Circuits  Containing  Resistance  and  a  Condenser. 

In  this  case  the  reactance  X  (=  —  — ^v)  is  negative,  and  the 

current  leads  the  electromotive  force  in  phase,  as  before  x>ointed 

out.     The  tangent  of  the  angle  of  lead  is  equal  to   .^,  according 

to  equation  22;  and  therefore  the  angle  of  lead  of  the  current 
is  small  when  X  is  small  compared  with  R  (that  is,  when  w  C  is 
large),  while  the  angle  of 

lead    of    the    current    ap-  ,  — ^ — ^ 

proaches  90°  when  X  is 
large  compared  with  R(that 
is,  when  wC  is  small). 

Fig.  48  represents  a 
circuit  containing  resis- 
tance and  a  condenser,  con- 
nected to  an  alternator  A ; 

and    Fig.    49    shows    the        i^^ ^ 

relation  between  the  elec- 
tromotive force  and  current. 

Example.  A  condenser  with  a  capacity  of  2  microfarads 
(which  is  large,  as  condensers  go)  is  connected  to  alternating- 
current  mains  through  a  resistance  coil  of  200  ohms.    The  effective 

Q  RI        ^ I ^  electromotive  force  between 

the  mains   is   1,000  volts, 
and  the  frequency  is   133 
cycles  per  second,  so  that 
the    factor    w  is  equal  to 
835.7  radians   per  second; 
the  reactance  of  the  con- 
Fig.  49.  denser     is      598.3     ohms 
(negative);    the   imixiduncc  of   the   circuit  is   (530.85  ohms;    the 
^currtsnt,  according  to  equation  21,  is  1.585  amperes;  the  current, 
according  to  equation  22,  is  71°  34'   ahead  of  the  electromotive 
force  in  phase;  and  the  power  delivered  to  tlie  circuit  is  1,000  volts 


Fig.  48. 
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X  1.585  amperes  X  cos  71°  34',  which  is  equal  to  501.2  watts 
(=RP). 

If  the  above  condenser  is  connected  to  the  l,0(X)-volt  133-cycle 
inains  through  a  wire  of  negligible  resistance,  then  the  current 

will  be    p.'    ^ — r ,  or  1.671  amperes;  the  current  will  be  very 

nearly  90°  ahead  of  the  electromotive  force  in  phase;  the  power 
factor  will  be  nearly  zero;  and  of  course  the  power  delivered  to  the 
condenser  will  be  nearly  zero. 

A  circuit  containing  a  condenser  takes  a  little  more  power 
than  is  expended  in  the  mere  heating  of  the  wire^  namely  R  I-,  for 
some  power  is  consmned  in  the  insulating  material  between  the 
condenser  plates.  In  the  aboA^e  examples,  this  consumption  of 
power  in  the  insulating  material  of  a  condenser  is  neglected  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity. 

Case  D.     Circuit  in  which  the  Inductance  Reactance   m  L 

is  Balanced  hy  the  Capacity  Reactance  — j^.      In     this     case 

E 

equation  19  reduces  to  I  =      ^^    ;  that  is,  the  electromotive  force 

acting  upon  the  circuit  has  to  overcome  resistance  only,  as  in  case 

of  the  non-reactive  circuit.     This  case,  in  which  w  L  —    — w- 

is  equal  to  zero,  is  considered  again  in  the  following  article,  on 
resonance. 

21.  Electric  Resonance.  Consider  a  circuit,  like  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  40,  containing  a  given  resistance  R,  a  given  induc- 
ttince  L,  and  a  given  caimcity  C.  Suppose  that  the  alternator  A 
is  at  first  run  at  very  slow  speed  so  as  to  give  very  low  frequency, 
and  is  then  gradually  increased  in  speed  so  as  to  cause  the 
frequency  to  increase.  This  gradual  increase  of  frequency  will 
cause  a  gradual  increase  in  the  value  of  the  factor  w  (equal  to  2  ir 
times  the  frequency);  and  as  w  increases,  the  following  relations 

between  inductance  reactance  w  L   and  cajxicity  reactance  — y^ 

will  obtain:  | 

(a)  At  first,  when  the  frequency  i.s  very  low  (few  cycles  per  si'cond),  the 
value  of  o)  is  small.     Therefore    the    inductance    reactance  w  L  is  small; 
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the  capacity  reactance p=^—  is  large;  and  the  total  net    reactance  wL    — 

-~f-  is  negative,  and  very  nearly  the  same  as  j^^  alone. 

(b)    As  the  frequency  increases,  the  value  of  w.  increases.    Therefore  the 
inductance  reactance  w  L  increases;  the  capacity  reactance  — yt~  decreases; 

and  the  total  net  reactance   w  L pc—  decreases  in  value  on  account  of 

w  (J 

the  increase  of  w  L,  and  also  on  account  of  the  decrease  of  — w— .    For  a  cer- 

tain  critical  value  of  the  fre(iuency,  w  L  becomes  equal  to ^=^,  so  that  the 

total  net  reactance  is  then  zero.    That  is: 

1 


or, 


w    C       ~ 

0; 

1 

~      wC     ' 

1 

~     LC 

1 

"  VlTC 

1 

or,  since  w  equals  2  ir/',  we  have: 

in  which  /'  is  the  critical  value  of  th(!  frecjuoncy  for  which  inductance 
reactance  is  balanced  by  capacity  niactanco  in  the  given  circuit,  L  being  the 
inductance  of  the  circuit,  and  C  the  capacity  of  the  condenser.  See  Fig.  40. 
(c)  As  the  frecjuency  increases  beyond  the  critical  value/',  the  induct- 
ance reactance  w  L  continues  to  increase;  the  caj)acity  reactance  continues  to 

decrease;    and   the    net   reactance  w  L  —   j=^— ,  now  positive  in  value, 

continues  to  increase  in  value. 

Now,  imagine  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  to  be 
r/^nstant  in  value,  although  increasing  in  frequency  as  the  alter- 
nator is  speeded  up.  The  current  in  the  circuit  will  at  first 
increase  with  increasing  frequency  until  the  critical  frecpieiicy/' 
(see  equation  24)  is  reached,  and  then  the  current  will  decrease  in 
value  as  the  fn^quency  increases,  a  maximum  value  of  current 
being  produced  at  the  critical  frequency/''.     This  production  of  a 
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maxinmm  current  at  the  critical  frequency  /'  is  called  eiectrical 
resonance.     At   critical  frequency   the   reactance         ^ 


is  zero;  and  the  general  equation  (19)  reduces  to  I  = 


L  — 

E 
R 


O 


as  ex- 
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plained  in  Case  D  of  article  20.  That  is,  the  value  of  the  current 
at  the  critical  frequency  is  determined  solely  hy  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit. 

The  variation  of  current  in  a  circuit  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  40, 
with  increasing  frequency,  electromotive  force  being  kept  constant 

in  value,  is  shown  graphically 
in  Fig.  50,  which  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  following  data. 
E  =  200  volts,  effective; 
E  =  2  ohms;  L  =  0.352 
henry;  and  C  =  20  micro- 
farads. 

The  critical  frequency  cor- 
•^^S-  50.  responding  to  these  values  of 

L  and  C  is  60  cycles  per  second,  according  to  equation  24.  The 
maximum  point  of  the  curve  is  not  a  cusp,  as  would  appear  from 
the  figure;  but  the  curve  is  rounded  at  the  tOp,  the  figure  being 
drawn  on  too  small  a  scale  to  show  it. 

The  important  physical  features  of  electric  resonance  are 
explained  in  the  next  two  articles,  22  and  23. 

22.  Multiplication  of  Electromotive  Force  by  Resonance. 
When  resonance  exists  in  a  circuit  containing  an  inductance  iind  a 
condenser  in  series,  the  alternating  electromotive  force  w  L  I 
between  the  terminals  of  the  inductance,  and  the  alternating 
electromotive  force  I  /  w  C  between  the  terminals  of  the  condenser, 
may  each  be  much  greater  than  the  alternating  electromotive  force 
R  I  which  acts  upon  the  circuit.  This  fact  is  easily  understood 
by  means  of  the  mechanical  analogue.  If  even  a  very  weak 
periodic  force  act  uix)n  a  weight  which  is  susx)ended  from  a  spiral 
spring,  the  weight  will  be  set  into  violent  vibration,  provided  the 
frequency  of  the  force  is  the  same  as  the  proper  frequency  of 
oscillation  of  the  body.  The  forces  acting  on  the  sjjring  may 
reach  enormously  greater  values  than  the  periodic  force  which 
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maintaius  tho  motion  of  tlio  system.  Moreover,  the  forces  which 
act  upon  the  weight  to  produce  its  up-and-down  acceleration  may 

reach  values  very  much  larger  than  the 
periodic    force    which    maintains  the 
,  ,  motion. 

Example.    A  coil  having  an  induc- 
tance of  0.352  henry  and  a  resistance 
^'"^    y  >  •,    of    2    ohms,   and  .a    condenser  of  20 

microfarads    capacity,    are    connected 
L  in  series  between  alternating-current 

mains.     The  critical  frequency  of  this 
circuit  is  60  cycles  pt^r  second,  accord- 
ing to  equation  24.     The  electromotive 
Fig.  51.  force  between  the  mains  is  200  volts, 

and    its    frequency   is    60   cycles   per   second.     The   current   in 

the  circuit  is  — ^ — t -,  or  100  amperes,  according  to  equation  19 ; 

tho  effective  electromotive  force  between  the  condenser  terminals 
is  13,270  volts  effective  (=  I  /  <o  C) ;  and  the  electromotive  force 
between  the  terminals  of  the  inductance  is  also  13,270  volts  effec- 
tive (=^  a>  L  I). 

The  multiplication  of  electromotive  force  by  resonance  may  be 
clearly  understood  with  the  help  of  the  clock  diagram.  Fig.  51. 
The  electromotive  force  co  L  I  required  to  overcome  inductance 
reactance  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  electromotive  force  I  /  w  C 


A. 

B 


Fig.  52. 

required  to  overcome  capacity  reactance,  as  shown  in  Fig.  51,  so 
that  the  geometric  sum  of  o>  L  I,  I  /  w  C,  and  RI  is,  simply,  RI. 
A  transmission  line  has  both  inductance  and  capacity,  and  there- 
fore electric  resonance  may  occur  on  a  transmission  line.  The 
phenomena  of  a  transmission  line,  however,  are  very  greatly  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  capacity  is  distributed;  and  a  simple 
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explanation  of  line  resonance  can  be  given  only  by  approximation, 
as  follows: 

An  alternator  A,  Fig.  52,  delivers  current  to  a  long  trans- 
mission line.  The  resonance  effects  are  nearly  independent  of 
whether  the  receiving  apxmratus  at  B  is  connected  or  not.  We  shall 
therefore  consider  that  the  receiving  apparatus  is  disconnected,  and 
that  the  ends  of  the  two  transmission  lines  are  insulated  from 
each  other. 

A  first  approximation  to  the  behavior  of  the  line  may  be 
obtained  by  looking  upon  the  distant  end  of  the  line  hhh  as  a 
condenser  purely  and  simply,  while  the  near  end  of  the  line  «  a  a 
is  looked  upon  simply  as  an  inductance.  The  transmission  line 
shown  in  Fig.  52  is  then  equivalent  to  the  combination  shown  iu 
Fig.  53,  which  is  identical  with  the  combination  shown  in  Fig.  40. 
The  value  of  L  may  be  taken  as  the  inductance  of,  say,  half  the 
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Fig.  53. 

length  of  the  line;  and  the  capacity  C  may  be  taken  as  the  capacity 
of  the  distant  half  of  the  transmission  line.  Then,  if  the  alternator 
A  gives  a  frequency  equal  to  the  critical  value  for  these  values 
of  L  and  C,  as  per  equation  24,  we  shall  have  resonance,  and  the 
electromotive  force  between  the  lines  at  the  distant  end  (between 
terminals  of  C,  Fig.  53)  may  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  alternator  A.  This  condition  actually  occurs 
in  the  practical  oj^jeration  of  long  transmission  lines ;  and  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  have  as  much  as  11,000  volts  at  the  receiving 
end  of  a  long  transmission  line  when  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
generator  is  but  10,000  volts. 

23.  Multiplication  of  Current  by  Resonance.  An  alternator 
A,  Fig.  54,  delivers  current  to  a  circuit  which  divides  at  the  points 
a  and  h  into  two  branches,  one  branch  containing  an  inductance  L, 
and  the  other  branch  containing  a  capacity  C,  as  shown.  The  two 
branches  constitute:  a  closetl  circuit  in  and  of  tnein^elves;  and  if  the 
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frequency  of  the  alternator  is  equal  to  the  critical  frequency  of  the 
circuit  constituted  by  the  two  branches — that  is,  if  the  frequency 

1 


of  the  alternator  is  equal  to 
the  sipall  current   I   from 


27r 
the 


01 


Fiir.  54. 


iz-=- ,  as  per  e>quation  24,  then 

r   Xj  C 

alternator  will  divide  into  two 
currents  -^i  and  I2  in  the  respec- 
tive branches,  and  the  currents 
Ii  and  I2  may  each  be  very  much 
larger  in  value  than  the  undi- 
vided current  I.  The  fact  is 
that,  because  of  resonance,  a  very 
large  current  is  made  to  surge 
back  and  forth  around  the  closed 
circuit  formed  by  the  two 
branches. 

.  The  multiplication  of  current  by  resonance  may  be  clearly 
understood  with  the  help  of  the  clock  diagram,  Fig.  55. 

The  lino  OE  represents  the  electromotive  force  Ix^tween  the  branch 
points  a  and  b  (see  Fig.  54);  the  line  Ij  represents  the  lagging  current  which 
the  electromotive  force  E  produces  in 
the  branch  containing  the  inductance; 
the  line  Ig  represents  the  leading  cur- 
rent which  the  electromotive  force  E 
produces  in  the  branch  containing  the 
condenser;  and  the  line  I,  which  is  the 
geometric  sum  of  Ii  and  I2,  represents 
the  total  current  in  the  undivided  part 
of  the  circuit  in  Fig.  54. 

Example.     Three  similar  32- 
candle-power  incandescent    lamps  Fig.  55. 

A,  B,  and  D,  Fig.  56,  each  having  100  ohms  resistance,  are  con- 
nected as  shown,  to  550- volt  mains ;  L  is  an  inductance  of  0.597 
henry;  and  C,  a  capacity  of  2.49  microfarads.  Then  the  current 
flowing  through  the  lamp  A  is  not  quite  0.4  ampere,  while  one 
ampere  of  current  flows  through  each  of  the  lami)s  B  and  D. 

24.  Use  of  the  Condenser  as  a  Compensator  for  Lagging 
Current.  An  alternator  may  be  di'signed  to  develop  a  certain 
effective  electromotive  force  E,  and  to  deliver  a  certain  efiPective 
current  I,  at  full  load.    Now,  the  ixjrmissible  ix)wer  output  of  such 
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an  alternator  would  be  EI  watts  to  a  non-reactive  circuit  having 
unity  power  factor  (cos  ^  =  1);  but  if  the  receiving  circuit  is 
reactive,  the  permissible  power  output  of  the  alternator  is  only 

EI  cos  6,  where  the  power  factor 
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(cos  &)  may  in  practice  have  a 
value  of  8/10  or  less.  If  a 
condenser  C  of  sufficiently  large 
capacity,  Fig.  57,  is  connected  to 
the  terminals  of  an  alternator  A 
which  delivers  current  to  an  in- 
^'S-  56.  ductive  receiving  circuit  R  L,  the 

effect  of  L  will  be  neutralized;  the  current  delivered  by  A  will  be 
in  phase  with  the  electromotive  force  of  A;  and  the  permissible 
power  output  will  be  EI.    The 
condenser  is  said  to  compensate  \^ 

for  the  lagging  current  taken  by 
the  inductive  receiving  circuit. 

Another    advantage    (aside  ^ 
from  the  increase  of  the  permis- 
sible power  output  of  the  gener- 
ator) that  would  result  from  this 
compensating  of  lagging  current  Fig.  57. 

by  means  of  a  condenser,  is  that 

the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  would  not  fall  off  so  much 
with  increase  of  load  as  is  the  case  when  lagging  current  is  not 
compensated  for.     The  cost,  however,  of  large  condensers  is  so 

great  that  their  use  for  the  compensation 
of  lagging  current  is  not  commercially 
practicable. 

Let  Ir  be  the  current  delivered  to 
the  receiving  circuit  R  L,  Fig.  57.     Let 
Ic  be  the  current  delivered  to  tlio  con- 
denser C;  this  current  is  90°  ahead  of  E 
Fig.  58.  ill  phase.  Let  la  be  the  current  delivered 

by  the  alternator  A.  It  is  desired  that  la  be  in  phase  with  E,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  58.  Let  cos  Q  be  the  pov^er  factor  of  the  receiving 
circuit  R  L. 
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From  Fig.  58  it  is  evident  that  Ic  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
component  of  Ir  which  is  at  right  angles  to  E,  namt^ly,  Ir  sin  6. 
Tiierefore, 

Ic  =  Ir  sin  0.  (i) 

Now,  Ic  is  equal  to  E  /  — j^   (=  w  C  E),  that  is,  is  equal  to  the 

ft)  \j 

electromotive  force  between  the  condenser  terminals  divided  by  the 
reactance  of  the  condenser.    The  value  of  sin  0  is 


whence 


V  R^  +<-'  L^ 

E 

and  Ir  =  —  ;  so  that,  substituting  the  values  of  Ir 

l/R^  +0,2  L^ 

aj^'  sin  0,  equation  i  above  becomes 

rN  -Ti  o)  L  E  ~    /  •  •\ 

^^=   n'  +  .'v   •     <'*> 

in  which  R  is  the  resistance  (in  ohms)  of  a  receiving  circuit;  L  is 
the  inductance  (in  henrys)  of  the  receiving  circuit;  o,  is  a  factor 
equal  to  2  tt  times  the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second;  and  C  is 
the  capacity  (in  farads)  of  the  condenser  required  to  compensate 
for  the  lagging  current  delivered  to  the  receiving  circuit. 

Example.  An  alternator  having  an  electromotive  force  of 
1,100  volts  and  a  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second,  delivers  102.4 
amperes  of  current  to  a  receiving  circuit  of  which  the  power  factor 
is  0.871  (9.35  ohms  resistance  and  0.014  henry  inductance).  A 
condenser  to  compensate  for  the  lagging  current  in  this  case  would 
have  to  have,  according  to  equation  25,  a  capacity  of  121.4  micro- 
farads, calculated  as  follows: 

^  =  9.35'  +  (2  .TeO)'  X  0.014'    ^"^    =    0.(m\2U  farad 

=  121.4  microfarads. 

This  condenser  would  take  from  the  mains  a  current  of  50.34 
amperes,  which  would  be  90°  ahead  of  the  electromotive  force  in 
phase,  and  this  current  would  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  wattless 
component  of  the  102.4  amperes  of  current  delivered  to  the  inductive 
circuit.     Such  a  condenser  would  require  about  114,000  leaves 
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of  tin  foil  8  inches  X  10  inches,  separatwl  by  114,000  leaves  of 
paraffined  paper,  each  0.03  inch  in  thickness.     This  would  give  a 
stack  of  condenser  leaves  of  about  400  feet  total  thickness ;  and  tne 
cost  of  material  and  labor  would  be  at  least  $10  per  microfarad. 
25.    Circuits  in  Series,    An  alternator  A,  Fig.  59,  delivers 
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current  to  two  coils  (or  ele- 
ments) in  series  as  shown. 
Let  Rj^be  the  resistance,  and 
Xi  the  reactance,  of  coil  No.  1. 
Let  R2  be  the  resistance,  and 
X-ithe  reactance,  of  coil  No.  2. 
Let  I  be  the  current  flowing 
through  the  circuit;  E  the 
electromotive  force  between 
Fig.  59.  the  mains;    Ei  the    electro- 

motive force  between  the  terminals  of  coil  No.l;  and  E2  the  elec- 
tromotive force  between  the  terminals  of  coil  No.  2.  Let  6  be 
the  phase  difPerence  between  E  and  I;  B\.  the  phase  difference 
between  Ei  and  I;  and  Q^  the  phase  difference  between  Eg  and  I, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  60. 

Of  course  6\  is  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  Xi  /  jj  .  ^2  is  the 
angle  whose  tangent  isXo/jj  .  and  B  is  the  angle  whose  tangent 
is  (Xi -f  X2) //jj  _i.jj  )   according  to  equation  22. 

The  general  relation  between  Ei, 
E2,  and  E  is  shown  sufficiently  by 
the  clock  diagram,  Fig.  60,  and  this 
general  relation  need  not  be  further 
discussed.  Two  very  important  prac- 
tical cases,  however,  arise,  which  in- 
volve circuits  in  series — namely,  the 
loss  of  electromotive  force  in  trans- 
mission lines,  and  the  loss  of  electro- 
motive force  in  alternator  armatures.  Fig.  60. 

26.  Electromotive  Force  Losses  in  Transmission  Lines, 
An  alternator  of  which  the  electromotive  force  is  E,  delivers 
current  over  a  transmission  line  of  which  the  resistance  is  R^  and 
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the  reactance  (iutkictauco  reactance)  is  Xi,  to  a  receiving  circuit 
of  which  the  resistance  is  Rg  and  the  reactance  is  Xg.  The  total 
electromotive  force  used  to  overcome  the  resistance  and  reactance 
of  the  transmission  line  is  E  i ,  and  the  electromotive  force  between 
the  terminals  of  the  receiving  circuit  is  Eg.  The  current  delivered 
is  I.  Then  the  general  relation  between  E,  Ei,  and  Eg  is  as 
shown  in  Fig.  60,  except  that  E^  is  visually  much  larger  than  Ex 
in  value.  There  are  three  interesting  and  simple  special  cases  of 
electromotive  force  losses  in  transmission  lines,  as  follows  :* 

Case  1.  When  the  receiving  circuit  is  non-reactive.  In 
this  case  the  electromotive  force  E2  between  the  terminals  of  the 
receiving  circuit  is  in  phase  with  I,  and  the  general  diagram  of 


Fig.  61. 

Fig.  GO  takes  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  61.  The  total  electromotive 
force  El  consumed  in  the  line,  is  sometimes  called  the  impedance 
loss;  and  its  two  components  Ri  I  and  Xi  I,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61, 
are  called  the  resistance  Joss  and  the  reactance  loss,  respectively. 
Now,  a  careful  inspection  of  Fig.  61  makes  it  evident  that  the 
numerical  difference  in  value  of  E  and  E2  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  resistance  loss  in  the  line,  Ri  I ;  and  that  the  reactance  loss 
in  the  line,  Xi  I,  has  little  to  do  with  the  difference  in  value  of  E 
and  E2.  Therefore,  whe?i  the  receiving  circuit  is  non-reactive.,  the 
difference  in  value  between  generator  electromotive  force  E  and 
receiver  electromotive  force  E2  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  resistance 
loss  of  electromotive  force  in  the  line.,  and  sensibly  independent 
of  the  reactance  loss  of  electromotive  force  in  the  line. 

Case  2.  When  the  receiving  circuit  is  highly  reactive. 
In  this  case  the  electromotive  force  E2  between  the  terminals 
of  the  receiving  circuit  is  nearly  90°  ahead  of  I  in  phase,  and  the 
general  diagram  of  Fig.  60  takes  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  62. 

*NoTK.  This  discus-sion  applies  to  comparatively  short  lines,  ter  miles  or 
less  in  length,  inasmuch  as  the  capacity  of  the  line  is  not  hero  taken  into 
account. 
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A  careful  inspection  of  Fig.  62  makes  it  evident  that  the  difference 
in  value  of  E  and  E2  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  reactance  loss 
in  the  line,  Xi  I ;  and  that  the  resistancQ  loss  in  the  line,  Ri  I,  has 
little  to  do  with  the  difference  in  value  of  E  and  E2.  Therefore, 
when  the  receiving  circuit  is  highly  reactive^  the  numerical  differ- 
ence in  value  hetween  generator  electromotive  force  E  and  receiver 
electromotive  force  E2  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  reactance  loss  of 
electromotive  force  in  the  line^  and  R.r 

sensibly   independent  of  the  resis- 
tance loss  of  electromotive  force  in       x.i 
the  line. 

Case  3.  When  the  receiving 
circuit  has  large  capacity  reactance. 
In  this  case  the  electromotive  force 
E2  between  the  terminals  of  the  re-  ^ 
ceiving  circuit  is  nearly  90°  behind  I 
in  phase,  and  the  general  diagram  of 
Fig.  60  takes  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  63.  A  careful  inspection  of 
Fig.  63  makes  it  evident  that  the 
difference  in  value  of  E  and  Eg  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  reactance 
loss  in  the  line,  Xi  I,  and  that  this 
reactance  loss  is  added  to  the  gener- 
ator electromotive  force  E  to  give  ^ 
the  receiver  electromotive  force  E^ .  Fig.  62. 
Inspection  of  Fig.  63  shows  furthermore  that  the  resistance  loss  in 
the  line,  R  ^  I,  has  little  to  do  with  the  difference  in  value  of  E  and 
E2.  Therefore,  2^Aew  <Ae  receiving  circuit  has  a  high  capacity 
reactance^  the  reactance  loss  in  the  line  is  sensibly  equal  to  the 
7'ise  in  value  of  the  electromotive  force  betioeen  generator  and 
receiver^  and  this  rise  in  value  is  sensibly  independent  of  the 
resistance  loss  of  electromotive  force  in  ihe  line.  Of  course,  it  is 
confusing  to  speak  of  the  electromotive  force  Xi  I  as  reactance 
loss  when  the  receiving  circuit  has  a  high  capacity  reactance;  it 
would  be  better  in  this  case  to  speak  of  Xi  I  as  the  reactance  gain 
of  electromotive  force  in  the  line. 
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27.     Electromotive   Force  Losses  in  Alternator  Armatures. 

Let  E  be  the  total  induced  electromotive  force  in  the  armature  of 
an  alternator.  A  portion  E  i  of  this  electromotive  force  is  used  to 
overcome  the  resistance  Ri  and  the  reactance  Xj  of  the  armature; 
and  the  remainder  Eg  is  available  at  the  terminals  of  the  alternator 
for  producing  current  in  the  outside  circuit,  of  which  the  resis- 
tance is  Rs  and  the  reactance 
is  Xs.  The  general  relation 
between  E,  Ej,  and  Eg  is  as 
shown  in  Fig.  60,  except  that 
\  E^  is  usually  much  larger 

than  El  in  value.  There  are 
three  interesting  and  simple 
special  cases  of  electromotive 
force  losses  in  alternator 
armatures,  as  follows: 

Case  1.  When  the  re- 
ceiving circuit  is  non-reac- 
tive. In  this  case  the  elec- 
tromotive force  Ea  between 
the  terminals  of  the  alter- 
nator is  in  phase  with  the 
current  I  delivered  by  the 
machine,  and  the  general  dia- 
gram of  Fig.  60  takes  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  61,  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  when  the 
receiving  circuit  is  non-reac- 
tive, the  numerical  difference 
in  value    between   the  total 
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Fig.  63. 

induced  electromotive  force  E  and  the  terminal  electromotive  force 
Ea  of  the  machine  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  resistance  loss  of 
electromotive  force,  R  i  I,  in  the  armature,  and  sensibly  indepen- 
dent of  the  reactance  loss  of  electromotive  force,  Xi  I,  in  the 
armature. 

Case  2.  When  the  receiving  circuit  is  highly  reactive. 
In  this  case  the  electromotive  force  E2  between  the  terminals  of  the 
alternator  is  nearly  90°  ahead  of  I  in  phase,  and  the  general  diagram 
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of  Fig.  00  takes  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  62,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  receiving  circuit  is  highly  reactive  the  numerical 
difference  in  value  between  the  total  induced  electromotive  force  E 
and  the  terminal  electromotive  force  E2  of  the  machine  is  sensibly 
equal  to  the  reactance  loss  of  electromotive  force,  Xi  I,  in,  the 
armature,  and  sensibly  independent  of  the  resistance  loss  of  electro- 
motive force,  Ri  I,  in  the  armature. 

Case  3  W/ien  the  receiving  circuit  has  large  capacity 
reactance  In  this  case  the  electromotive  force  Ea  between  the 
terminals  of  the  alternator  is  nearly  90°  behind  I  in  x^hase,  and  the 
general  diagram  of  Fig.  60  takes  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  63,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  when  the  ^ecei^ing  circuit  has  a  high 
capacity  reactance  the  difference  in  value  between  E  and  Ea  is 
sensibly  equal  to  Xi  I,  E2  helng  larger  than  E.,  and  sensibly 
independent  of  the  resistance  loss  of  electromotive  force,  Ri  I,  in 
the  armature. 

MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS. 

28.  The  Hot=wire  Ammeter  and  Voltmeter.*  In  these  in- 
struments the  current  to  be  measured  is  sent  through  a  stretched 
wire.  The  wire,  heated  by  the  current,  lengthens,  and  actuates  a 
pointer  which  ijlays  over  a  divided  scale. 

The  hot-wire  Instrument^  when  calibrated  hy  continuous 
currents^  indicates  effective  values  of  alternating  cmi'ents;  and 
when  calibrated  by  continuous  electromotive  forces^  it  ifidicates 
effective  values  of  alternating  electromotive  forces. 

Proof.  Consider  an  alternating  current  and  a  continuous  current  C 
which  give  the  same  reading.  These  currents  generate  heat  in  the  wire  at 
the  same  average  rate.  This  rate  is  RC*  for  the  continuous  current,  and 
R  X  average  i^  for  the  alternating  current,  i  being  the  instantaneous  value 
of  the  alternating  current.  Therefore  R  C*  =  RX  average  i'';  or  C-  =  aver- 
age i'-;  or  C  :=  1/  average  i'^. 

The  proof  for  electromotive  forces  is  similar  to  this  proof  for 
currents. 


*NoTE.  All  voltmeters  except  the  electrostatic  voltmeter  are  essentially 
ammeters;  that  is,  the  electromotive  force  to  be  mciisurtHl  produces  a  current 
which  actuates  the  instrument.  The  scale  over  which  the  jiointer  plays,  may 
be  arranged  to  indicate  either  the  value  of  the  current  flowing  througli  the 
instrument,  or  the  value  of  the  electromotive  force  acting  between  the  t<;rmi« 
nals  of  the  instrumen*. 
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Fig.  64  is  a  general  view  of  the  hot-wire  ammeter  of  the  Stan- 
ley Electric  Manufacturing  Company.  The  current  to  be  measured 
passes  through  a  short 
wire  of  platinum  silver 
alloy  which  is  placed, 
properly  protected,  in 
the  circuit;  and  the 
elongation  of  the  wire 
due  to  the  heating  effect 
of  the  current  actuates 
the  pointer,  which  is 
delicately  mounted  in 
jeweled  bearings.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the 
current  measured  passes 
through  the  hot  wire,  but  Fig.  64. 

the  main  portion  of  the  current  passes  through  a  shunt  of  low 
resistance. 


Fig.  est. 


l<"'ig.  GfOT. 
29.     The  Electro-dynamometer  Used  as  an  Ammeter.     The 

electro-dynamom(iter  consists  of  a  fixed  coil  and  a  movabh?  coil 
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connected  in  series,  throngh  both  of  which  the  current  to  be  meas- 
ured flows.     The  current  causes  "the  fixed  coil  to  exert  a  certain 


Fig.  66. 
force  upon  the  movable  coil;  and  the  value  of  the  current  is  deter- 
mined either  (a)  by  observing  the  angle  ^  through  which  a  helical 
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spring  must  be  twisted  (by  hand)  in  order  to  balance  the  above- 
mentioned  force,  or  (h)  by  allowing  the  force  to  turn  the  movable 
coil,  and  move  a  pointer  over  a  divided  scale.  In  the  Siemens 
electro-dynamometer,  method  «  is  emj)loyed-  in  many  commercial 
forms  of  electro-dynamometer,  method  h  is  employed. 

The  essential  features  of  the 
Siemens  electro -dynamometer  are 
shown  in  Figs.  65«  and  6ob.  The 
stationary  coil  A  is  supported  by 
a  clamp  attached  to  the  standard 
.p  S;  and  the  movable  coil  B  is  hung 
by  a  thread,  the  plane  of  coil  B 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  coil  A.  The  terminals  of  the 
movable  coil  dip  into  cups  of 
mercury  a  a,  and  the  current  to 
be  measured  is  sent  through  both 
coils  in  series.  The  force  action 
between,  the  coils  is  balanced  by 
carefully  turning  the  torsion  head 
...  f~        i\\s  ^  by  hand,  thus  twisting  a  helical 

*'''////ll|IH\\\^^^  spring    b,  one    end  of    which   is 

Fig.  67.  attached  to  the  coil   B    and  the 

other  to  the  torsion  head  c.  The  observed  angle  of  twist  necessary 
to  bring  the  swinging  coil  to  its  zero  position,  is  read  off  by  means 
of  the  pointer  d  and  the  graduated  scale  e.  The  pointer y  attached 
to  the  coil  shows  when  it  has  been  brought  to  its  zero  ix)sition. 
The  observed  angle  of  twist  of  the  helical  spring  affords  a  measure 
of  the  force  action  between  the  coils,  and  the  current  is  jjroxwr- 
tional  to  the  square  root  of  this  angle  of  twist.     That  is, 

I  =  kl^~^  (26) 

in  which  I  is  the  effective  value  of  the  alternating  current;  <f>  is 
the  observtid  angle  of  twist  of  the  heliad  spring  b;  and  k  is  a  con- 
stant called  the  reduction  factor  of  the  instrument. 

Example.  A  twist  of  220°  is  required  to  balance  the  force 
action  of  18.8  anqx;res  in  a  certain  Siemens  electro-dynamometi'r, 
so  that  the  reduction  factor  k  of  tlie  instrument  is,  by  equation 
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26,  equal  to  18.8  amperes  divided  by  V  220,  or  1.267.  A  certaiu 
current  to  be  measured  requires  a  twist  of  the  torsion  head  of  165", 
hence  the  value  of  the  current  is  equal  to  1.267  multiplied  by 
l/  165,  or  16.28  amperes. 

The  electro-dynamometer,  when  standardized  hy  direct  cur- 
rents, indicates  effective  values  of  alternating  currents. 

Proof.  A  given  deflection  of  the  suspended  coil  depends  upon  a  defi- 
nite average  or  constant  force  action  between  the  coils.  The  constant  force 
action  due  to  a  constant  current  C  is  TcG'^  (proportional  to  C);  and  the  aver- 
age force  action  due  to  an  alternating  current  is  Ic  X  average  t";  so  that  if 
these  currents  give  equal  deflections,  we  have  fcC^  =  ^  X  average  i'-;  or  C-*  = 
average  i*';  or  C  =  v^  average  i*- 

The  electro-dynamometer  is  the  standard  instrument  for  mejis- 
uring  alternating  currents,  and  it  is  always  used  in  accurate  meas  • 
urements. 

30.  The  Electro=dynamoineter  Used  as  a  Voltmeter.  When 
used  as  a  voltmeter  the  coils  of  the  electro-dynamometer  are  made 
of  fine  wire,  and  an  auxiliary  non-inductive  resistance  is  usually 
connected  in  series  with  the  coils. 

When  the  inductance  of  the  electro-dynamometer  coils  is 
small,  such  an  instrument,  when  calibrated  hy  continuous  electro- 
motive forces,  indicates  effective  values  of  alternating  electro- 
motive forces. 

When  it  is  certain  that  the  inductance  of  an  electro-dynamo- 
meter is  negligibly  small,  the  instrument  may  be  used  in  refined 
alternating  electromotive  force  measurements. 

Inductance  Error  of  the  Electro-dynamometer  Used  as  a 
Voltmeter.  An  electro-dynamometer  which  has  been  cidibrated 
by  continuous  electromotive  forces  indicates  less  than  the  effective 
value  of  an  alternating  electromotive  force.  Let  E  be  the  reading 
of  an  electro-dynamometer  voltmeter  when  an  alternating  electro- 
motive force  (harmonic),  of  which  the  effective  value  is  E,  is  con- 
nected to  its  terminals.  That  is,  E  is  the  continuous  electromotive 
force  which  gives  the  same  deflection  as  E;  and,  since  E  gives  the 
same  deflection  as  E,  it  follows  that  the  effective  current  j)roduced 
by  E  is  equal  to  the  continuous  current  produced  by  E;  that  is, 

E  E 
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in  which  R  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  instrument;  L  its  induct- 
ance ;  and  to  =  %rf^  where  /  is  the  frequency  of  the  alternating 
electromotive  force.     Solving  equation  (a)  for  E,  we  have, 


That  is,  the  reading  of  the  instrument  must  be  multiplied  by  the 
factor 


l/R^  +  ^^  L^ 
R 

to  give  the  true  eflPective  value  of  a  harmonic  alternating  electro- 
motive force. 

Plunger-type  voltmeters  also  have  inductance  errors. 

31.  The  Electrostatic  Voltmeter.  Two  metal  plates  con- 
nected to  the  terminals  of  a  battery,  or  to  any  source  of  electro- 
motive force,  attract  each  other  with  a  force  strictly  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  electromotive  force.  This  principle  is  applied 
in  the  electrostatic  voltmeter,  which  consists  essentially  of  a  fixed 
metal  plate  and  a  movable  plate  delicately  mounted  on  a  Jeweled 
pivot.  The  movable  plate  carries  a  pointer,  which  plays  over  a 
divided  scale.  The  electromotive  force  to  be  measured  is  connected 
between  the  fixed  plate  and  the  movable  plate  ;  and  the  electrical 
attraction  between  the  plates  causes  the  movable  plate  to  turn  about 
its  supporting  pivot  and  move  the  pointer.  Ruck  an  instrnment^ 
when  calibrated  Ixj  coiitiiiuous  electromotive  force,  indicates  effec- 
tive values  of  alternating  electromotive  force. 

Proof.  A  given  deflection  of  the  movable  plate  depends 
upon  a  definite  average  or  constant  force  action  between  the  .two 
plates.  The  force  action  due  to  a  constant  electromotive  force  E  is 
^'E^  (that  is,  the  force  is  proportional  to  E^)  ;  and  the  average 
force  action  due  to  an  alternating  electromotive  force  e  \s  h  Y. 
average  (i^.  If  these  electromotive  forces  give  equal  deflections, 
the  constant  force  A;E  must  be  equal  to  the  average  force  k  X 
average  e' ;  that  is, 

/*E"^  =  k  average  e'^\ 
or,  E^  =  average  e-; 

or,  I  average  t"  =  E. 
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This  is  the  standard  instrument  for  measuring  alternating 
olectromotive  forces,  especially  very  high  ones. 

Fig.  66  represents  the  essential  parts  of  the  Stanley  elec= 
trostatic  voltmeter.  A  pair  of  light  metal  plates  AA  are  carried 
by  an  arm  aa^  which  is  supported  in  jeVeled  bearings  and  held  in 
a  certain  position  by  a  delicate  hair  spring  S.  To  these  movable 
plates  A  A  and  the  arm  ««,  are  attached  a  pointer  P  and  two  fingers 
FF.  The  pointer  moves  over  a  scale  calibrated  to  indicate  volts  ; 
and  the  fingers  FF  carry  two  thin  vanes  TV,  which  move,  without 
touching,  in  two  narrow  air  chambers  DD,  the  latter  serving  as 
dash-pots  or  dampeners  to  bring  the  movable  plate  quickly  to  rest. 
One  terminal  of  the  circuit  whose  electromotive  force  is  to  be 
measured,  is  connected  through  the  hair  spring  to  the  plates  AA; 
and  the  other  terminal  of  Ihe  circuit,  is  connected  to  the  fixed  metal 
plates  CC  ;  these  plates  are  encased  in  a  sheathing  of  hard  rubber 
HH,  which  tends  to  prevent  sparking  across  from  CC  to  AA.  The 
action  of  the  electromotive  force  is  to  cause  the  plates  CC  to  attract 
the  movable  plates  AA,  and  this  moves  the  pointer  P  over  the  scale 
of  volts.  The  metal  plates  BB  are  connected  by  a  wire  to  the  hair 
spring,  and  thence  to  the  plates  AA.  The  object  of  the  plates  BB 
is  to  shield  the  movable  plates  AA  from  all  external  objects  except 
the  attracting  plates  CC. 

The  electrostatic  ground  detector  is  a  modified  electrostatic 
voltmeter.  Its  essential  features  are  shown  in  Fig.  67.  Two 
metal  plates  A  and  B  are  connected  t;p  the  two  mains  a  and  h 
(usually  through  two  high  resistances  KB)  \  and  a  light  movable 
metal  plate  iii^  suspended  between  A  and  B,  is  connected  to  ground 
(usually  through  a  high  resistance  R).  If  both  lines  are  equally 
well  insulated  from  ground,  the  plates  A  and  B  are  each  at  the 
same  electrical  pressure  or  potential,  and  they  attract  the  plate  m 
equally,  so  that  the  plate  iii  hangs  midway  between  them.  If  one 
of  the  mains,  say  a,  is  grounded,  its  pressure  or  potential  becomes 
equal  to  the  potential  of  ;/?,  so  that  plate  A  no  longer  attracts  tn^ 
and  the  plate  di  is  therefore  pulled  to  the  right  by  the  attraction  of 
B.     This  movement  is  indicated  by  a  pointer  j?;. 

The  same  results  may  be  accomplished,  when  the  plate  m  \^ 
entirely  insulated  from  the  ground,  by  having  a  grounded  auxiliary 
stationary  plate  near  m. 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENT 
MACHINERY, 

PART  II. 

VOLTMETERS  (Continued). 

The  essential  features  and  mode  of  connection  of  the  General 
Electric  Company's  electrostatic  ground  detector  are  shown  in  Fig. 
68  ;  and  a  general  view  of  the  instrument,  with  cover  removed,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  G9. 

Fig.  70  shows  the  connection  of  two  instruments  to  three- 
phase  mains. 


f 


GROUND 


GROUND 


Fig.  68. 


32.  The  Spark  Gauge.  The  high  electromotive  forces  used 
in  break-down  tests  are  usually  measured  by  means  of  the  spark 
gauge.  This  consists  of  an  adjustable  air  gap,  which  is  changed 
until  the  electromotive  force  to  be  measured  is  Just  able  to  strike 
across  in  the  form  of  a  spark.  The  electromotive  force  is  then  taken 
from   empirical  tables  based  upon  previous  measurements  of  the 
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electromotive  force  required  to  strike  across  various  widths  of  gap. 
In  the  spark  gauge  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  Bpaik 


Fig.  69. 

gap  ia  between  metal  points,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  a  microm- 
eter screw  whereby  the  gap 
space  may  be  adjusted  and 
measured.  The  striking  dis- 
tance in  any  spark  gauge 
varies  greatly  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  points.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  see 
that  the  points  are  well  pol- 
ished before  taking  measure- 
ments. 

Fig.  71  is  a  general  view 
of  the  high-potential  testing 
transformer  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.     The  _ 

,  .      ,  •'  ,  GROUND 

spark  gauge  is  shown  mount- 
ed  on  top  of  the  instrument. 
While  being  used,  the  gauge  is  protected  Ly  s  ?over  (shown  re« 
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•moved  in  Fig.  71).  The  function  of  this  cover  is  to  keep  the 
observer's  fingers  from  the  dangerous  high-potential  points  of  the 
gauge;  and  the  cover,  moreover,  acts  as  a  switch  that  automatically 
disconnects  the  gauge  fiom  the  high-potential  terminals  of  the 
transformer  when  the  cover  is  removed. 

33.  Plunger=Type  Ammeters  and  Voltmeters.  In  instru- 
ments of  this  type  the  current  to  be  measured  passes  through  a  coil 
of  wire  that  magnetizes 
and  attracts  a  movable 
piece  of  soft  iron  to 
which  the  pointer  is 
fixed. 

When  a  plunger- 
type  instrument  is  cali- 
brated, using  direct- 
electromotive  force  (or 
current),  it  does  not  in- 
dicate effective  values 
of  alternating  electro- 
motive forces  (or  cur- 
rents) accurately.  A 
plunge  r-type  meter 
(ammeter  or  voltmeter) 
should  be  calibrated, 
using  alternating  cur- 
rent of  the  same  fre- 
quency   as    that    for 


Fig.  71. 


which  the  meter  is  afterwards  to  be  used,  and  of  the  same  wave  shape. 
Thus,  if  a  plunger  instrument  is  to  be  used  as  an  ammeter  for  alter- 
nating currents  of  a  given  wave  shape  and  frequency  it  should  be 
calibrated  by  currents  of  this  wave  shape  and  frequency,  these  cur- 
rents, for  the  purpose  of  the  calibration,  being  measured  by  a  stand- 
ard alternating-current  ammeter,  such  as  an  electro-dynamometer. 

The  indications  of  a  plunger  instrument,  however,  do  not  vary 
greatly  with  wave  shape  and  frequency,  and  such  instruments  arc 
practically  correct  for  any  ordinary  wave  shape  and  frequeticy. 

The  Thomson  inclined-coil  meter  of  the  General  Elebtt-it'  Co. 
is  essentially  of  the  plunger  type.     The  Working  patts  of  this  in- 
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strument  are  shown  in  Fig  72.  A  coil  A,  through  which  flows  the 
current  to  be  measured,  is  mounted  with  its  axis  inclined  as  shown. 
A  vertical  spindle  mounted  in  jewel  bearings  and  controlled  by  a 
hair  spring,  passes  through  the  coil ;  and  to  this  spi.idie  are  fixed 
a  pointer  h  and  a  vane  of  thin  sheet  iron  a.  This  vane  of  iron  is 
mounted  obliquely  to  the  spindle.    When  the  pointer  is  at  the  zero 


Fig.  72. 

point  of  the  scale,  the  iron  vane  a  lies  nearly  across  the  axis  of  the 
coil  ;  and  when  a  current  passes  through  the  coil,  the  vane  tends 
to  turn  until  it  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  coil,  thus  turning  the 
spindle  and  moving  the  attached  pointer  over  the  calibrated  scale. 
Fig.  73  is  a  general  view  of  a  Thomson  inclined-coil  ammeter, 
and  Fig.  74  is  a  view  of  the  working  parts  of  the  instrument.  The 


Fig.  73. 


Fig.  74. 


structural  details  of  the  inclined-coil  voltmeter  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  ammeter,  except  that  the  voltmeter  has  fine  wire  in 
the  inclined  coil  and  usually  an  auxiliary  non-inductive  resistance 
in  series  with  the  inclined  coil. 
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34.  Measurement  of  Power  in  Alternating  Circuits*.  TJie 
Three-  Voltmeter  Method.  A  non-inductive  resistance  R,  Fig.  75, 
is  connected  in  series  with  the  circuit  ho  (the  primary  coil  of  a 
transformer,  for  example),  in  which  the  power  P  (to  be  determined) 
is  expended.  The  electromotive  forces  E,  between  «5,  Eg  between 
5c,  and  Eg  between  «c,  may  be  observed  by  means  of  one  voltmeter, 
a  three-way  switch  being  used  to  enable  the  voltmeter  terminals  to 
be  quickly  transferred  from  ah  to  J)G  to  ac.  The  three  readings 
should  be  taken  as  nearly  simultaneously  as  possible.     Then 


E, 


E,^  -  E..^ 


2R 


(27) 


ma/n 


ma/n 


ma/n 


Fig.  75. 


Fig.  76. 


This  equation  is  true  whatever  the  wave  shape  of  the  electromotive 
force  or  current,  and  whatever  the  reactance  of  the  circuit  he  may  be. 


Proof. — Let  c,,  e„  and  e^  be  the  instantaneous  electromotive  forces 
between  ab,  be,  and  ac,  respectively;  then 

C3  =■  Cj  "T"  ^2  ; 
or, 

or, 

average  e.J 
But, 

E3*  =  average  e^,  E,^  =  average  c,^,  and  E^'  =  average  c^* 


"2  t 


'  ^   =  average  e,'  +  2  average  e^e2  +   average  e^. 


(it) 
(Hi) 


*  Note. — In  alternating  circuits  power  cannot  be  measured  by  means  of 
an  ammeter  and  a  voltmrter,  as  in  the  case  of  direct  current,  for  the  reason 
that  the  power  expended  is,  in  general,  lesstlian  the  product  of  effective  electro- 
motive force  and  effective  current,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  phase  of  the 
current  and  the  electromotive  force. 
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Further,    '  is  the  instantaneous  current  in  ahc;-r^e~  is  the  instantaneous  power 

e  1 

expended  in  he;  and  average  (^rce^,  or  it  X  average  {e^e^  is  the  average  power 

P  expended  in  he,  so  that  average  (CjCj)  =  RP.     Therefore  equation  Hi  becomes 

£3^  =  E,»  +  2RP  +  E^^  ;  {iv) 

or, 

E3*-E,^-E,^ 


P  = 


2R 


The  three -voltmeter  method  is  subject  to  large  errors.  To 
obtain  the  most  accurate  results  the  electromotive  forces  E,  and  E^ 
must  be  nearly  equal.  The  method  is  inconvenient  in  application, 
and  is  seldom  used  in  practice. 

35.  TheThree-Ammeler Method.  The  circuit  CC,  Fig.  76,  in 
which  the  power  P  to  be  measured  is  expended,  is  connected  in 
parallel  with  a  non-inductive  resistance  R  ;  and  three  ammeters 
are  placed  as  shown.     Then 

P=f  (la^-I.'-I^')  (28) 

in  wluch  I,.  I2  and  I3  are  the  currents  indicated  by  the  three  ammeters. 

Proof. — Let  i,,  i^  and  i^  be  the  mstantaneous  values  of  the  currents  I,, 
Ij,  and  I,.     Then 

H  =  h  +  iz  CO 

^3   =  ''i^  +  2i,t2  +  tV)  ;  (n") 

or, 

average  i^  =  average  i^  +  2  average  (11^2)+  average  i^.    {Hi) 
But  I,*  =  average  i^  ;  Ij^  =  average  %^  ;  and  13^  =  average  t"3'. 
Further,    the    instantaneous    electromotive   force   between    the  terminals   of 
R  or  of  CC  is  Rij,  so  that  Ri'^i,  is  the  instantaneous  power  expended  in  CC,  and 
R  X  average  {ij.^  is  the  average  power  P  expended  in  CC.     Therefore  average 

p 
(i,?^)  =  rr,  and  equation  Hi  becomes: 

2P 

13^  =  ii^  +  "H"  +  I2' ;  iiv) 

or, 

p=|(y-V-i/). 

The  three-ammeter  method  is  more  convenient  in  practice 
than  the  three-voltmeter  method  because  it  does  not  require  a  sup- 
ply of  alternating  current  at  a  voltage  higher  than  that  for  which 
the  apparatus  CC,  Fig.  76,  is  designed.  This  method  of  measuring 
power,  is  however,  little  used  in  practice. 

36.  The  Wattmeter.  A  good  wattmeter  is  the  standard  in. 
stmment  for  measuring  power  in  alternating  current  circuits.  The 
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wattmeter  ia  an  electrodynainometer,  of  which  one  coil  <7,  Fig.  77, 
made  of  fine  wire,  is  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  circuit  CC, 
in  which  the  power  to  be  measured  is  expended.  The  other  coil  i, 
made  of  large  wire,  is  connected  in  series  with  CC,  as  shown.  The 
fine- wire  coil  a  is  movable,  and  carries  the  pointer  which  indicates 
on  a  divided  scale  the  watts  expended  in  CC.  - 

Such  an  instrument  when  calibrxited  with  continuous  current 
and  electromotive  force  indicates  jpovjer  accurately  when  used  with 
alternating  ciirre)its^  j[>rovided  the  inductance  of  the  circttit  ar  is 
small.  This  is  true  whatever  the  wave  shape  of  the  electromotive 
force  or  current,  and  whatever  the 
character   of  the  receiving  circuit  ma/n 


ma/n 


CC  may  be.     Thus  the  circuit  CC 
may  have  any  reactance. 

Proof. — A  given  deflection  of  the 
movable  coil  a  depends  upon  a  certain 
average  or  constant  force  action  be- 
tween the  coils.  Consider  a  continuous 
electromotive  force  E,  which  produces  a 

current  —  in  a,  and    a   current  C  in  CC 
r 

and   6.     The   force   action    between    the 

coils    is  proportional   to   the  product  of  Fig.  77. 

the    currents    in   a    and  h;  that  is,   the 

force  action  is  /fc  X  —  X  C,  where  A;  is  a  constant, 
r 

Consider  an  alternating  electromotive  force  of  which  the  instantaneous 

value  is  e:  this  produces  a  current  —  through  a  (provided  the  inductance  of  a 

is  zero),  and  a  current  i  in  CC  and  h.    The  instantaneous  force  action  between 

the  coils  is  A;  X  —  X  i;  and  the  average  force  action  is  ~  X  average  (ei).     If 
r  r 

this  alternating  electromotive  force  gives  the  same  deflection  as  the  continuous 

electromotive  force,  then 

-  X  average  (ei)  =  -EC  ; 
r  r 

or. 

average  (ei)  =  EC 
That  is,  the  given  deflection  indicates  the  same  power  whether  the  currents  are 
alternating  or  direct. 

Let  P  be  the  true  power  delivered  to  the  circuit  CC  as 
measured  by  a  wattmeter;  let  E  be  the  effective  electromotive 
force  between  the  terminals  of  CC  as  measured  by  an  alternating. 
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current  voltmeter;  and  let  I  be  the  effective  current  flowing  in  CC 

as  measured  by  an  alternating-current  ammeter. 

P 
Then   the  ratio  t^  is  called  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  CC. 

Examplf'S.  The  primary  coil  of  a  certain  5-kilowatt  trans- 
former with  secondary  coil  open-circuited  takes  O.H  ampere  from 
1,000- volt  mains;  and  the  power  as  measured  by  a  wattmeter  ia 
100  watts.     The  power  factor,  therefore,  ia, 

100  watts  ^  „, , 

0.  ^  14. 


1,000  volts  X  0.1-t  ampere 

One  of  the  stator  circuits  of  polyphase  induction  motor  run- 
ning unloaded  has  a  power  factor  of  0.6.     It  takes   2  amperes 

from    200- volt  mains.      The  true 

mQ/n power,  as  would  be  indicated  by  a 

wattmeter,  is, 

P  =  200  volts  X  2  amperes  X  0.6  = 
240  watts. 


If  a  wattmeter  is  connected  as 
shown  in  Fig.  77,  it  measures  the 
power  delivered  to  the  circuit  CC 
plus  the  power  consumed  in  heating 

/T}a//7 J I         the  circuit  ar\  hence  the  wattmeter 

Fig.  78.  reading  is  greater  than    the  power 

delivered  to  the  circuit  CC. 
Again,  if  a  wattmeter  is  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  78,  it 
measures  the  power  delivered  to  the  circuit  CC  plus  the  power 
consumed  in  heating  the  coil  h;  hence,  in  this  case  also,  the  watt- 
meter reac^g  is  greater  than  the  power  delivered  to  the  cir- 
cuit CC. 

The  compensated  wattmeter  of  the  Weston  Electrical  In- 
strument Company  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  above-mentioned 
sources  of  error.  In  this  wattmeter  the  connections  are  as  shown 
in  Fig.  77.  ,V y- 

Let  C  be  the  current  in  CC,  and  let'cfbe  the  current  in  a  and  r.  Then 
the  current  in  b  is  C  +  a,  and  the  force  "action  upon  the  movable  coil  is  pro- 
portional to  the  product  a  (C  +  q),  instead  of  being  proportional  tothe  product 
oC.     In  the  compensated  wattmeter,  the  wire  leading  over  to  the  coil  o,  con- 
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nected  as  shown,  is  laid  alongside  each  and  every  turn  of  wire  in  coil  b.  Then 
current  C  -f-  a  flows  down  through  b;  current  a  flows  hack  alongside  the  wire  of 
coil  b;  and  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  current  o  were  subtracted  from  the 
current  C  +  a,  so  far  as  the  magnetic  action  of  the  coil  b  is  concerned. 

37.  The  recording  wattmeter  is  an  instrument  for  summing 
up  the  total  work  or  energy  expended  in  a  circuit  in  a  given  time. 
The  recording  wattmeter,  so  called,  does  not  measure  watts  but 
watt-hours  or  kilowatt-hours,  and  would  more  properly  be  called  a 
watt-hour  meter. 

The  Thomson  recording  wattmeter  is  a  small  electric  motor 
without  iron,  the  field  and  armature  coils  of  which  constitute  an 
electrodynamometer. 

The  field  coils  BB  of  this  motor,  Fig.  79,  are  connected  in  series  with  the 
circuit  CC,  in  which  the  work  to 
be  measured  is  expended.  The 
armature  A,  together  with  an  aux- 
iliary non-inductive  resistance  R, 
is  connected  between  the  termi- 
nals of  the  circuit  CC,  as  shown. 
Current  is  led  into  the  armature 
by  means  of  the  brushes  dd  press- 
ing on  a  small  silver  commuta- 
tor e. 

Discussion  op  the  Thom- 
son Recording  Wattmeter. 
— The  stationary  and  movable 
coils  of  the  Thomson  watt-hour 
meter  are  connected  to  the  mains 
and  receiving  circuit  (that  is,  to 
the  load)  exactly  as  are  the  sta- 
tionary and  movable  coils  of  the 
indicating  watt-meter;  and  the 
torque   which  the    stationary 

(field)  coils  exert  upon  the  movable  coil  (armature)  is  proportional  to  the  watts 
delivered;  that  is,  is  proportional  to  the  rale  at  which  energy  is  being  delivered 
to  the  receiving  circuit. 

The  instrument  is  so  constructed  that  the  speed  of  its  armature  is  pro- 
portional to  the  torque  that  drives  it.  Therefore  the  rate  of  turning  of  the 
armature  is  proportional  to  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  delivered  to  the  circuit 
CC.  Hence  the  total  number  of  revolutions  turnedby  the  artnalurein  a  given  time 
is  proportional  to  the  total  energy  expended  in  the  circuit  CC. 

To  make  the  armature  speed  proportional  to  the  driving  torque,  the 
armature  is  mounted  so  as  to  be  free,  as  nearly  as  possil)le,  from  ordinary  fric- 
tion; and  a  copper  disc  /,  Fig.  79,  is  mounted  on  the  armature  spindle  so  as  to 
-rotate  between  the  poles  of  permanent  steel  magnets  AfM.     To  drive  such  a  disc 
requires  a  driving  torque  proportional  to  its  speed. 


yWM 

Fig.  79, 
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The  Starting  Coil.  In  the  above  discussion  it  is  assumed 
that  the  torque  which  opposes  the  motion  of  the  armature  A,  Fig. 
79,  is  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  armature.  In  fact,  however, 
this  opposing  torque  maybe  considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts: 
(1)  the  torque  required  to  overcome  friction  ;  and  (2)  the  torque 
required  to  overcome  the  damping  action  of  the  magnets  on  the 
copper  disc.  The  first  part  of  the  torque  may  be  taken  to  be  ap- 
rjroximately  constant,  while  the  second  part  is  accurately  propor- 
tional to  the  speed.     Therefore  an  arrangement  for  exerting  on  the 


Fig.  80. 

armature  a  constant  torque,  sufficient  to  overcome  friction,  would 
largely  eliminate  errors  due  to  friction.  This  is  accomplished  in 
the  Thomson  meter  by  supplementing  the  field  coils  B.  Fig.  79, 
with  an  auxiliary  field  coil  connected  in  the  arniatare  circuit. 
This  auxiliary  field  coil  is  called  a  starting  coil.  So  long  as  the 
electromotive  force  between  the  mains  does  not  vary,  the  current 
in  the  starting  coil  is  constant,  and  it  therefore  exerts  a  constant 
torque  upon  the  armature.  If,  however,  the  electromotive  force 
between  the  mains  varies,  the  torque,  due  to  the  starting  coil, 
varies  with  the  square  of  the  electromotive  force. 
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Fig.  81. 


Example.  A  certain  recording  wattmeter  will  not  run,  even 
if  started  by  a  slight  impulse  from  the  hand,  until  the  delivered 
power  reaches  37.5  watts  ;  that  is,  the  running  friction  of  the  watt- 
meter is  equal  to  the  driving  torque  produced  by  37.5  watts  of  de- 
livered power.  This  wattmeter  is 
adjusted  (by  moving  the  damping 
magnets)  so  as  to  read  correctly 
when  the  delivered  power  is  500 
watts.  What  will  the  instrument 
indicate  when  run  for  four  hours 
with  constant  delivery  of  200 
watts  of  power  % 

Let  us  express  driving  torque  in 
terms  of  watts  of  power  delivered  to  the 
receiving  circuit,  since  the  driving  torque 
is  proportional  to  the  watts  delivered. 
Let  us  express  speed  in  terms  of  watt- 
hours  indicated  by  the  dials  per  hour. 
Now,  the  speed  is  proportional  to  that  part  of  the  driving  torque  which  is  used 
to  overcome  the  retarding  action  of  the  damping  magnets.  In  the  problem  under 
consideration,  the  total  driving  torques  are  500  watts  and  200  watts  respectively; 
and  since  the  nmning  friction  absorbs  37H  watts  of  torque,  the  torques  avail- 
able for  overcoming  the  retarding  action  of  the  damping  magnets  are  respectively 
(500  -  37  H)  watts  and  (200  -  37K) 
watts.  The  speed  in  the  first  case  is 
500  watt-hours  per  hour.  Let  x  be 
the  speed  (watt-hours  indicated  per 
hour)  in  the  second  case.     Then 

(500  -  371^  :  (200  -  371^  : :  500  :  x 

This  gives  a  vai.»_  of  175.6  watt- 
hours  per  hour  for  x,  so  that  the  watt- 
hours  recorded  in  four  hours  nm  will 
be  4X175.6  watt-hours  per  hour,  or 
702.4  watt-hours.  The  actual  total 
of  watt-hours  delivered  is  of  course  4 
hours  X  200  watts,  or  800  watt-hours. 
The  effect  of  running  friction 
in  a  recording  wattmeter  is  to  cause 
the    instrument  to    read  low  for  an 


Sfiont 


Fig.  82. 


amount  of  delivered  power  that    is   less  than  the  delivered  power  for  which 
the  damping  magnets  are  adjusted  to  give  a  correct  reading. 

Fig.  80  shows  a  general  view  of  a  Thomson  recording  watt- 
meter (watt-hour  meter).     Fig.  81   shows  the  connections    of  a 
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Thomson  recording  wattmeter  to  two- wire  supply  mains  (single- 
phase);  and  Fig.  82  shows  the  connections  of  a  Thomson  recording 
wattmeter  to  three- wire  supply  mains  (single-phase.) 

Directions  for    Reading    Recording  Wattmeter  Dials.      To 

read  correctly  the  dial  of  a  recording  meter,  some  care  is  necessary. 
The  figures  marked  under  or  over  a  dial  (1,000,  10,000,  etc.),  are 
the  amounts  recorded  by  a  complete  revolution  of  the  hand,  there- 
fore,  one  division  on  a  dial  indicates  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
indicated  above  or  below.  A  complete  revolution  of  the  first  hand 
(the  one  to  the  extreme  right)  in  diagram  No.  6,  Fig.  83,  for 
example,  indicates  1,000,  and  moves  the  second  hand  one  division 
of  the  second  dial.  The  first  hand,  in  the  position  given  it  in  the 
diagram,  indicates  700 — not  7,000. 

In  deciding  on  the  reading  of  a  hand,  the  hand  before  it  (to 
the  right)  must  be  consulted.  Unless  the  hand  before  it  has 
reached  or  passed  the  0,  or,  in  other  words,  completed  a  revolu- 
tion, the  other  has  not  completed  the  division  on  which  it  may 
appear  to  rest.  For  this  reason,  ease  and  rapidity  are  gained  by 
reading  a  meter  from  right  to  left.  For  example,  in  Diagram  No. 
2,  the  first  dial  (the  extreme  right)  reads  900.  The  second 
apparently  indicates  0;  but,  since  the  first  has  not  completed  its 
revolution,  but  indicates  only  9,  the  second  cannot  have  completed 
its  division;  hence  the  second  dial  also  indicates  9.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  hand  of  the  third  dial;  the  second,  being  9,  has  not 
quite  completed  its  revolution ;  so  the  third  has  not  completed  its 
division,  and  therefore  we  again  have  9.  The  same  holds  true  of  the 
hand  of  the  fourth  dial.  The  last  hand  (the  extreme  left)  appears  to 
rest  on  1 ;  but  since  the  fourth  is  only  9,  the  last  has  not  completed 
its  division  and  therefore  indicates  0.  Putting  the  figures  down 
from  right  to  left,  the  total  reading  is  999,900,  though  one  might 
erroneously  read  1,999,900,  making  a  mistake  of  1,000,000  units. 

The  hands  sometimes  become  slightly  misplaced,  as  shown  in 
diagrams  Nos  8,  9  and  10.  In  No.  8  we  have  on  the  first  dial 
(the  extreme  right)  0;  we  therefore  put  down  three  zeros,  thus: 
000.  The  hand  of  the  second  dial  is  misplaced;  for  inasmuch  as 
the  first  registers  0,  the  second  should  rest  exactly  on  a  division ; 
therefore  we  know  that  it  should  have  reached  8,  making  8,000. 
The  remaining  hands  are  correct,  and  make  a  total  of  9,928,000. 
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In  diagram  No.  9  the  second  band  is  misplaced;  for  since 
the  first  indicates  1,  the  second  should  have  just  passed  a  division, 
and,  as  it  is  nearest  to  the  8,  we  know  it  should  have  just  passed 
that  figure.  The  remaining  three  hands  are  approximately  cor- 
rect.    The  total  reading  is  9,918,100. 

In  diagram  No.  10  the  second  hand  is  behind  its  correct 
position.     The  total  indication  is  9,928,300. 

By  carefully  following  these  directions  one  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  reading  a  meter  even  if  the  hands  become  misplaced 
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Fig.  84. 

The  above  directions  apply  to  recording  wattmeters  of  all 
kinds — induction  wattmeters  as  well  as  Thomson  wattmeters. 

Calculations  of  Customers'  Bills.  The  consumption  of  energy 
in  watt-hours  being  known,  the  exact  amount  of  the  bill  can  at 
once  be  read  from  a  price  chart,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  84. 
Dollars  and  cents  are  read  from  the  vertical  line  at  the  left,  while 
the  horizontal  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  indicates  thousands 
of  watt-hours.  To  determine  the  amount  to  be  charged  for  say 
26,000  watt-hours  at  25  cents  per  1,000  watt-hours,  follow  the 
vertical  line  marked  26  to  its  intersection  with  the  diagonal  line 
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marked  25  cents.  From  the  intersection  of  these  two  lines,  follow 
the  horizontal  line  to  the  left,  and  find  $6.50,  which  is  the  amount 
of  the  bill  for  26,000  watt-hours  at  25  cents  per  1,000  watt-hom-s. 

ALTERNATORS. 

38  a.    The  fundamental  Equation    of  the  Alternator.     The 

equation  expressing  the  effective  electromotive  force  of  an  alterna- 
tor  in  terms  of  the  useful  magnetic  flux  per  pole,  the  number  of 
poles,  the  number  of  armature  conductors,  and  the  speed  of  the 
armature,  is  called,  from  its  importance  in  calculations  in  designing, 
the  "  fundamental  equation  of  the  alternator."    This  equation  is 

=  —^B —  volts,        ^  (39«) 

in  which 

E  is  the  effective  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  ; 

K  is  what  we  shall  call  the  electromotive  force  factor  of  the 
machine: 

p  is  the  number  of  poles  of  the  field  magnet ; 

4>  is  the  useful  magnetic  flux  per  pole,  that  is,  the  number  of 
lines  of  magnetic  flux  that  cross  the  gap  from  one  pole  into  the 
armature  ; 

n  is  the  speed  of  the  armature  in  revolutions  per  second  ;  and 

Z  is  the  total  number  of   conductors  on  the  surface  of  the- 
armature. 

The  value  of  K  depends  upon  the  ' 
ratio  of  breadth  of  pole  face  to  pole  pitch, 
and  upon  the  distribution  of  windings 
upon    the  armature  core. 

Discussion  of  Equation  29^^,     We 
shall  discuss  this  equation  for  the  sim- 
plest case  only,  that  is,  when  the  arma-  p.     ^ 
rure  conductors  are  concentrated  in  one 

alot  per  pole.  This  type  of  winding  is  called  a  concentrated  or 
uni-coil  winding,  as  shown  in  part  in  Fig.  85. 

A  given  conductor  cuts  ^;4>  lines  of  force  in  passing  all  of  the 
poles  in  one  revolution  ;  and  since  the  armature  makes  n  revolu- 
tions per  second,  the  given  conductor  cuts  np^  lines  of  force  per 
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second,  Now,  by  definition,  the  cutting  of  one  line  of  force  per 
second  induces  in  a  conductor  one  c.g.s.  (centimeter -gram -second) 
unit  of  electromotive  force.  Therefore  there  is  an  average  of  iijj(p 
c.g.s.  units  of  electromotive  force  induced  in  one  armature  conduc- 
tor;  but  since  there  are  Z  armature  conductors  in  series  between 
the  collector  rings,  the  average  electromotive  force  between  collec- 
tor rings  is 

Z/^^4>  c.g.s.  units 
or  -^O^^o^ts. 

The  factor  by  which  the  average  electromotive  force  must  be 
multiplied  to  give  the  effective  electromotive  force  is  called  the 
"  form  factor  of  the  electromotive  force  curve  of  the  alternator." 
Therefore,  if  K  is  this  form  factor,  we  have  : 

KffectiveE  =  H?^  volts. 

This  equation  may  be  written  so  as  to  give  the  electromotive  force 
(effective)  of  the  alternator  in  terms  of  the  number  of  turns  T  of 
wire  on  the  armature,  and  of  the  frequency/*,  as  follows  : 

Since  -^^  =  T,  or  Z  =  2T, 

and  2^^  —  ^f-> 

therefore,  substituting  these  values  of  j)i'  and  Z  in  equation  29(7, 

we  have: 

Examjde.  An  alternator  has  200  turns  of  wire  on  its  arm- 
ature, and  1,000,000  lines  of  magnetic  flux  from  each  field  pole. 
It  is  run  to  give  a  frequency  of  125  cycles  per  second.  The  value 
of  the  factor  K  is  1.11  (sine-wave  electromotive  force  curve  and 
concentrated  winding).  The  effective  electromotive  force  of  this 
alternator,  therefore,  is: 

4X1.11X10^X125X200       ^^^_      . 

: :r^ =    1,110  volts. 

10'' 
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38  b.  The  Electromotive  Force  Factor  K  in  Equation 
29a.  When  the  magnetic  flux  is  distributed  in  the  ideal  way 
explained  below  and  represented  in  Fig.  86,  the  factor  K  is 
called  the  phase  constant  of  the  winding. 

When  the  winding  is  concen- 
trated, the  factor  K  is  called  the 
form  factor  of  the  electromotive 
force  curve.  This  factor  K  depends 
in  general  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  magnetic  flux  is  distrib- 
uted in  the  air  gap,  and  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  armature 
windings  are  distributed  around 
the  armature. 

Case  I.  y^hen  a  Jlarmonic 
Electi'omotive  Force  is  Induced  in  Each  Turn  of  the  Armature 
Windi7ig.  This  is  the  case — never  fully  realized  in  practice — 
when  the  magnetic  flux-density  (that  is,  the  field  intensity  in  the 
gap  space  between  the  pole  faces 
and  the  iron  of  the  armature  core) 
is  zero  at  the  points  «,  Fig.  86,  and 
when  this  field  intensity  increases 
to   a  maximum  at  c  and  at  c'  in 


Fig.  86. 


Fig.  87. 


Fig.  88. 


such  a  manner  that  the  field  intensity  at  any  point  h  is  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  y8. 
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Consider  an  armature  rotating  in  a  field  distributed  in  the 
ideal  way  above  specified.  Suppose  the  winding  to  be  arranged 
in  slots  spaced  as  shown  in  Fig.  87,  four  slots  per  pole.  Fig.  88 
shows  one  group  a  h  c  d  of  these  slots  drawn  to  a  larger  scale. 
Two  wires  on  the  armature,  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance between  adjacent  north  poles,  and  subtending  the  angle  ^, 
Fig.  88,  have  induced  in  them  two  electromotive  forces.  These 
forces  are  to  be  thought  of  as  differing  in  phase  by  360°,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  electromotive  force  in  a  given  conductor 
passes  through  a  complete  cycle  while  the  conductor  moves 
from  the  center  of  a  given  north  pole  to  the  center  of  the  next 
north  pole.  Therefore  the  phase  difference  of  the  electro- 
motive  forces  induced  in  the  wires  placed  in  slot  a,  and  those 

s 
induced  in  the  wires  placed  in  slot  h,  is  —  X  360°;  or,  in  other 

words,  this  angle  is: 

width  of  tooth  +  width  of  slot 


circumference  of    armature  -4-  number   of  pairs  of  poles 


X  360°. 


The  lines  A  and  B  in  the  clock 

^cV,— > "(-5*    diagram.    Fig.    89,   represent   in 

magnitude  and  phase  the  electro- 
motive forces  induced  in  the  wires 
in  slots  a,  Fig.  87,  and  in  the 
wires  in  slots  b,  Fig,  87,  respec- 
tively. Similarly,  the  lines  C  and 
Fig.  89.  ^  ill  Fig.  89  represent  the  electro- 

motive forces  induced  in  the  wires 
in  slots  c,  Fig.  87,  and  in  the  wires  in  slots  d,  Fig.  87,  respectively. 
If,  now,  the  windings  in  the  slots  «,  i,  c^  and  dy  Fig.  87,  are  con- 
nected in  series,  the  total  electromotive  force  produced  by  all  the 
windings  will  be  represented  by  the  line  E  in  Fig.  89.  The  line 
E  is  the  closing  side  of  the  polygon  of  which  the  sides  (A),  (B), 
(C),  and  (D)  are  drawn  respectively  parallel  and  equal  to  the 
electromotive  force  lines  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  value  of  K,  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  ideally  distributed  field  flux  here  considered,  is 
called  the  "  phase  constant "  of  the  winding,  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
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E 
■-r^;  that  is,  the  value  of  K  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  length  of 

the  line  E  to  four  times  the  length  of  one  of  the  lines  A,  B,  0,  or  D 
Case  2.  When  a  Jlarmonic,  Electromotme  Force  is  Not 
Induced  in  Each  Turn  of  the  Armature  Winding.  AVe  shall 
discuss,  first,  the  case  of  a  concentrated  winding  (in  which  case 
K  is  simply  the  "  form  factor  "  of  the  electromotive  force  wave); 
and  then  the  case  of  a  distrihvted  winding. 

Fig.  90  shows  a  developed  view  oi*  a  four-pole  alternator  hav- 
ing  four  armature  conductors  «,  J,  c,  and  d.  Of  course,  these  four 
conductors  are  connected  in  series  between  the  collecting  rings  (not 
shown  in  the  figure)  ;  and  in  tracing  tne  circuit  from  one  collect, 
ing  ring  to  the  other,  one  would  pass  down  along  conductor  a,  then 
dcross  to  conductor  J,  up  i,  then  across  to  conductor  c^  down  c 
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Fig.  90. 

then  across  to  conductor  c?,  up  d^  and  then  to  the  other  collecting 
ring.  The  directions  of  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the 
various  conductors  are  indicated  thus  O  and  ® .  The  symbol  O 
indicates  an  electromotive  force  directed  towardn  the  reader,  and 
the  symbol  ©  indicates  an  electromotive  force  directed  away  from 
the  reader. 

Let  us  reckon  time  from  the  instant  when  conductor  a  ia  in 
the  position  shown  ;  and  let  time  be  plotted  as  abscissas,  and  suc- 
cessive values  of  the  induced  electromotive  force  as  ordinates,  in 
the  diagram  AB,  Fig.  90  Suppose  that  the  intensity  of  the  field 
in  the  gap  space  between  pole  faces  and  armature  core  is  uniform, 
and  that  it  terminates  sharply  at  the  j)ole  tips,  that  is,  that  there  is 
no  spreading  of  the  lines  of  force  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  11 
(Part  I).     As  a  matter  of  fact,   however,  the  field  always  does 
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spread.  The  armature  conductors  move  with  uniform  velocity  to 
the  right,  and  the  ratio  of  breadth  of  pole  face  (G  inches)  to  pole 
pitch  ( 10  inches)  is  -^^. 

Then,  during  each  cycle  of  which  the  duration  is  20  units  of 
time,  the  successive  instantaneous  values  of  the  induced  electromo- 
tive force  are: — constant,  positive,  and  equal  to  E  for  6  units  of 
time  ;  they  are  zero  for  4  units  of  time  ;  they  are  constant,  nega- 
tive, and  equal  to  E  for  6  units  of  time  ;  and  they  are  again  zero 
for  4  units  of  time.  The  average  value  of  the  electromotive  force 
during  the  first  half  cycle  is  therefore  equal  to 

EXG+0X4        6^      , 

lo -lo^^^^^'- 

The  squares  of  the  successive  instantaneous  values  of  the  in- 
duced electromotive  force  are: — constant,  positive,  and  equal  to  E^ 
for  6  units  of  time  ;  they  are  then  zero  for  4  units  of  time  ;  and 
so  on.  The  average  valiie  of  the  squares  of  the  successive  instan- 
taneous values  of  the  induced  electromotive  force  during  half  a  cycle 
is  therefore  equal  to 

YTj volts'*  =  -jTt  E*  volts", 

from  which  we  find  the  effective  value  by  extracting  the  square 
root.     Thus, 


=  \nr 


Effective  value  of  induced  electromotive  force  =  -vl  r-p  X  E  volts. 

The  value  of  K  (form  factor),  in  the  case  of  a  concentrated 
winding,  is 

effective  value         \  10 
~  average  value   ~       0        ~  l.'i». 

To  ^  • 

The  value  of  K  for  a  concentrated  winding  may  be  calculated,  as 
in  the  above  exahiple,  for  any  breadth  of  pole  face. 

The  value  of  K,  in  the  case  of  a  distrihuted  winding,  is  cal- 
culated as  follows  : 

Fig.  91  shows  a  four-pole  alternator  with  two  armature  con- 
ductors a  and  h  for  each  field  pole.    (Only  two  of  these  conductors 
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are  shown  in  the  figure).  The  curve  of  the  electromotive  force 
induced  in  all  the  a  conductors  is  shown  by  the  rectangular  waves 
AB.  Tliis  electromotive  force  has  a  constant,  positive  value  E 
for  12  units  of  time  ;  then  a  zero  value  for  8  units  of  time  ;  then 
a  constant,  negative  value  E  for  12  units  of  time  ;  and  so  on. 

The  curve  of  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  all  the  h 
conductors  is  shown  by  the  rectangular  waves  CD.  This  electro- 
motive force  rises  from  zero  to  the  full  value  E  at  the  instant  when 
the  conductors  h  are  in  the  position  of  «,  as  shown  in  the  figure  ; 
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Fig.  91. 

that  is,  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  conductors  h  rises  from 
zero  to  its  full  value  E,  7  units  of  time  before  the  corresponding 
rise  of  the  electromotive  force  in  conductors  a. 

The  total  electromotive  force  curve  EF,  Fig.  91,  of  the  alter- 
nator, is  found  by  adding  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  curves 
AB  and  CD.  A  careful  inspection  and  comparison  of  AB  and  CD 
shows  that  the  total  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  is  zero 
for  1  unit  of  time,  equal  to  E  for  7  units  of  time,  equal  to  2E  for 
5  units  of  time,  and  equal  to  E  for  7  units  of  time,  during  each 
half  cycle  of  20  units  of  time.  Therefore  the  average  value  of  the 
electromotive  force  EF  during  half  a  cycle,  is: 

0xl  +  Ex7  +  2Ex5  +  Ex7       24 
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Referring  to  the  curve  EF,  Fig.  91,  it  is  evident  that  the 
squares  of  the  successive  instantaneous  values  of  the  total  electro- 
motive force  of  the  machine  are  as  follows:  0^  for  one  unit  of 
time,  E^  for  seven  units  of  time,  (2Ey  for  five  units  of  time,  and 
E"  for  seven  units  of  time,  during  each  half  cycle  of  twenty  units 
of  time.  Therefore  the  average  value  of  the  squares  of  the  electro- 
motive force  EF  during  half  a  cycle,  is 

(0^  X  n  +  (E-^  X  7)-f(4g  X  5) +  (£■-'  x  7)  ^  34       ■ 

20  20  ^       ' 

and  the  effective  value  of  the  electromotive  force  EF  is: 

M 


4 


,^^  X  E  =  1.304E. 


The  value  of  K  for  the  case  under  consideration,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  91,  is  the  ratio: 

effective  electromotive  force        •  1.804 

average  electromotive  force  1.2  '       ' 

which  is  simply  the  form  factor  of   the  electromotive  force  curve 
of  the  alternator. 

Note. — The  factor  K  is  the  same  thing  as  form  factor  whenever  the 
distance  ab,  Fig.  91,  between  the  remotest  conductors  of  a  group  ot  conductors 
is  less  than  the  distance  cd  between  the  pole  tips,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force  do  not  spread  into  the  spaces  between  the  pole  tips. 

39.  Armature  Reaction.  The  current  that  circulates  in  an 
alternator  armature  has  magnetizing  action;  and  the  actual 
useful  flux  4>  per  pole  is  due  to  the  combined  magnetizing  action 
of  the  field  coils  and  of  the  armature  coils.  This  magnetizing 
action  of  the  armature  current  in  its  effect  upon  the  useful 
flux  4>,  is  called  "  armature  reaction."  In  case  the  current  in  the 
armature  lags  behind  the  electromotive  force  (when,  for  example, 
the  outside  receiving  circuit  has  inductance,  as  when  the  alternator 
supplies  current  to  induction  motors),  the  effect  of  armature 
reaction  is  to  reduce  the  useful  flux  ^  from  each  pole.  In  case 
the  current  in  the  armature  is  ahead  of  the  electromotive  force  in 
phase  (a  condition  that  sometimes  obtains  when  the  alternator 
supplies   current   to   a   synchronous  motor   or  to   any  receiving 
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apparatus  over  a  long  transmission  line,  or,  in  general,  when  the 
receiving  apparatus  acts  like  a  condenser),  the  effect  of  armature 
reaction  is  to  increase  the  useful  flux  <I>  from  each  pole. 

To  state  the  matter  in  another  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
effect  of  a  lagging  armature  current  is  to  oppose  the  magnetizing 
action  of  the  field  coils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  a  lead- 
ing current  in  the  armature  is  to  help  the  magnetizing  action  of 
the  field  coils. 

In  an  alternator  the  invisible  variations  in  phase  difference 
between  the  armature  current  and  the  electromotive  force,  due  to 
the  varying  character  of  the  receiving  apparatus,  correspond,  in 
their  influence  on  armature  reaction,  to  the  visible  variations  in  the 
position  of  the  brushes  of  a  direct-current  generator. 

Fig.  92  represents  a  single-phase  alternator  running  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  curved  arrow.  The  electromotive  force 
induced  in  the  armature  coil  A  is  zero  at  the  instant  when  the 
armature  is  in  the  position  shown ;  and  if  the  armature  current 
is  in  phase  with  the  electromotive 
force,  the  current  also  will  be  zero 
at  this  instant. 

In  considering  armature  reac- 
tion we  shall  discuss  three  cases,  as 
follows : 

1.  Armature  current  in    phase  with    elec- 

tromotive force. 

2.  Armature  current  lagging  behind  elec- 

tromotive force. 

3.  Armature  current  leading  the  electro- 

motive force. 


Fig.  92. 


Case  1.  As  the  armature  tooth 
A,  Fig.  92,  passes  by  the  field  pole 
N,  the  current  in  the  armature  coil  on  A  is  reversed  in  direction. 
If  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  electromotive  force  induced 
in  the  armature,  this  reversal  of  direction  of  current  occurs 
at  the  instant  when  the  tooth  A  is  squarely  under  N.  In  this 
case  the  armature  current  flowing  in  coil  A  just  previous  to  the 
reversal  (that  is,  when  the  tooth  A  is  approaching  N),  opposes  by 
its  magnetizing  action  the  flux  from  N  ;  and  after  reversal  the 
current  in  the  coil  A  helps  the  flux  from  N.    Therefore  the  former 
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or  demagnetizing  action  of  coil  A  is  balanced  by  the  subsequent 
magnetizing  action  ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  armature  current 
in  A  is  to  weaken  the  one  side  of  the  pole  N,  and  to  strengthen  to 
an  equal  extent  the  other  side,  thus  leaving  the  useful  flux  <l>  un- 
changed. 

Case  2.  When  the  current  lags  behind  the  electromotive 
force,  the  reversal  of  current  in  the  coil  A  occurs  at  a  later  instant 
than  in  Case  1,  that  is,  when  the  coil  A  has  passed  beyond  the 
center  of  the  pole  N.  Hence  the  demagnetizing  action  of  the  cur- 
rent in  coil  A  before  reversal  lasts  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
magnetizing  action  of  the  current  in  coil  A  after  reversal,  and  the 
demagnetizing  action  exceeds  the  magnetizing  action.  Therefore 
the  resultant  effect  of  the  armature  reaction  is  to  decrease  the  use- 
ful flux  <l>  from  the  pole  N. 

Case  3.  When  tlie  current  is  in  advance  of  the  electromotive 
force  in  phase,  the  reversal  of  current  in  the  coil  A  occurs  at  an 
instant  earlier  than  in  Case  1,  that  is,  before  the  coil  A  has  reached- 
the  center  of  the  pole  N.  Hence  the  demagnetizing  action  of  the 
current  in  coil  A  before  reversal  lasts  for  a  shorter  time  than  the 
magnetizing  action  of  the  current  in  coil  A  after  reversal,  and  the 
magnetizing  action  exceeds  the  demagnetizing  action.  Therefore 
the  resultant  effect  of  the  armature  reaction  is  to  increase  the  use- 
ful flux  <I>  from  the  pole  N. 

40,  Armature  Inductance.  The  value  of  the  inductance  of 
an  alternator  armature  varies  with  the  position  of  the  armature 
coils  with  respect  to  the  field  magnet  poles,  so  that  the  inductance 
of  an  armature  increases  and  decreases  at  a  frequency  twice*  as 
great  as  the  frequency  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator. 
The  armature  of  the  alternator  shown  in  Fig.  1  (Part  1),  for 
example,  has  about  three  or  four  times  as  much  inductance  when 
the  armature  teeth  are  squarely  under  the  field  poles  as  it  has 
when  the  armature  teeth  are  midway  between  field  poles.  That  is, 
the  flux  produced  through  the  armature  teeth  by  a  given  current 
is  three  or  four  times  as  great  in  the  first  case  as  in  the  second 


*  The  electromotive  force  of  an  alternator  passes  through  a  cycle  when 
an  armature  coil  passes  from  a  north  pole  of  the  field  to  the  next  north  pole. 
The  inductance  passes  through  a  cycle  of  values  when  an  armatiu^  coil  passe* 
from  one  field  pole  to  the  next  field  pole. 
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case.  This  fluctuation  of  armature  inductance  makes  it  very  diJBB- 
cult  to  predetermine  the  electromotive  force,  and,  in  general,  the 
behavior  of  a  machine.  In  the  following  discussion  the  armature 
inductance  is  assumed  to  be  constant. 

The  inductance  of  an  alternator  armature  is  proportional  to 
the  linear  dimensions  of  the  armature,  other  things  being  equal ; 
and  the  inductance  of  an  armature  of  given  size  is  much  greater 
when  the  winding  is  concentrated  than  it  is  when  the  winding  is 
distributed. 

A  moderate  amount  of  armature  inductance  is  advantageous 
in  alternators  which  are  to  be  run  in  parallel  ;  and  in  case  of  a 
short  circuit,  the  armature  inductance  keeps  the  current  from  be- 
coming  excessive.  Armature  inductance  is  more  or  less  objection- 
able in  an  alternator  which  is  to  be  used  to  supply  current  at 
constant  electromotive  force,  on  account  of  the  electromotive  force 
that  is  lost  in  the  armature,"  as  explained  in  the  next  article. 

The  inductance  of  an  armature  is  best  determined  by  sending 
through  it  when  at  rest,  from  an  outside  source,  a  measured 
alternating  current  I,  and  measuring  the  electromotive  force  E 
between  the  collecting  rings.     Then 


E  =  Il/R^  +  (o'U 
or,  solving  for  L,  we  have: 

L  =  -^  VW^iTRj^-  (30) 

ft) 
Knowing  the  armature  resistance  and  the  frecjuency -^^ — ,  we    can 

find  L  from  equation  .'iO.  The  value  of  L  depends  greatly  upon  the 
position  in  which  the  armature  is  held,  as  explained  above,  and 
upon  the  degree  of  field  excitation. 

Example.  The  armature  of  a  single-phase  alternator  has  a 
resistance  of  0.2  ohm.  An  electromotive  force  of  100  volts  at  a 
frequency  of  125  cycles  per  second  (to  =  785  radians  per  second) 
applied  to  the  collecting  rings  of  the  armature  at  rest,  produces  an 
effective  current  of  100  amperes.  Therefore  the  inductance  of  the 
armature,  as  calculated  by  use  of  e(piation  .•{(),  is  0,00125  henry. 

41.  Electromotive  Force  Lost  in  Armature  Drop.  Tlie 
electromotive  force  between  the  collecting  rings  of  an  alternator 
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with  given  load,  is  less  than  the  electromotive  force  between  rin^s  at 
zero  load,  with  given  field  excitation,  because  of  two  electromotive 
force  losses  that  occur,  and  because  of  the  effect  of  armature  reaction. 

(a)  The  loss  of  electromotive  force,  or  the  drop,  is  due,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  resistance  of  the  armature.  This  loss  is  equal  to  RI ;  it  is  in  phase  with 
I ;  and  it  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  electromotive  force  lost  in  a  direct-current 
armature  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  armature. 

(6)  The  loss  of  electromotive  force,  or  the  drop,  is  due,  secondly,  to 
the  inductance  of  the  armature.  This  loss  is  equal  to  co  LI,  and  it  is  90°  ahead 
of  I  in  phase. 

(c)  The  demagnetizing  action  of  the  armature  current  on  the  field 
lessens  the  useful  flux,  and  thus  indirectly  causes  a  falling-off  in  the  induced 
electromotive  force. 

The  result  of  the  actions  b  and  c  above  is  to  cause  a  loss  of 
electromotive  force  in  the  armature  of  the  same  character  in  each 
case  in  so  far  as  phase  relations  with  current  are  concerned. 
Therefore  it  is  convenient  to  attribute  the  total  effect  of  h  and  c 
to  a  fictitious  armature  inductance  L',  which  is,  of  course,  larger 
in  value  than  the  armature  inductance  L  in  equation  30.  The 
inductance  reactance  a>  L'  corresponding  to  this  equivalent  induct- 
ance L',  is  called  the  synchronous  reactance  of  the  armature. 

An  example  of  the  calculation  of  synchronous  reactance  is  given  later 
on,  in  the  articles  on  Alternator  Losses,  Efficiencies,  etc. 

42.  Alternator  Regulation.  Given  an  alternator,  having 
constant  field  excitation.  It  has  a  certain  electromotive  force 
between  collecting  rings  when  its  current  output  is  zero.  As  the 
current  output  increases,  the  electromotive  force  between  collector 
rings  generally  decreases,  because  of  the  actions  described  in  the 
foregoing  article;  and,  conversely,  as  the  current  output  decrease?, 
the  terminal  electromotive  force  rises.  The  increase  of  electro- 
motive force  from  full  load  to  zero  load,  with  constant  full-load 
field  excitation,  expre'ssed  as  a  percentage  of  the  full-load  terminal 
electromotive  force,  is  called  the  regulation  of  the  alternator. 

Example.  A  certain  alternator  gives  1,100  volts  between  its 
collector  rings  at  full-load  current  and  full-load  field  excitation. 
When  the  current  output  is  decreased  to  zero  by  opening  the  main 
switch,  leaving  the  field  excitation  and  speed  unchanged,  the 
terminal  electromotive  force  rises  to  1,166  volts.  The  regulation, 
according  to  the  above  definition,  is: 
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1,166-1,100        ,^^       ^ 

l~TnA ><  1^0  =  o  per  cent. 

The  regulation  of  a  given  alternator  varies  greatly  with  the 
character  of  the  receiving  circuit  to  which  it  delivers  current. 
When  the  receiving  circuit  has  large  inductance  reactance  (as  in 
the  case  of  under-loaded  transformers  and  induction  motors),  the 
terminal  electromotive  force,  under  increasing  load,  falls  oflf  very 
much  more  than  when  the  receiving  circuit  is  non-inductive  (as, 
for  example,  when  the  receiving  circuit  consists  of  incandescent 
lamps  supplied  through  fully  loaded  transformers).  In  other 
words,  the  regulation  of  an  alternator  is  larger  for  inductive 
receiving  circuits  than  for  non-inductive  receiving  circuits.  If 
the  receiving  circuit  has  large  capacity  reactance  (as,  for  example, 
when  the  receiving  circuit  consists  of  over-excited  synchronous 
motors),  the  terminal  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  will  rise 
with  an  increase  of  the  curren  t  output ;  and  the  regulation  of  the  alter, 
nator,  according  to  the  above  definition,  will  be  negative.  In  prac- 
tice,  the  receiving  circuit  never  as  a  whole  has  capacity  reactance. 

Example.  A  given  alternator  has  a  regulation  of  8  per  cent 
on  a  non-inductive  receiving  circuit  (unity  power  factor), and  one 
of  15  per  cent  on  an  inductive  receiving  circuit  having  a  power 
factor  of  0.8. 

43.  Field  Excitation.  In  most  alternating-current  systems 
the  voltage  at  the  points  from  which  current  is  distributed  is  kept 
constant  or  approximately  constant.  This  requires  that  the  voltage 
at  the  terminals  of  the  alternator  be  somewhat  increased  as  the 
amount  of  current  (or  load)  is  increased,  the  amount  of  the  increase 
in  electromotive  force  depending  on  the  volts  lost  in  the  line.  If 
the  field  excitation  of  an  alternator  be  kept  constant  while  the 
current  taken  from  the  armature  is  increased,  the  voltage  at  the 
terminals  will  decrease,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  direct-current  shunt 
dynamo.  Hence,  in  order  to  keep  the  voltage  at  the  terminals 
constant,  or  to  cause  a  rise  of  voltage  with  increasing  current 
output,  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  field  excitation  with 
increasing  current  out|>iit. 

There  are  in  general  three  methods  in  use  for  accomplishing 
this  regulation : 
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1.  By  adjustable  rheostat  in  alternator  field  circuit,  or  in  exciter  field 
circuit,  or  in  both. 

2.  By  composite  field  winding,  which  is  a  combination  of  self  and 
separate  field  excitation. 

3.  By  compensated  field  winding. 

Case  1.  Separate  Excitation.  The  simplest  method  is  that 
illustrated  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  93,  in  which  A  represents  the 
armature  winding,  the  terminals  of  which,  T,,  Tg,  are  connected  to 
the  collector  rings,  which  in  turn  are  connected  to  the  line  wires 


through  the  brushes. 


Fig.  93. 


The  field  of  the 
alternator  is  excited 
by  a  set  of  coils  on  the 
pole  pieces.  These 
coils  are  represented 
by  F  ;  and  current  is 
supplied  to  these  coils 
from  a  small  direct- 
current  dynamo,  E, 
called  the  "exciter." 
This  exciter  is  a  small 
shunt- wound  dynamo 
furnished  with  an  ad- 
justable rheostat  r  in 


series  with  its  field  f.  An  adjustable  rheostat  R  is  placed  in  the 
alternator  field  circuit  also.  TV  hen  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
alternator  decreases,  the  field  may  be  strengthened  by  cutting  out 
resistance  in  either  R  or  r,  or  in  both. 

Regulation  by  t  alone  is  generally  used  in  large  machines, 
since  the  exciter's  field  current  is  relatively  small,  while  the  alter- 
nator field  current  is  usually  large  and  hence  would  cause  a  large 
P  R  loss  if  passed  through  a  rheostat. 

Case  2.  Composite  Excitation.  The  electromotive  force  of 
an  alternator  excited  as  in  Case  1  falls  off  greatly  with  increasing 
current  output  ;  and  to  counteract  this  tendency  automatically,  an 
auxiliary  field  excitation  is  frequently  provided,  which  increases 
with  the  current  output  of  the  machine.  For  this  purpose  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  current  given  out  by  the  machine  is 
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rectified,*    and    sent    through    the  auxiliary   field    coils.      This 
arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  1)4. 

The  field  winding  of  the  alternator  has  two  sets  of  coils  F  and 
C.  The  coils  F  are  separately  excited  as  in  Case  1.  The  coils  C, 
known  as  the  "  series  "  or  "  composite  coils,"  are  excited  by  the 
main  current  from  the  alternator.  One  terminal  of  the  armature 
winding  is  connected  directly  to  a  collecting  ring.  The  other 
armature  terminal  connects  to  one  set  of  alternate  bars  of  the 
rectifying  commutator  B.  From  the  rectifier  the  current  is  led 
through  the  winding  C,  thence  back  to  the  rectifier,  and  thence  to 
the  other  collecting  ring.  The  shunt  /?,  within  the  commutator, 
may  be  used  when  it  is  desired  to  rectify  only  a  part  of  the  current. 
There  is  also  a  shunt  /S"  which 
may  be  used  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  current  flowing 
through  the  coil  C. 

The  alternating-current 
rectifier  is  an  arrangement  for 
reversing  the  connections  of  the 
field  circuit  with  each  reversal 
of  the  current  from  the  alter- 
nator, so  that  the  current  may 
flow  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  the  field  circuit.  The 
rectifier  is  a  commutator 
mounted  on  the  armature  shaft. 
This  commutator  has  as  many 
bars  as  there  are  yx)les  on  the 
field  magnet  of  the  alternator. 
These  bars  are  wide,  and  are 
separated  by  quite  narrow 
spaces  filled  with  mica.  Let  these  bars  be  numbered  in  order  around 
the  commutator.  ^  The  even-numbered  bars  are  connected  together, 
and  the  odd-numbered  bars  are  connected  together.  The  connect, 
ing  wire  leading  from  one  terminal  of  the  alternator  armature  to 
one  of  the  collector  rings  is  cut;  and  the  two  ends  thus  formed  are 


Fig.  M. 


*NoTE. — CJonnections  to  field  coils  are  reversed  with  every  reversal  ot 
mcun  current,  so  that,  ia  the  field  coils,  the  current  is  uni-directional. 
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connected,  one  to  the  even-numbered  bars  (shown  in  full  black  in 
Fig.  94)  of  the  rectifying  commutator,  and  the  other  to  the  odd- 
numbered  bars  (shown  white  in  Fig.  94).  The  field  circuit  that 
is  to  receive  the  rectified  current  is  connected  to  two  brushes 
which  rub  on  the  rectifying  commutator,  these  brushes  being  bo 
spaced  that  one  touches  an  odd-numbered  bar  when  the  other 
touches  an  even -numbered  bar.  The  brushes  are  carried  in  a 
rocker  arm,    which  is    moved    forwards  or   backwards    until  the 

brushes  are  passing  from 
one  bar  to  the  next  at  the  in- 
stant that  the  alternating 
current  from  the  alternator 
is  passing  through  the  value 
zero.  The  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  brushes  is  in- 
dicated by  a  minimum  of 
sparking. 

Fig.  95  shows  an  altei 
nator  A  with  two  sets  of  field 
coils  F  and  C  as  before. 
One  armature  terminal  is 
connected  to  a  collecting 
ring;  and  the  other  armature 
terminal  connects  to  the 
primary  of  a  transformer  T, 
and  thence  to  the  other  col- 
lecting ring.  The  terminals 
of  the  secondary  coil  of  T  connect  to  the  bars  of  the  rectifying 
commutator  B,  from  which  the  composite  field  winding  C  is  sup- 
plied. The  transformer  T  is  usually  placed  inside  the  armature 
An^angenhent  of  Composite  I'^ield  in  Case  of  Two-phase 
and  Three-phase  Alternators.  Composite  field  excitation  is  not 
satisfactory  in  case  of  polyphase  alternators,  unless  the  receiving 
circuits  supplied  from  the  alternators  are  approximately  balanced. 
Unbalancing  of  the  receiving  circuits  changes  the  electromotive 
forces  generated  in  the  different  phases  of  the  armature,  by  different 
amounts;  and  composite  excitation  cannot,  of  course,  correct  the 
electromotive  force  variations  of  all  the  phases. 


Fig.  95. 
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Fig.  96. 


In  case  of  approximate  balance,  the  current  for  the  composite 
field  excitation  is  taken  through  a  rectifying  commutator  from  the 
secondary  coil  of  a  series  (or  current)   transformer  which  has  two 
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Fig.  97. 


or  three  distinct  j)rimary  coils,  one  for  each  phase.  This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Figs.  y<)  and  97.  The  effect  of  thi^  several 
primary  coils  on  the  series  transformer  is  to  l)alanc(^  up  the  slight 
differences  of  the  several  polyphase  currents,   in  so  far  as  their 
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action  upon  the  composite  excitation  is  concerned.  This  method 
is  used  by  the  Westinghouse  Company. 

Case  3.  C omjpensated  Excitation.  An  alternator  with  com- 
posite excitation  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  terminal  electromotive 
force  between  the  collector  rings  can  be  kept  fairly  constant  if  the 
power  factor  of  the  receiving  circuit  is  invariable.  Variations  of 
the  power  factor  of  the  external  circuit,  even  though  the  current 
output  of  the  machitie  remains  constant  i?i  value,  produce  varia- 
tions of  the  terminal  electromotive  force  of  an  alternator.  These 
variations  of  terminal  electromotive  force  cannot,  of  course,  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  composite  excitation,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
independent  of  variations  of  current  output. 

In  the  compensated  polyphase  alternator  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  variations  of  voltage  due  to  changes  of  both 
current  output  and  power  factor  of  the  receiving  circuit,  are 
approximately  compensated.  The  action  of  this  alternator  I3  as 
follows : 

The  armature  current  in  an  alternator  is  magnetizing  or  demagnetizing 
in  its  effect  on  the  alternator  field  according  as  it  leads  or  follows  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  generator.  The  amount  of  the  magnetizing  or  demagnetizing 
action  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  current  and  on  the  phase  difference 
between  the  current  and  the  electromoti^•e  force  (i.  e.,  on  the  power  factor  of 
the  receiving  circuit).  Under  the  usual  conditions  of  practice,  the  current 
delivered  by  an  alternator  lags  more  or  less  behind  the  electromotive  force, 
and  thus  exerts  a  demagnetizing  action  on  the  field  of  the  alternator.  This 
action  causes  the  terminal  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  to  decrease,  the 
amount  of  the  decrease  being  larger  the  greater  the  current,  and  the  greater 
the  angle  of  the  lag  between  the  electromotive  force  and  the  current. 

The  alternating  current  delivered  by  the  alternator  may  be  passed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  through  the  armature  of  a  small  auxiliary  double-current* 
generator,  which  is  driven  in  sj'nchronism  with  the  main  alternator.  The  field 
magnet  of  this  auxiliarj'^  generator  may  be  turned  into  such  a  position  that  the 
main  alternating  current,  though  lagging  with  respect  to  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  main  alternator,  will  be  leading  with  respect  to  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  auxiliary  generator.  The  angle  by  which  the  main  current  will  lead  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  auxiliary  generator  will  be  greater,  the  greater  the 
angle  of  lag  of  this  current  behind  the  electromotive  force  of  the  main  alternator; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  smaller  the  power  factor  of  the  receiving  circuit  being 
supplied  with  current  from  the  alternator. 

Under  these  conditions  the  field  magnet  of  the  auxiliary  generator  is 
strengthened  either  by  increase  of  current  delivered  through  it  by  the  main 


*NoTE. — For  further  information  concerning  double-current  generatora 
•ee  later  discussion. 
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alternator,  or  by  increase  of  the  lag  of  the  main  alternator  current  l^chind  its 
electromotive  force,  or  by  Ixjth  things  combined. 

The  auxiliary  machine  supplies  current  to  magnetize  the  field  of  the  main 
alternator,  so  that  the  field  of  the  main  alternator  is  strengthened  either  by 
increase  of  current  delivered  by  the  main  alternator,  or  by  increase  of  the  angle 
of  lag  of  the  main  alternator  current  behind  its  electromotive  force,  or  by  both. 

Compensation  for  falling  off  of  the  voltage  of  the  main  generator  due  to 
the  above  two  causes,  singly  or  combined,  is  thus  accomplished. 


The  above  method  for  automatically  controlling  the  voltage 
of  alternators,  as  already  said,  is  applied  in  the  compensated  field 
alternator,  manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

This  machine  consists  of  an  ordinary  multipolar  polyphase 
(two-phase  or  three-phase)  alternator,  and  a  small  multipolar  (same 
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Fig.  99a. 


Fig.  996. 
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number  of  pole8  as  the  main  alternator)  direct-current  generator 
(the  exciter).  This  exciter  is  provided  with  slip-rin^s  as  well  as  a 
commutator,  and  is  thus  a  double-current  generator.*  It  ia  driven 
on  the  same  shaft  with  the  main  alternator. 

When  polyphase  currents  are  delivered  by  the  main  alternator 
armature,  they  flow  through  the  primaries  of  two  (or  three)  trans- 
formers-j-;  the  secondaries  of  which  are  connected  directly  to  the 
slip-rings  of  the  exciter  armature.     In  this  way  definite  fractional 


Pig.  99c. 

parts  of  the  main  alternating  currents  flow  through  the  exciter 
armature  by  way  of  the  slip-rings,  and  strengthen  the  field  of 
the  exciter  as  above  described. 


*  For  further  information  concerning  double-current  generators,  see 
later  discussion. 

t  A  transformer  connected  so  that  the  entire  current  output  of  an  alter- 
nator must  pass  through  its  primary  coil,  gives  a  secondary  current  which 
is  in  a  fixe<l  ratio  to  the  primary  current.  A  transformer  so  used  is  sometimes 
called  a  "series  transformer,"  or  "current  transformer."  Further  information 
About  transformers  and  their  connections  ia  given  in  subsetiuent  articles. 
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The  crown  of  field  polea  of  the  exciter  is  arranged  to  be 
turned  at  will  about  the  exciter  armature  as  an  axis.  This  adjust- 
ment, however,  is  usually  made  once  for  all  at  the  factory. 

Fig.  98  is  a  general  view  of  a  three-phase  compensated  field 
alternator  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

In  Fig.  99a,  the  revolving  8-pole  field  magnet  of  this  alternator,  together 
with  the  direct  current  armature  and  the  commutator  of  the  exciter,  are  shown 
mounted  on  the  same  shaft.  Fig.  99a  also  shows  the  three  collector  rings  which 
serve  to  carry  the  three-phase  alternating  currents  from  the  stationary  alter- 
nator armature  into  and  through  the  armature  of  the  exciter;  and  also  the  two 
collector  rings  for  carrying  the  direct  current  from  the  exciter  commutator  to 
the  revolving  field  coils  of  the  alternator.  Fig.  996  shows  one  bearing  and  all 
the  brushes  of  the  machine. 

The  stationary  armature  structure  of  this  compensated  alternator  is  shown 
in  Fig.  99c,  with  the  front  shield  and  8-pole  stationary  field  of  the  exciter  re- 
moved. 

ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF   POLYPHASE  ALTERNATORS 
AND  SYSTEMS.— ARn AT URE  WINDINGS. 

44.     Limitations  of  the  SingIe=Phase  System.     As  long  as 

alternating  current  was  generated,  transmitted,  and  UQedi  for  electinc 
lighting  only,  the  single-phase  system  gave  complete  satisfaction. 
Simplicity  in  the  generating,  transmitting,  and  receiving  apparatus 
was  the  most  striking  and  valuable  feature  of  this  system. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  electric  lighting  industry,  there 
was  very  little,  if  any,  demand  for  current  to  operate  motors  for 
power  purposes.  Since  that  time,  however,  there  has  developed 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  current  for  jpov^er  purj^oseSy  fully 
equaling  if  not  exceeding  that  for  lighting  work.  With  the 
advent  of  this  new  condition,  the  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the 
single-phase  alternating-current  system  became  manifest.  Single- 
phase  motors  are  difficult  to  make  self-starting*  under  load,  espe- 
cially  in  units  of  large  size;  and  hence  the  use  of  the  single-phase 
system  for  general  power  purposes,  with  the  apparatus  now  avail- 
able, la  not  practicable. 

It  was  in  1888  that  Ferarris,  in  Italy,  discovered  the  impor- 
tant  principle  of  the  production  of  a  rotating  magnetic  field  by 
means  of  two  or  more  alternating  currents  displaced  in  phase 
from  one  another,  and  he  thus  made  possible,  by  means  of  the 

Note. — Except  in  special  types. 
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induction  motor,  tho  use  of  ])olypbase  currents  for  power  purposes. 
The  most  important  advantage  ofpohjphuHe  altenuit'uiij  currents 
over  the  simple  single-phase  system  is  that  alternating -current 
motors  can  he  satisfactorily  operated  hy  them.  It  wa8  mainly  the 
requirements  of  the  induction  motor  that  led  to  the  development 
of  the  polyphase  system. 

45.  The  Two-Phase  Alternator.  The  simplest  form  of 
polyphase  generator  consists  of  two  similar  and  independent  single- 
phase  armatures  mounted  rigidly  on  one  and  the  same  shaft,  one 
beside  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  electromotive  forces 
at  the  terminals  of  the  respective  armatures  arrive  at  their 
maximum  values  90^,  or  one-fourth  of  a  period,  apart.  The  cur- 
rents from  such  a  machine  are  said 
to  have  a  two-phase  relationship. 
The  two  separate  armatures  are  sup- 
posed to  revolve  inside  the  same 
crown  of  field  magnet  poles. 

Fig.  100  show's  an  end  view  of 
such  an  arrangement,  but  armature 
B  is  here  shown  inside  of  armature 
A  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  As 
will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  armatures 
A  and  B  are  so  mounted  on  the 
shaft  that  the  slots  of  A  are  raid-, 
way  under  the  poles  NS  when  the 
slotsof  Bare  midway  Z•6'^^^><:^«3^^- the  same  poles, 
ment  the  electromotive  force  generated  in  the  armature  coils  of 
A  and  B  are  so  related  in  their  variations  that  the  electromotive 
force  of  A  is  at  its  maximum  when  the  electromotive  force  of  B 
is  zero.  Or  in  other  words,  the  two  electromotive  forces  are  90^ 
apart  in  phase,  or  are  in  quadrature  (at  right-angles)  to  each  other. 

A  careful  study  of  Fig.  100  will  show  that  the  electromotive 
forces  induced  in  armatures  A  and  B  are  90''  apart  in  phase.  Thus 
the  figure  shows  the  armature  A  in  the  position  in  which  its 
windings  (in  the  slots)  are  cutting  lines  of  flux  from  the  field  poles 
at  a  maximum  rate,  while  the  armature  JJ  is  shown  in  the  position 
in  which  its  windings  are  midway  between  the  field  poles  where 
they  do  not  cut  any  magnetic  flux  at  all.     Therefore  the  electro- 


With  this  arrange- 
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motive  force  in  the  windings  of  the  armature  A  is  at  its  maximum 

value,  and  the  electromotive  force  in  the  windings  of  armature  B 

is  zero  at  the  given  instant. 

The  two  equal,  but  distinct  and  independent  electromotive 

forces  generated  by  such  a  two-phase  alternator  are  generally  used 

to  supply  two  distinct  and  separate  currents  to  two  distinct  and 

independent  circuits. 
When  so  used  the  system 
is  called  a  two-phase,  four- 
wire  system.  We  shall 
3A<:,,         £"  \r  see  later  that  it  is  possible 

I        ^/^  >.     ^joA    ^^    to  interconnect  the  two  cir- 

^'s  /  \        \  cuits  in  such  a  manner  that 

one  of  the  four  line  wires 
may  be  omitted. 

In  practice  the  actual 
^^*-«*  two-phase  alternator  is  con- 
structed  by  placing  the 
armature  windings  of  A 
and  B  upon  one  and  the 
same  armature  core,  instead 
of  on  separate  cores.     To 

accomplish  this  the  armature  body  has  twice  as  many  slots  as  either 

A  or  B  in  Fig.  100.     Fig.  101  shows  such  an  armature.     The  slots 

marked  «i,  a^^  ag,  etc.,  contain  the  conductors  comprising  phase  A; 

whereas  the  slots  marked  \^  ^2>  ^33  etc.,  contain  the  conductors  com- 
prising  phase   B.      The  A 

winding  passes  in  slot  a^  from 

front  to  back  of  the  armature 

core;  then  towards  the  reader 

(that  is,  from  back  to  front) 

in  slot  0525  then  from  front  to 

back  in  ^3,  from  back  to  front 

in  f/4,  and  so  on.     The  various 

conductors  in  slots  «j,  ^'2,  ^3, 

etc.,  are  joined   in  series  by 

connectors  (at  front  and  back),  and  the  two  ends  of  the  final  series 

are  connected  to  two  collector  rings. 


Fig.  101. 


Fig.  102. 
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The  B  winding  passes  in  slot  li,  from  front  to  back  of  the 
armature  core;  then  towards  the  reader  (that  is,  from  back  to  front) 
in  slot  52>  tli*^"  from  front  to  back  in  ^3,  from  back  to  front  in  J4, 
and  80  on.  The  various  conductors  in  slots  bi,  J,?  ^3?  ^^^-j  ^'*® 
joined  in  series,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  final  series  are  connected 
to  two  collector  rings,  which  rings  are  distinct  from  {he  pair  of 
rings  to  which  the  A  winding  is  connected. 


/-//V1 
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Fig.  103. 


Fig.  104. 
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The  armature  windings  A  and  B  just  described  are  of  the 
concentrated  or  uni-coil  type  (see  Art.  51),  having  only  one  slot 
per  pole  for  each  winding  (/.«.,  per  phase).  Distributed  (multi- 
coil)  windings  also  are  frequently  used  for  two-phase  alternators. 
Thus,  Fig.  103  shows  an  end  view  of  a  portion  of  a  two-phase 
armature  with  its  A  and  B  windings 
each  distributed  in  two  slots  per  pole. 
The  coils  belonging  to  winding  A  are 
lightly  shaded,  and  those  belonging 
to  winding  B  are  darkly  shaded  in  the 
figure.  The  connections  between  the 
coils  of  the  A  winding  are  shown  in 
the  figure  by  the  full  lines,  while  the 
connections  of  the  B  winding  are 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Two- phase  alternators  are  usu- 
ally provided  with  two  sets  of   col- 
lector rings;  one  ring,  however,  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon connection  for  the  two  armature  windings,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
103.   The  lines  A  and  B  in  the  chx-k  diagram.  Fig.  104,  represent 
the   generator  electromotive'  forces,  a  represents   the   current  in 


Fig.  106. 
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main  1,  h  represents  the  current  in  main  2,  and  c  represents  the 
current  in  the  common  main  3. 

46.  The  Three=Phase  Alternator.  Consider  three  similar 
single-phase  armatures  A,  B,  and  C,  mounted  side  by  side  on  the 
same  shaft  and  revolved  in  the  same  field,  each  armature  having  as 
many  slots  as  there  are  field  poles.  Fix  the  attention  upoii  a  cer- 
tain armature  slot  of  A,  and  let  time  be  reckoned  from  the  instant 

that  this  slot  is  squarely  under 
an  N-pole.  Let  t  be  the  time 
which  elapses  as  this  armature 
slot  passes  from  the  center  of  one 
N-pole  to  the  center  of  the  next 
N-pole.  The  armature  B  is  to 
be  so  fixed  to  the  shaft  that  its 
slots  are  squarely  under  the  poles 
at  the  instant  \t;  and  the  arma- 
ture C  is  to  be  so  fixed  that  its 
slots  are  squarely  under  the  poles 
at  the  instant  |^.  While  a  slot 
passes  from  the  center  of  one 
N-pole  to  the  center  of  the 
next  N-pole,  the  electromotive  force  passes  through  one  com- 
plete cycle.  Hence  the  electromotive  forces  given  by  three  arma- 
tures arranged  as  abovf;,  will  be  120''  apart  in  phase,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  105,  in  which  the  lines  A, 
B,  and  C  represent  the  respect- 
ive  electromotive  forces.  The 
currents  given  by  the  armatures 
to  three  similar  receiving  cir- 
cuits lag  equally  behind  the  re- 
spective electromotive  forces, 
and  are  represented  by  the 
dotted  lines  a,  h,  and  c.  This 
combination  of  three  alterna- 
tors is  called  a  three-phase  alternator.  In  practice  the  three  dis- 
tinct windings  A,  B,  and  C  are  placed  upon  one  and  tha  same 
armature  body.  For  this  purpose  the  armature  body  has  three 
times  as  many  slots  as  A,  B  or  C. 


Pig.  106. 


Pig.  107. 
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Fig.  IOC)  shows  the  arrancreinent  of  the  slots  for  such  a  wiud- 
ing.  The  slots  belonging  to  j)hase  A  are  drawn  in  heavy  lines, 
and  are  marked  Oi,  a.,,  etc.  Those  belonging  to  phase  B  are  shown 
dotted,  and  those  belonging  to  phase  C  are  shown  in  light  lines. 
The  A  winding  would  pass  up  slot  tf„  down  <._,  up  ag,  etc.,  the  B 
winding,  up  Z^,,  down  i.j,  up  ^3, 
etc.;and  siruiiarly  for  winding(y. 

The  windings  A,  B,  and  C 
here  described  are  of  the  con- 
centrated type,  having  only  one 
slot  per  pole  for  each  winding. 


^ 

■^B 

a 

4 

"""ir^ 

3 

■4 

Distributed    windinixs   also  are 


Fi{?.  108. 


frequently  used  for  three-phase 

alternators.  Thus  Fig.  107  shows  a  portion  of  a  three-phase  arma. 
ture  with  its  A,  B,  and  C  windings  each  distributed  in  two  slots 
per  pole.  The  coils  belonging  to  windings  A,  B^  and  C  resjiect- 
ively  are  differently  shaded  to  distinguish  them.  The  manner  of 
connecting  the  coils  of  each  winding  is  described  in  Art.  51. 

If  the  three  circuits  of  a  three-phase  alternator  are  to  be 
entirely  independent,  six  collector  rings  must  be  used,    two  for 


Pig.  109. 


Fig.  110. 


each  winding;  however,  the  circuits  may  be  kept  j)ractically 
indept^ndent  by  using  four  collector  rings  and  four  mains,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  108.  Tbe  main  i  serves  as  a  common  return  wire 
for  the  inde]M>ndent  currents,  in  mains  1,  2,  and  8.  When  the 
three  receiving  circuits  are  e<|ual  in  resistance  and  reactance  (that 
is,  when  the  system  is  balance<l).  the  three  currents  are  equal,  and 
are  120"  apart  in  phase  (each  current  lagging  Mi ind  its  electromo- 
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tive  force  by  the  same  amount  as  the  others);  and  their  sum  is  at 
each  instant  equal  to  zero.  In  this  cage,  main  4,  Fig.  108,  carries 
no  current;  and  this  main  and  the  corresponding  collector  ring 
maybe  dispensed  with,  the  three  windings  being  connected  together 
at  the  point  N,  called  the  common  junction  or  neutral  point.  This 
arrangement,  shown  in  the  symmetrical  diagram,  Fig.  109,  is  called 
the  "  Y  "  or  "  star"  scheme  of  connecting  the  three  windings  A, 
B,  and  C. 

Another  scheme  for  connecting  the  three  windings  A,  B,  and 

0  (also  for  balanced  loads),  called  the  "A"  (delta)  or  "mesh" 
scheme,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  110.  Winding  (or  phase)  A  is  con- 
nected between  rings  3  and  1;  winding  (or  phase)  B  between  rings 

1  and  2;  and  winding  (or  phase)  C  between  rings  2  and  3. 


Fig.  111.  Fig.  112. 

The  direction  in  a  circuit  in  which  the  electromotive  force  or 
current  is  considered  as  a  positive  electromotive  force  or  current, 
is  called  the  positive  direction  through  the  circuit.  This  direc- 
tion is  chosen  arbitrarily.  The  arrows  in  Figs.  109  and  110 
indicate  the  positive  directions  in  the  mains  and  through  the 
windings.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  arrows  represent  not 
the  actual  directions  of  the  electromotive  forces  or  currents  at  any 
given  instant,  but  merely  the  directions  of  positive  electromotive 
forces  or  currents.  Thus,  in  Fig.  109,  the  currents  are  con- 
sidered positive  when  flowing  from  the  common  junction  towards 
the  collecti ng  rings,  and  the  currents  are  never  all  of  the  same  sign. 

47.  Electromotive  Force  and  Current  Relations  in  Y-Con- 
nected  Armatures.      Electromotive  Force  Relations.     We  shall 
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consider  the  electromotive  force  between  mains  1  and  2,  Fig.  lOU, 
to  be  positive,  where  it  tends  to  push  current  through  a  receiving 
circuit  from  main  1  to  main  2.  Similarly,  the  electromotive  force 
between  mains  2  and  3  is  considered  positive,  from  main  2  to 
main  8;  and  the  electromotive  force  between  mains  1  and  8  is 
considered  positive,  from  main  3  to  main  1.  Passing  through  the 
windings  A  and  B  from  ring  2  to  ring  1,  Fig.  109  (which  is  the 
direction  in  which  an  electromotive  force  must  be  generated  to 
give  an  electromotive  force  acting  upon  a  receiving  circuit  from 
main  1  to  main  2),  the  winding  A  is  passed  through  in  the  posi- 
tive direction,  and  the  winding  B  in  the  negative  direction. 
Therefore  the  electromotive  force  from  main  1  to  main  2  is  A  - 
B.  Similarly  the  electromotive  force  from  main  2  to  main  3  is 
is  B  -  C,  and  the  electromotive  force  from  main  3  to  main  1  is 
C  -  A.  These  differences  are  shown  in  the  clock  diagram.  Fig. 
111.  The  electromotive  force  between  mains  1  and  2  (namely, 
A  -  B)  is  30j,  behind  A  in  phase,  and  its  effective  value  is  2E  cos 
30"  =  l/  3  E,  where  E  is  the  common  value  of  each  of  the  electro- 
motive forces  A,  B,  and  0.  Siinilar  statements  hold  concerning 
the  electromotive  forces  between  mains  2  and  3,  and  those 
between  mains  3  and  1.  Hence  the  electromotive  force  between 
any  pair  of  mains  leading  from  a  three-phase  alternator  with  a 
Y-connected  armature  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  generated 
per  phase  multiplied  by  V  3. 

Ciiri'ent  Relations.  In  the  Y  connection  the  currents  in  the 
mains  are  equal  to  the  currents  in  the  resjHJCtive  windings,  as  is 
evident  from  Fig.  109. 

48.  Electromotive  Force  and  Current  Relations  in  A-Con- 
nected  Armatures.  Klcctro motive  Force  Rclationn.  In  A-con- 
nected  armatures  the  electromotive  forces  between  the  mains  or 
collector  rings  are  equal  to  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  respec- 
tive windings,  as  is  evident  from  Fig.  110. 

Currejii  Relations.  Referring  to  Fig.  110  we  see  that  a 
positive  current  in  winding  A  produces  a  positive  ctirrent  in 
main  1,  and  that  a  negative  current  in  win<ling  B  produces  a  j)Osi- 
tive  current  in  main  1;  therefore  the  current  in  main  1  is  a  -  ''/, 
where  a  is  the  current  in  winding  A,  and  h  is  the  current  in  wind- 
ing  B.     Similarly,  the  current  in  main  2  is  6  -  c,  and  the  current 
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in  main  3  is  c  -  a.  These  differences  are  shown  in  Fig.  112. 
The  current  in  main  1  (namely  a  -h)  is  30°  behind  a  in  phase; 
and  its  effective  value  is  1^8  I,  where  I  is  the  common  effective 
value  of  the  currents,  a,  h,  e  in  the  different  phases.  Similar 
statements  hold  for  the  currents  in  mains  2  and  3;  so  that  the 
current  in  each  main  from  a  A-connected  armature  is  v'  3  times 
the  current  in  each  winding. 

49.  Connection  of  Receiving  Circuits  to  Three=Phase  Mains. 
Dissimilar  Circuits  {^Vnhalanced  System^  When  the  receiving 
circuits  .  which  take  current  from  three-phase  mains  are  dis- 
similar, four  mains  should  be  employed,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
108;  each  receiving  circuit  being  connected  from  main  4  to 
one  of  the  other  mains.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  keep  the 
three  windings    A,  B,    and  C    of    the  alternator  nearly   equally 

main  I 


C 
ma/n  3 

Fig.  113. 


Fig.  114. 


loaded;  and  in  practice  the  receiving  circuits  are  so  disposed  as 
to  satisfy  this  condition  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Similar  Circuits  {^Balanced  Systeni).  When  three-phase 
currents  are  used  to  drive  induction  motors,  synchronous  motors, 
or  rotary  converters,  each  one  of  these  machines  takes  current 
equally  from  the  three  mains;  and  since  three-phase  currents  are 
utilized  chiefly  in  the  operation  of  the  machines  mentioned,  the 
system  is  usually  balanced.  In  this  case  three  mains  only  are 
employed,  and  each  receiving  unit  has  three  similar  receiving  cir- 
cuits coiuiected  to  the  mains  according  to  either  Y  or  A  method. 
The  Y  method  of  connecting  receiving  circuits  is  shown  in  Fig. 
113.  One  terminal  of  each  receiving  circuit  is  connected  to  a  main, 
and  the  other  terminals  are  connected  together  at  the  neutral 
point  N.  In  thia  case  the  current  in  each  receiving  circuit  is 
equal  to  the  current  in  the  main  to  which  it  is  connected.  The 
electromotive  force  betweao  the  terminals  of  each  receiving  circuit 
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E 
18  equal  to  -— ^  ,  where  E  is  the  electromotive   force  between  any 

pair  of  mains. 

The  A  method  of  connecting  receiving  circuits  is  shown  in 
Fig.  114.  Here  the  three  receiving  circuits  are  connected  between 
the  respective  pairs  of  mains;  the  electromotive  force  acting  on 
each  receiving  circuit  is  the  electromotive  force  between  the  mains; 

and  the  current  in  each  receiving  circuit  is  — ^  ,    where  I  is  the 

current  in  each  main. 

Eseam^ll'H.  1.  The  three  windings  or  phases  of  a  three- 
phase  induction  motor  are  Y-connected  to  three-phase  mains.  The 
voltage  between  mains  is  500,  and  each  main  delivers  25  amperes 
to  the  motor.  It  is  required  to  find  the  current  in  each  j)hase 
of  the  motor,  and  the  electromotive  force  acting  on  each  phase  of 
the  motor. 

Since  the  windings  are  Y-connected,  the  current  in  each  is 
the  same  as  the  current  in  each  main — namely,  25  amperes;  and 
the  electromotive  force  acting  on  each  phase  of  the  motor  winding 

.    500        „o,  „      , 
18  -— ^,  or  288.7  volts. 

2.  The  three  phases  of  the  above  three-phase  induction  motor 
are  A-connected  to  three-phase  mains.  The  voltage  between  mains 
in  288.7,  and  the  current  in  each  main  is  43.8  amperes.  It  is 
required  to  find  the  current  in  each  phase  of  the  motor,  and  the 
electromotive  force  acting  on  each  phase  of  the  motor. 

Since  the  windings  are  A-connected,  the  electromotive  force 

acting  on  each  phase  is  the  same  as  the  voltage  between  the  mains 

— namely,  288.7  volts;  and  current  in  each  phase  of  the  motor  is 

43.3        „. 

—^   or  25  amperes. 

Summary  of  Electromotive  Force  and  Current  Relations  for 
A  and  Y  Connections  in  Three-Phase  Systems.     Let  Y^^  be  the 

rated  electromotive  force  of  each  winding,  and  I^  the  rated  full- 
load  current  output  of  each  phase  of  the  winding  of  a  three-phase 
fUternator.    Then,  for  a  generator  with  non-inductive  load,  we  have: 
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A  connection. 
Y  connection 


E.M.F.  Between 
Mains. 


E„ 
J    3  E„ 


Current  in  Each 
Main.- 


1    3  L 

Iw 


Power  Rating. 


]    3  Ew  Iw 
V  3EwI« 


LetE  be  the  electromotive  force  between  mains  of  a  three- 
phase  system,  and  let  I  be  the  current  in  each  main.  Then,  for 
three  receiving  circuits,  we  have: 


E.M.F.  Between  Terminals  of    Current  in  Each  Receiving 
Each  Receiving  Circuit.  Circuit. 


A  connection.. 
Y  connection. 


The  permissible  power  output  or  rating  of  a  three-phase 
alternator  is  the  same  whether  its  armature  windings  are  Y-con- 
nected  or  A-connected. 

The  power  output  of  a  three-phase  generator  is  1/  3  X  electro- 
motive force  hetween  mains  X  current  in  one  main  X  power 
factor  of  the  receiving  cii'cuits. 

50.  Measurement  of  Power  in  Polyphase  Systems.  In 
alternating  current  circuits,  power  cannot  in  general  be  measured 
by  means  of  an  ammeter  and  a  voltmetei,  as  in  the  case  of  direct 
current,  because  the  power  expended  ia  generally  less  than  the 
product  of  effective  electromotive  force  and  effective  current  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  phase  between  the  electromotive  force 
and  the  current.     ^ 

A  well -designed  wattmeter  is  the  standard  instrument  for 
measuring  power  in  alternating-current  circuits,  and  the  methods 
involving  its  use  are  the  most  generally  satisfactory. 

The  discussion  of  the  wattmeter  given  in  Arts.  36  and  37 
applies  primarily  to  the  use  of  the  wattmeter  for  the  measure- 
ment of  power  delivered  in  single-phase  systems. 

The  several  circuits  of  a  polyphase  system  are  often  entirely 
separate  and  independent;  and  in  such  cases  the  total  power 
delivered  to  a  receiving  apparatus  is  found  by  measuring  the 
power  delivered   to  each    separate   receiving   circuit.     The   total 
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power  delivered  is  the  sum  of  the  amounts  delivered  to  the  differ- 
ent receiving  circuits. 

Iq  order  to  measure  the  power  delivered  to  one  of  the  receiv- 
ing circuits  of  a  polyphase  system,  the  current  coil  of  the  watt- 
meter is  to  be  connected  in  series  with  this  receiving  circuit,  and 
the  pressure  (or  voltage)  coil  of  the  wattmeter  is  to  be  connected 
between  the  tei'niimtls  of  this  receiving  circuit.  In  some  cases 
this  connection  of  the  voltage  coil  cannot  be  made,  because  one  ter- 
minal of  the  receiving  circuit  may  be  out  of  reach  in  the  interior 
of  the  apparatus. 

Balanced  Systems.  In  general,  the  several  circuits  which 
receive  current  and  power  from  polyphase  mains  are  more  or  less 
unlike  in  both  resistance  and  reactance,  and  take  different  amounts 
of  current  and  power  from  the  mains.  It  is,  however,  desirable 
that  the  several  receiving  circuits  be  alike,  so  that  they  may  take 
equal  currents  and  equal  amounts  of  power  from  the  mains.  When 
this  condition  is  realized,  the  system  is  said  to  be  balanced. 


T 

Phase  A  |  receiving  c/rcu/t  A 


Phase   B 


rece/'vi'na   circu/t    B 


Fig.  115. 

JExamples.  When  independent  groups  of  lamps  are  supplied 
from  polyphase  mains,  each  group  taking  current  directly  or 
through  a  transformer  from  one  phase  of  the  polyphase  system, 
the  system  is  said  to  be  unbalanced  when  the  number  of  lamps  is 
not  the  same  in  the  several  groups.  In  general,  the  supply  of 
power  to  several  separate,  independent,  and  unrelated  receiving 
circuits,  such  as  independent  groups  of  lamps  and  single-phase 
motors,  leads  to  the  unbalancing  of  a  polyphase  system.  Appara- 
tus such  as  polyphase  induction  motors,  synchronous  motors,  and 
rotary  converters,  which  is  especially  designed  to  take  ])Ower  from 
polyphase  mains,  is  always  provided  with  two  or  tiiree  simihir 
receivincr  circuits  so  as  to  take  equal  amounts  of  current  and 
power  from   each  phase  of    the  system.     When   such  jwlyphase 
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apparatus,  only,  takes  power  from  polyphase  mains,  the  system  is 
always  very  nearly  balanced. 

If  a  polyphase  system  were  exactly  balanced  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  measure  the  power  delivered  by  one  phase  only;  but 
since  a  balanced  condition  of  system  is  seldom  exactly  realized  in 
practice,  there  may  bo  considerable  error  introduced  by  assuming 
that  a  system  is  balanced,  and  by  calculating  the  total  power 
from  the  wattmeter  reading  of  power  delivered  by  one  phase  only. 

In  balanced  or  approximately  balanced  polyphase  systems, 
the  measurement  of  power  by  use  of  a  single  wattmeter  is  best 
accomplished  by  special  arrangement  of  connections  as  follows: 

Balanced  Three-  Wire  Two-Phase  Systems.  The  current 
coil  of  the  wattmeter  should  be  connected  in  the  middle  main  as 
shown  in  Fig.  115.     After  a  reading  is   taken  with  the  pressure 


rrta/n  1 


Fig.  116. 

coil  connected  between  middle  and  lower  mains,  this  connection  is 
quickly  changed  to  the  upper  main,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line,  and  the  wattmeter  again  read.  The  sum  of  the  two  successive 
readings  gives  the  total  power.  If  this  method  is  used^  the  sys- 
tem should  not  only  be  balanced,  but  no  change  in  the  load  should 
occur  between  readings. 

Example.  The  power  taken  by  a  two-phase  induction  motoi 
is  measured  by  a  wattmeter  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  115 
When  the  wattmeter  is  connected  as  shown  by  the  full  line  in  the 
figure,  it  reads  9,900  watts.  When  the  wattmeter  is  conn3cted 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  it  reads  1,415  watts.  The  total  of 
watts  delivered  is  therefore  11,315  watts,  the  two  phases  of  the 
motor  being  assumed   to  be  balanced.     Each  phase  of  the  motor 

receives  therefore    — ^^ — ■  =  5,G57  watts.     The  current  delivered 
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to  each  phase,  as  measured  by  an  alternating  current  ammeter 
is  32.14  amperes;  and  the  electromotive  force  acting  on  each  phase 
of  the  motor,  that  is,  between  the  terminals  of  each  receiving  cir- 
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current  co// 
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common  return 


to  had 


vo/tage  co// 


'current  co/t 

Fig.  118. 

cult,  is  220  volts.  Tlu^  apparent  power  (volt-amjx'n's)  delivered 
to  each  phase,  is  220  volts  X  32.14  amjK'res  ^  7,071  apparent  watta; 
and  the  power  factor  of  each  receiving  circuit  is 

5,657  watts 


7,071  apparent  watts 


,  or  0.80. 
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The  two  readings  of  a  wattmeter  connected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  115,  are 
unequal,  even  though  the  receiving  circuits  are  balanced,  because  of  the  effect 
of  lagging  currents;  or,  in  other  words,  because  the  two  receiving  circuits  are 
inductive. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that,  in  general,  neither  reading  of  the  watt- 
meter measures  the  power  delivered  to  either  one  of  the  recei\'ing  circuits. 

Balanced  Three -Wire  Three- Phase  Systems.  The  current 
coil  of  the  wattmeter  should  be  connected  in  series  with  one  (any 
one)  of  the  three  mains,  as  shown  in  Fig.  116.  After  one  reading 
of  the  wattmeter  is  taken  with  the  voltage  coil  connected  to  main 
2,  as  indicated  by  the  full  line,  the  connection  is  quickly  changed 
to  main  1,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  and  a  second  reading  of 
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Fig.  119. 

the  wattmeter  taken.  The  total  power  delivered  to  the  three 
similar  (that  is,  balanced)  phases,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
readings. 

Unbalanced  Two-Phase  Systems.  In  general,  any  receiving 
apparatus  is  sufficiently  unbalanced  to  require  the  measurement  of 
power  to  be  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  receiving  circuits 
are  unbalanced. 

Four-  Wire  Two-Phase.  When  four  mains  are  used,  two  for 
each  separate  phase,  then  two  wattmeters  are  required,  one  for 
measuring  the  power  delivered  by   each  phase.     Each   of   these 
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wattmeters  is  connected  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  sino-le-pliase 
delivery  of  power,  as  shown  in  Fig.  117.  The  sum  of  the  readings 
"^1  +  ^2  of  the  two  wattmeters  gives  the  total  power  delivered. 
Two  readings  should,  of  course,  be  taken  as  nearly  simultaneously 
as  possible. 

Three-Wire  Two-Phase.  "When  a  two-phase  system  is 
balanced  or  unbalanced  and  has  three  supply  mains,  one  main 
acting  as  the  common  return  for  the  other  two^  then  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  118  gives  the  best  results.  The  total  power 
delivered  to  the  receiving  circuit  is  the  sum  W^  +  Wo  of  the  read- 
ings of  the  two  wattmeters.  The  readings  should  be  taken  as 
nearly  simultaneously  as  possible. 


ma  in   1 


ma/n 


rr7a//7 


Fig.  120. 

Unbalanced  Three=Phase  Systems.  Sia>  H  vre  Threc-Phase. 
When  six  mains  are  used,  two  for  each  separate  phase,  then  three 
wattmeters  are  required,  one  for  rceaoaring  the  power  delivered 
by  each  phase.  Each  of  these  wattmeters  is  connected  exactly  as 
in  the  case  of  single-phase  delivery  of  power,  as  shown  in  Fig.  119. 

In  practice,  six  wires  are  never  used  for  three-phase  systems 
on  account  of  complications  and  the  excessive  amonnt  of  copper 
required. 

Three-Wire 'Three- Phase.  When  three  mains  are  used  in  a 
three-phase  system,  two  wattmeters  are  sutlicient  for  the  complete 
measurement  of  the  power  delivered  to  any  three-phase  receiving 
unit,  whether  the  receivintr  circuit  is  balanced  or  unbalanced,  or 
whether  it  is  connected  Y  or  A. 

Fig.  120  shows  two  wattmeters  connected  for  measuring  the 
power  delivered  to  a  A-connected  three-phase  receiving  system. 
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The  algebraic  sum  of  the  readings  of  the  two  wattmeters  gives  the 
total  power  delivered  independent  of  balance  or  lag.  When  the 
current  lag  in  the  circuit  is  less  than  60°  {i.e.,  when  the  power 
factor  is  greater  than  0,5),  then  the  arithmetical  snTn  of  the  read- 
ings of  the  two  wattmeters  gives  the  total  power.  But  if  the  lag 
is  greater  than  60°  (the  power  factor  less  than  0.5),  the  relation  of 
the  currents  in  the  current  and  pressure  coils  of  one  of  the  watt- 
meters causes  it  to  give  a  negative  reading;  hence  the  arithmetical 
diffe7'ence  of  the  readings  of  the  two  instruments  gives  the  power. 

There  may  be  a  difficulty  in  determining  which  condition 
exists  in  some  cases,  especially  when  the  power  delivered  to  par- 
tially loaded  induction  motors  whose  power  factor  is  low,  is  to  be 
measured.  In  such  cases  one  may  determine  whether  the  sum  or 
difference  of  readings  is  to  be  taken,  by  interchanging  the  position 
of  the  instruments  without  changing  the  relative  connections  of 
their  current  and  pressure  coils.  If  the  deflections  of  both 
pointers  are  now  reversed,  the  difference  of  the  original  readings 
gives  the  true  power.  But  if  the  deflections  are  in  the  same  direction 
as  before,  the  sum  of  the  original  deflections  is  the  correct  power. 

Proof  of  Method.  Let  the  positive  direction  in  the  mains  1 
and  2  and  in  the  three  receiving  circuits  be  chosen  as  indicated  by 
the  arrows  in  Fig,  120.  These  directions  are  chosen  symmetric- 
ally with  respect  to  the  two  wattmeters.  Let  the  instantaneous 
currents  in  the  receiving  circuits  be  i\  i",  and  i'",  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  Let  a  be  the  instantaneous  current  in  main  1,  and  let  b 
be  the  instantaneous  current  in  main  2.  Then,  from  the  arbitrary 
choice  of  signs,  ■ 

a  =  i'  -\-  i"'\ 
h=i"-i"'. 

The  reading  W  of  the  upper  wattmeter  is  equal  to  the  average 
value  of  the  product  of  the  current  a,  which  flows  through  thfe  cur- 
rent coil  of  the  instrument,  and  the  electromotive  force  e',  which 
is  acting  upon  the  pressure  coil  of  the  wattmeter.     That  is, 

W  =:  average  {ae'). 

Similarly,  the  reading  W"  of  the  lower  wattmeter  gives: 

W"  =  average  {he"). 
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Substituting  the  above  values  of  a  and  h  in  the  expressions  for 
W  and  W  ,  and  adding  results,  we  have: 

W-j- W  —  average  (<■'  /')  +  average  {e"  *")  +  average  {e'  -  ej")  V". 

But,  from  the  figure,  e'  —  e"  =  «'";  hence 

W'  +  W"  =  average  (e  i')  +  average  {e"  «")  +  average  (e'"  i'"). 

Although  a  formal  proof  of  the  principle  of  the  two-watt- 
meter method  has  not  been  given  for  a  Y-connected  circuit,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  show  independently  that  it  holds  for  both  cases.  A 
little  consideration  will  show  that  if  the  electromotive  forces  acting 
between  the  three  wires,  the  currents  flowing  in  them,  and  their 
phase  relations  are  given,  there  is  then  a  perfectly  definite  amount 
of  power  transmitted  along  the  three  lines,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  this  power  is  being  delivered  to  circuits  connected  A  or  Y. 

ARMATURE  WINDINGS. 

51.  In  general,  any  direct-current  armature  winding  may  be 
used  for  tlio  armature  of  an  alternator;  })ut  the  desirability  of 
generating  comparatively  high  voltages  in  the  armature  so  as  to 
avoid  the  use  of  step-up  transformers,  makes  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  styles  of  winding  best  suited  to  direct -current  machines, 
and  to  use  windings  specially  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  alternat- 
ing-current practice. 

C'Oniparing  the  armature  windings  used  for  direct-current 
machines  with  those  for  alternators,  we  fin<l,  first,  that  all  the 
re-entrant  (or  closed-coil)  direct-current  windings  iriust  necessarily 
be  two-circuit  or  multiple-circuit  windings.  That  is,  they  must 
have  at  least  two  paths  in  parallel  through  the  armature  between 
brushes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  armatures  of  alternators  (and 
synchronous  motors)  may,  and  generally  do,  from  practical  consid- 
erations, have  one-circuit  windings,  i.c.^  windings  having  one  cir- 
cuit per  phase.  It  follows  therefore  that  any  direct-current 
winding  may  be  used  for  alternating-current  machines;  but  the 
converse  statement,  that  any  alternating-current  winding  may  be 
used  for  direct-current  machines,  is  not  true  in  general.  In  other 
words,  the  windings  of  alternating-current  armatures  are  essentially 
non-reentrant  (or  open-circuit)  windings.      The  only  exceptions 
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are  the  A-connected  (or  mesh-connected)  polyphase  windings,  and 
the  short-circuited  windings  of  "  squirrel-cage  "  induction  motors, 
both  of  which  are  reentrant  (or  closed-circuit)  windings.  The 
A-connected  polyphase  windings  are,  therefore,  the  only  windings 
that  can  be  used  for  the  armatures  of  rotary  converters  (machines 
for  converting  alternating  to  direct  current  or  vice  versa\  described 
later). 

In  the  type  of  winding  generally  employed  for  alternators,  a 
number  of  distinct  coils  are  arranged  on  the  armature,  in  these 
coils,  alternating  electromotive  forces  are  induced  as  they  pass  the 
field  magnet  poles,  and  the  several  coils  are  connected  in  series 
between  the  collecting  rings. 

Armatures  for  alternators,  just  as  in  the  case  of  direct-current 
machines,  may  be  divided  into: 

1.  Drum  Armatures. 

2.  Ring  Armatures. 

3.  Disc  Armatures. 

Of  these  the  ring  and  the  disc  armatures  are  seldom  used  in  America 
although  they  are  to  some  extent  adopted  in  European  practice. 

The  ring  and  the  disc  types  of  armature  are  mechanically 
less  stable  than  the  drum  type;  and  the  ring  armature,  moreover, 
other  things  being  equal,  requires  more  wire  to  be  wound  upon  it 
for  a  given  output  than  in  the  case  of  the  drum  armature,  and 
possesses,  therefore,  a  greater  inductance  than  the  latter  type.  Drum 
armatures,  whether  the  alternators  are  of  the  revolving  or  station- 
ary armature  type,  have  laminated  iron  cores  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  armature  cores  for  direct-current  machines.  Disc 
armatures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  made  up  without  iron, 
thus  introducing  constructional  difficulties. 

With  reference  to  the  construction  of  their  cores,  the  arma- 
tures of  alternators  may  be  classified,  as  in  the  case  of  direct- 
current  machines,  into: 

1 .  Smooth-core  Armatures. 

2.  Toothed-core  Armatures. 

1.  In  the  smooth-core  armature  the  conductors,  arranged  in 
flat  coils,  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  armature  core,  and  the  coils  in 
some  cases  are  bent  down  over  the  ends  of  the  core,  where  they  are 
fastened  by  end  plates  or  by  blocks  of  wood  or  fiber.     The  spaces 
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in  the  centers  of  the  coils  are  filled  with  wooden  blocks  either 
screwed  to  the  cores  or  held  in  place  by  the  binding  wires.  In 
other  cases  the  coils  are  flat  or  "  pan -cake  "  shaped,  and  of  the 
same  length  as  the  armature  core,  hi  the  latter  case  they  are 
laid  upon  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  armature  core,  and  are 
securely  bound  with  wire  bands. 

The  form  of  the  wave  of   electromotive  force    produced  by 
smooth-core  armatures  is  very  nearly  harmonic 
(sinusoidal)  or  slightly  flat-topped.     The  induct-     ^  fl  Vl  r^  r^ 
ance  of  a  smooth-core  (or  surface-wound)  arma-      \  u  '-'   '-'(// 
ture  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  a  toothed - 
core  armature.     Although  much  used  in  earlier 
designs,  the  smooth-core  armatures  have,  owing  pjg  221. 

largely  to  their  comparatively  weak  mechanical 
structure,  been  superseded  in  nuxiern  practice  by  the  toothed-core 
constructions. 

2.  One  or  another  of  the  forms  of  toothed-core  armature 
is  now  almost  universally  used  in  practice.  The  conductors  are 
laid  in  slots  (or  grooves)  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  first 
carefully  insulated  by  troughs  of  mica-canvas,  micanite,  or  other 
suitable  insulating  material.  The  insulated  conductors  (cotton 
covered)  are  generally  wound  into  coils  on  "  formers,"  each  coil 
being  carefully  taped,  and  are  then  impregnated  with  insulating 
compound  (or  varnish).  The  coils  are  then  thoroughly  dried  by 
baking  in  ovens. 

Tlie  conductors  being  enclosed  in  slots  between  teeth  which 
])roject  more  or  less  over  the  conductors,   the 

O     tooth -core  type  is  often  called  iron-clad.     This 
construction  has  three  great  advantages  over  the 
Hmooth-core  type: 
(a)     It  allows  the  length  of  air-gap  from  iron  of 
F^g.  122.  pole-face  to  iron  of  armature   core  to   \>c  reduce<l  to  a 

minimum;  just  enough  for  mechanical  clearance.  Other 
things  being  equal,  this  means  a  saving  in  the  copper  nHjuired  to  magnetize 
the  field. 

(6)     It  protects  the  otnlwcldocl  conductors  from  injurj-. 
(c)     It  affords  an  atlminihie  way  uf  Kup{)orting  and  sectiring  the  con- 
ductors finnly  in  place  against  the  action  of  centrifugal  force;  and,  further,  it 
shields  the  conductors  almost  completely  from  the  racking  action  of  the  magnetic 
drag  due  to  the  magnetic  field. 
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The  shape  and  number  of  the  slots  in  a  toothed  armature  core 
have  a  marked  effect  on  the  shape  of  the  electromotive  force  wave, 
and  upon  the  regulation  of  the  alternator. 

Fig.  121  shows  a  portion  of  an  armature-core  disc  or  stamp- 
ing for  a  12-pole,  uni-tx)oth  (one  slot  per  pole  per  phase),  three- 
phase  alternator.  The  armature  winding  adapted  to  this  uni-tooth 
core  is,  of  course,  the  uni-coil  or  concentrated  winding.  The 
armature  coils  are  held  in  place  in  the  slots  by  wedges  of  wood  or 
fiber  driven  in  from  the  end  of  the  core  and  fitting  into  notches 
near  the  tops  of  the  teeth,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  construc- 
tion, now  almost  universally  adopted  by  manufacturers,  avoids  the 
necessity  for  any  binding  wire  on  the  armature  core. 

Alternators  with  uni-tooth  armature  cores  are  characterized 
by  large  armature  inductance  and  by  peaked -wave  shapes  of 
the  induced  electromotive  forces;  also  by  marked  variations  in  the 
shape  of  the  wave  of  induced  electromotive  force,  according  to  the 
magnitude  and  power  factor  of  the  load. 

On  account  of  their  comparatively  large  inductance,  uni-tooth 
armature  constructions  require  relatively  large  increase  in  the 
field-exciting  current  in  passing  from  no  load  to  full  load.  In 
other  words,  regulation  is  poorer  than  for  multi-tooth  armature 
cores. 

According  to  present  practice  in  design,  the  great  majority  of 
alternators  are  constructed  with  armature-core  stampings  having 
two  or  three  slots  per  pole  per  phase.  Fig.  122  shows  a  portion  of 
an  armature-core  stamping  for  a  12-pole,  three-phase  alternator. 
It  has  three  slots  per  pole  per  phase.  The  slots  are  open,  which, 
together  with  the  distributed  (multi-coil)  type  of  winding,  results 
in  a  low  armature  inductance.  This  means  that  a  relatively  small 
increase  in  the  field-exciting  current  is  required  in  passing  from 
no  load  to  full  load  output. 

Alternators  with  multi-tooth  armature  cores  are  especially 
adapted  for  long-distance  transmission  where  step-up  trans- 
formers are  used.  The  regulation  is  better  than  with  the  uni- 
tooth  core  construction ;  and  the  wave  shape  of  the  electromotive 
force  generated  by  the  distributed  winding  approaches  a  sine 
wave,  which  is  the  best  wave  shape  for  the  long-distance  transmis- 
sion of  power.     This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  nearer  a  given 
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curve  of  electromotive  force  approaches  a  sine  curve,  the  less  the 
likelihood  of  a  dangerous  rise  of  voltage  (resonance)  occurring  at 
the  distant  end  of  a  long  transmission  line  because  of  the  capacity 
(condenser)  effect. 

With  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  winding  from  slot  to 


FiR.  l*2a. 

slot,  armature  windings  may  be  divided  into: 

1.  Spiral  or  King  Windings. 

2.  Lap  Windings. 

3.  Wave  Windings. 

Tliesc  terms  liavc  th«  sjimh-  moaning  wlien  ap[>1i<'<l  t<»  altwniator  windings 
as  they  do  when  appliiHl  (<>  the  windingH  of  <lin>((-<urn'nt  marirnn'.s. 
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With  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  coils  around  the  periph- 
ery  of  the  core,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  two  general  classes: 

1.  Concentrated  or  Uni-coil  Windings. 

2.  Distributed  or  Multi-coil  Windings. 


Fig.  12i. 

1.  Concentrated  or  uni-coil  windings,  as  the  name  implies, 
consist  of  one  coil  per  pole  per  phase.  Tlie  armature  conductors 
are  thus  grouped  in  bundles,  and  usually  placed  in  slots,  there 
being  one  slot  per  pole  for  each  phase. 
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2.  Distributed  or  multi-coil  windings  consist  of  several 
coils  per  pole  per  phase.  The  armature  conductors  are  distributed 
in  two  or  more  slots  |)er  j)ole  per  phase. 

Examples  of  concentrated  windings  are  shown  in  Fijjs.  1  (Part  I.)  and 
85,  in  which  the  armature  conductors  am  shown  as  lyinj?  in  one  slot  per  pole 
Fig.  1  shows  adjacent  sides  of  two  different  armature  coils  lying  in  one  slot. 
In  some  cases,  each  slot  is  filled  by  one  side  of  a  single  armature  coil. 

Examples  of  distributed  windings  are  shown  in  Figs.  1(>2  and  107. 
Fig.  102  shows  an  end  view  of  a  two-phase  winding  distributed  in  two  slots  per 
pole  per  phase.  Fig.  107  shows  an  end  view  of  a  three-phase  winding  distrib 
uted  in  two  slots  per  pole  per  phase. 

Concentrated  windings  are  less  exj)en8ive  to  make  ;  and  they 
give  a  greater  effective  electromotive  force  (at  zero  load)  for  a 
given  number  of  conductors,  other  things  V)eing  equal,  than  dis- 
tributed windings.  This  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
conductors  of  a  concentrated  winding  cut  the  field  flux  simultane- 
ously,  while  the  various  conductors  of  a  distributed  winding  do 
not  cut  the  field  flux  simultaneously. 

Concentrated  windings  have  greater  inductance  than  distrib. 
uted  windings  for  the  same  total  number  of  conductors,  and  also 
give  a  greater  armature  reaction  for  a  given  current  than  distrib- 
uted windings.  Consequently  the  terminal  electromotive  force 
of  an  alternator  falls  off  more  with  concentrated  windings  than 
with  distributed  windings,  when  the  current  output  is  increased. 
Therefore  an  alternator  with  a  concentrated  winding  has  ])oorer 
regulation  than  an  alternator  with  a  distributed  winding  ;  and 
although  a  concentrated  winding  may  give  a  higher  electromotive 
force  at  zero  load,  it  may  actually  give  a  lower  electromotive  force 
at  full  load. 

According  to  the.  form  of  the  conductors  used,  armature  wind- 
iugs  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows  : 

1.  Wire  Winding. 

2,  Strap  Winding. 
.'J.     Bar  Winding. 

1.  Wire  Winding,  which  is  usually  employtHJ  in  high-volt, 
age  machines' of  low-current  output,  consists  of  machine-wound 
coils,  which  are  entirely  formed  and  insulated  l>efore  being  placed 
in  the  armature  slots. 
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2.  Strap  Winding  is  used  for  machines  of  lower  voltage  and 
of  greater  current  output,  and  it  consists  of  copper  strap  forged 
into  the  required  Bhaj)e  and  carefully  insulated. 

Both  the  wire  and  strap  windings  are  placed  in  the  slots  without  any 
mechanical  bending,  thus  preventing  damage  to  the  insulation.  In  armature 
cores  having  the  slots  partially  closed,  the  winding  is  slipped  in  from  the  end; 
but  in  cores  having  open  slots,  wedges  of  hard  fibre  secure  the  coils  in  place. 

Fig.  123  is  an  illustration  of  strap  winding  distributed  iu  four  slots  per 
pole  per  phase.  The  completed  armature,  ready  for  direct  connection  to  a 
steam  engine,  is  shown  in  the  figure,  and  is  intended  to  revolve  inside  of  a 
stationary  field  magnet.  The  four  collector  rings  indicate  that  the  armature 
is  wound  for  two  phases.    It  is  manufactured  by  the  Westinghouse  Company. 

3.  Bar  Windings  are  held  in  place  by  the  overhanging  tips 
of  the  teeth.  The  bars,  after  being  carefully  insulated,  are  slipped 
into  the  slots  from  one  end  of  the  armature.  The  end  connections 
of  the  bar  winding  are  bolted  and  soldered  to  the  bars  after  the 
conductors  are  in  place. 

Bar  windings  are  usually  executed  with  either  one  or  two  bars  per  slot. 
There  are  no  band  wires  on  the  armature  core. 

Fig.  124  shows  a  portion  of  a  bar-wound  revolving  armature  having  one 
bar  per  slot. 

Single-Phase  Windings.     Fig.  1  shows  a  common  type  of 

single-phase  winding  having  one 
coil  per  pole.  Fig.  125  shows 
another  type  of  concentrated  sin- 
gle-phase winding,  having  one 
coil  to  each  pair  of  poles  or  one 
slot  per  pole.  The  sketch  J,  Fig. 
125,  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  armatare  core,  show- 
ing one  of  the  slots  containing 
the  conductors  forming  one  side 
of  a  single  armature  coil  and 
standing  opposite  to  a  field  pole. 
In  the  diagram.  Fig.  125,  the  heavy  sector-shaped  figures  represent 
the  coils,  and  the  light  lines  represent  the  connections  between  the 
terminals  of  the  coils.  The  radial  parts  of  the  sector-shaped  fig- 
urea  represent  the  portions  of  the  coils  that  lie  in  the  slots,  and 
the  curved  parts  represent  the  ends  of  the  coils.  The  circles  at 
the  center  of  the  figure  represent  the  collecting  rings,  ono  being 
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shown  inside  the  other  for  clearness.  The  arrows  represent  the 
direction  of  the  current  at  a  given  instant.  All  electromotive 
forces  "Under  N  poles  are  in  one  direction,  and  all  electromotive 
forces  induced  under  S  j)ole8  aie  in  the  ojjposite  direction.  These 
remarks  apply  to  Figs.  125  to  182  inclusive. 

Fig.  120  represents  a  sin- 
gle-phase winding  distributed  in 
two  slots  jK'r  pole,  all  the  coils 
being  connected  in  series.  The 
sketch  hy  Fig.  120,  is  a  sectional 
view  of  a  portion  of  the  arma- 
ture core,  showing  two  slots. 

Two-Phase  Windings.  The 
two-phase  winding  consists  of 
two  independent  single-phase 
windings  on  the  same  armature, 
each  being  connected  to  a  sep- 
arate pair  of  collecting  rings,  as  shown  -in  Figs.  127  and  12K 
Fig.  127  shows  a  two-phase  concentrated  winding,  one  slot  jjer 
pole  for  each  phase.     Fig.  128  shows  a  two-phase  winding  dis. 


f^^. 


Fig.  127. 


Fig.  128. 


tributed  in  two  slots  per  pole  for  each  phase.  In  each  of  the 
figures  (127  and  128),  the  winding  of  one  of  the  phases  is  shown 
by  dotted  lines,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  other. 

Threc-Phase  Windings.  The  three-phase  winding  consists 
of  three  independent  single-phase  windings  on  the  same  armature, 
the  terminals  of  the  individual  windings  being  connected  accord* 
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ing  to  the  Y  scheme  or  A  scheme,  as  explained  in  article  46. 
Fig.  129  shows  a  three-phase  concentrated  winding  (one  slot  per 
pole  for  each  phase),  Y-connected.  Fig.  130  shows  the  same 
winding  A -connected.  In  Figs.  129  and  130  the  winding  of  phase 
A'  is  shown  by  heavy  full  lines;  the  winding  for  phase  B  is  shown  by 
light  full  lines ;  and  the  winding  for  phase  C  is  shown  by  dotted  lines. 


Or^O 


Or^. 
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Fig.  129. 

The  Y  connection  gives  V"  3  times  as  much  electromotive 
force  between  collecting  rings  as  the  A  connection  for  the  same 
total  number  of  conductors  per  phase,  and  is  the  more  suitable  for 
high  electromotive  force  machines.      The  A  connection,  on  the 

other   hand,  is  especially  adapted 
for  machines  for  large  current  out- 
put.   The  line  current  is  V^  3  times 
"^  />^!^} ' ' '  '^{C'^yy    <^  ^^  great  as  the  current  in  each  wind- 

^•^/f^^tS^ <S'^i^9P=^P^^!s.^^  iiig  i^  *  A-connected  armature. 

Fig.  131  shows  a  three-phase 

^^T^^:5P===i."'*>;?o3^  ^::::::^:t:^r^  bar  winding  distributed  in  two  slots 

^     / //)      « \  wV^  C^      i.     V^^  P^-^®  ^^^  ^^^^  phase.  The  sketch 

h,  Fig.  131,  is  a  sectional  view  of 
one  slot  containing  a  single  condue- 


Pig.  131. 


tor  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  bar. 


Fig.  132  shows  a  three-phase 

"coil  winding  distributed  in  two  slots  per  pole  for  each  phase  and 

arranged  in  two  layers,  there  being  as  many  coils  on  the  armature 

as  there  are  slots,  so  that  portions  of  two  coils  lie  in  each  slot,  one 

above  the  other.     The  portions  of  the  coils  represented  by  full  lines 
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lie  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  slots,  and  the  adjacent  dotted  portions 
lie  in  the  bottoms  of  the  same  slots.  The  sketch  J,  Fig.  182,  is  a 
sectional  view  of  one  slot  showing  two  half-coils  one  above  the 
other,  thus  constituting  a  two-layer  winding. 

The  method   of  connecting  up  the  separate   windings  of  a 
three-phase  alternator  is  as  follows: 


Fig.  132. 

The  Y  Connection.  The  terminals  of  the  individual  windings  which 
•are  to  be  connected  to  the  common  junction  and  to  tiio  collecting  rings,  may 
be  determined  as  follows:  Consider  the  instant  when  winding  A  is  squarely 
under  the  poles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  129.  The  electromotive  force  in  this  wind- 
ing (and  the  current  also,  if  the  circuit  is  non-inductive)  is  a  maximum,  and 
the  currents  in  the  other  two  phases  B  and  C  are  each  halt  as  great.  If  wind 
ing  A  is  connected  so  that  its  current  is  flowing  away  from  k,  windings  B  and 
C  must  be  connected  so  that  their  currents  flow  towards  k. 

The  ^  Connection.  The  three  windings  form  a  closed  circuit  when 
A-connected.  The  total  electromotive  force  around  this  circuit  at  any  instant 
must  be  zero.  Consider  the  instant  when  winding  A.  is  squarely  under  the 
poles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  130.  The  electromotive  fon-e  in  this  winding  is  a 
maximum,  and  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  other  two  windings  are  each 
half  as  great.  Then  winding  A  is  connected  to  any  pair  of  rings,  say  1  and  2; 
winding  B  is  connected  to  ring  3  and  ring  1  (or  2);  and  winding  C  is  connected 
to  ring  3  and  ring  2  (or  1);  these  connections  are  made  bo  that  the  phHitromo- 
tive  forces  at  the  given  instant  are  in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  arrows 
in  Fig.  130. 
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COMMERCIAL  TYPES  OF  ALTERNATORS. 

52.  Alternatora  are  of  three  types,  differing  in  the  means 
employed  for  causing  the  conductors  to  cut  the  magnetic  flux  from 
the  field  magnet.     These  types  are: 

1.  Revolving-Armature  Type. 

2.  Revolving-Field  Type. 

3.  Inductor  Type. 

53.  Revolving-Armature  Alternators.  In  this  type  of  alter- 
nator,  the  field  magnet  is  stationary,  while  tho  armature  is  mounted 
on  a  shaft  and  is  driven  (by  means  of  a  belt  or  mechanical 
coupling)  by  the  prime  mover,  which  may  be  either  a  steam 
engine,  a  steam  turbine,  or  a  water  wheel.  The  current  induced 
in  the  armature  conductors  is  delivered  to  the  external  circuit 
through  collector  rings  on  which  brushes  rub.  The  armature  may 
be  wound  for  a  single-phase  current  (having  two  collector  rings), 
for  two-phase  currents  (having  four  collector  rings),  for  three- 
phase  currents  (having  three  collector  rings),  etc.  The  revolving, 
armature  type  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  alternators  of  small 
output  and  moderate  voltage. 

Fig.  133  shows  a  90-kilowatt  1,100-volt  8-pole  single-phase 

belt-driven  alternator  manufactured  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Electric 

Company,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.     It  is  designed  to  be  driven 

at  a  speed  of  900  revolutions  per  minute;  hence  the  frequency  of 

.8  X  900 
its  electromotive  force  is  ^    ^„ —  =  60  cycles  per  second.     The 

figure  shows  the  two  collector  rings  adjacent  to  the  armature,  also 
the  rectifying  commutator  with  its  brushes  for  8uj)plying  uni-direc- 
tional  current  to  the  coarse  wire  coils  of  the  composite  field  winding. 

The  exciter  is  a  shunt- wound  4-pole  2-kilowatt  direct-current 
generator  running  at  a  speed  of  1,400  revolutions  per  minute.  It 
is  shown  belted  to  a  pulley  on  the  alternator  shaft.  The  cun-ent 
from  this  exciter  is  led  to  the  fine  wire  coils  of  the  composite  field 
winding.  Each  field  pole  of  the  alternator  is  provided  with  two 
coils  wound  on  one  and  the  same  spool — one  of  coarse  wire,  sup- 
plied with  current  from  the  rectifying  commutator;  and  the  other 
of  fine  wire,  supplied  with  current  from  the  exciter. 

The  field  structure,  ba8e-plate,'and  pedestals  are  cast  in  one 
piece,  and  the  whole  machine  rests  upon  a  cast-iron  sub-base.   This 
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sub-base  is  provided  with  slide  rails  along  which  the  machine  may 
be  moved  by  means  of  a  screw  turned  by  a  ratchet  and  lever,  aa 
shown — this  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  tension  of  the  main 
driving  belt.  The  field  poles  are  "built  up"  of  sheet-iron  stamp- 
ings and  are  held  together  by  long  bolts.  These  field  poles  are 
arranged  in  the  mould  in  which  the  field  frame  is  cast,  and  are  thus 
cast-welded  to  the  frame.  The  field  coils  are  machine-wound  on 
spools,  with  insulated  copper  wire,  the  coarse  wire  coils  being  wound 
on  top  of  the  fine  wire  coils.  The  field  spools  are  held  in  position  on 
the  field  poles  by  brass  collars.fixed  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  poles. 
The  coarse  wire  coils,  connected  in  series,  are  supplied  with 

uni- directional  current 
from  the  rectifying  com- 
mutator; and  the  entire 
set  is  shunted  with  re- 
sistance consisting  of  a 
strip  of  German  silver 
wound  on  an  insulated 
form  (Fig.  134),  and 
mounted  on  an  insulated  block  inside  the  hollow  pedestal  on  the  col- 
lector end  of  the  machine. 

The  armature  is  of  the  iron-clad  ring  type  built  up  of  small 
overlapping  sheet-steel  punchings,  annealed  and  japanned  to  re- 
duce the  loss  caused  by  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents. 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  136. 

The  armature  winding  is  of  the  concentrated  or  uni-coil  type. 
The  coils  are  wound  by  hanS  directly  on  each  armature  tooth, 
insulated  copper  ribbon  being  used.  Armature  coils  are  generally 
wound  on  formers,  and  afterwards  sprung  into  place  in  the  slots 
on  the  armature  core. 
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Figs.  135  and  136  show  a  "Weetinghouse  single-phase  uni-coil 
armature  very  much  like  the  one  used  in  the  alternator  shown  in 
Fig  133.  The  coils  of  tlie  Westinghouse  alternator,  however,  are 
machine-wound  on  formers;  and,  after  being  taped,  varnished,  and 
baked,  they  are  spread  out  slightly  so  as  to  pass  over  the  teeth,  and 


Fig.  136. 

are  forced  into  place  in  the  deep  slots,  being  securely  held  in  place 
there  by  wooden  wedges.  Fig.  135  shows  the  core  unwound,  and 
Fig.  136  the  method  of  placing  coils  in  this  type  of  machine.  The 
armature  teeth  are  T-shaped,  and  partially  overhang  the  armature 
coils,  thus  protecting  the  coils  from  injury.  There  are,  of  course, 
the  same  number  of  armature  teeth  as  field  poles  in  the  uni-coil 
armature.  Thus  Figs.  127  and  128  show  an  armature  core  for  an 
eight -pole  field. 

Fig.  137  shows  the  completed  armature  of  which  the  core  and 
coils  are  shown  in  Figs.  135  and  136.     At  the  ends  of  the  arma* 


Fig,  137. 

ture  are  two  brass  shields  for  protecting  the  ends  of  the  armature 
coils.  Tlie  ring-oiling,  spherical-seated,  self-aligning  l)earing8  are 
shown  on  the  shaft  in  Fig.  137;  and  at  the  end  of  tlu^  shaft  are 
shown   the  two  collecting  rings  and  the  rectifying  commutator. 
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The   wires    leading  to  the  collector  rincrs  and  to  the  rectifying 
commutator  are  led  through  the  shaft,  which  is  made  hollow. 

Figs.  138  and  139  show  a  single-phase  Westinghouse  alterna- 
tor armature  with  distributed  winding.  Three  armature  coils  are 
shown  in  Fig.  138  separately  and  also  grouped  together.  The 
manner  of  grouping  shown  is  carried  out  when  the  armature  coils 


Fig.  138. 

are  assembled  on  the  armature  core;  and  there  areas  many  of  these 
groups  of  armature  coils  as  there  are  poles  in  the  field.  Fig.  13*.) 
shows  the  finished  armature  with  end  shields,  collecting  rings,  and 
rectifying  commutator. 

In  aosembling  the  stampings  of  an  armature  core  a  stiff,  cor- 


Fig.  139. 

rugated  stamping  (or  its  equivalent)  is  inserted  at  intervals  be- 
tween  groups  of  the  flat  sheet-iron  stampings,  thus  leaving  radial 
air  ducts  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  armature  core. 
These  are  known  as  ventilating  ducts,  and  their  object  is  to  per- 
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mit  of  a  free  circulation  of  cool  air  through  the  armature  core  and 
coils,  thu3  preventing  excessive  rise  of  temperature.  The  motion 
of  the  armature  causes  air  to  be  drawn  in  through  the  end  shields 
to  the  interior  of  the  armature,  whence  it  is  thrown  out  through 
the  radial  ducts,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ventilating  fan.  Four  of  these 
spaces  between  stampings  can  be  seen  in  Figs.  138  and  130;  and 
the  armature  "  spider  '*  and  end  shields  at  each  end,  as  shown,  are 
provided  with  apertures  for  admitting  cool  air. 

Fig.  140  shows  the  field  structure  of  a  Westinghouse  180- 
kilowatt  alternator  before  the  field  coils  have  been  placed  upon  it. 
The  field  poles  (laminated)  are  shown  projecting  radially  inwards 

from  the  cast-iron,  ring- 
shaped  yoke.  The  yoke  is 
cast  in  two  pieces,  and  the 
upper  half  is  bolted  to  the 
lower  halt,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  yoke  is  divided 
in  this  way  in  order  that  the 
upper  half  may  be  unbolted 
and  may  be  lifted  off  by  means 
of  the  eye-bolt  on  the  top  of 
the  machine,  thus  giving  easy 
access  to  the  armature  for  in- 
spection and  repairs. 

Fig.  141  shows  a  "West- 
inghouse 375.kilowatt  2,000- 
volt  two- phase  revolving-ar- 
mature alternator.  The  armature  winding  is  continuous;  taps  from 
this  winding  are  taken  out  to  the  collector  rings  spaced  90°  apart 
for  two-phase,  and  spaced  120°  apart  for  three-phase.  The  large 
sizes  are  not  provided  with  a  composite  field  winding,  but  the  small 
ones  are  usually  so  equipped. 

54.  Revolving-Field  Alternators.  In  this  type  of  alterna- 
tor, the  armature  is  stationary,  and  the  armature  windings  are 
arranged  in  slots  on  the  inner  face  of  the  armature  structure,  the 
latter  forming  a  closed  ring  inside  of  which  the  multipolar  field 
magnet  revolves.  The  armature  structure  consists  of  an  external 
frame  of  cast-iron  or  steel  supported  on  a   bed-plate.    The  arma- 
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ture  core  proper  consists  of  a  ring  built  up  of  relatively  small 
stampings  of  sheet  iron  dovetailed  into  the  external  frame  and 
pressed  together  between  two  flanges  by  bolts.  The  external  frame 
in  this  type  of  alternator  does  not  to  any  perceptible  extent  carry 


lines  of  force;  that  is,  it  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit, but  serves  only  as  a  support  for  the  laminated  armature  core. 
Fig.  142  shows  the  armature  frame  and  core  of  a  100-kilowatt 
alternator  of  the  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing   Company,   of 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  armature  stampings  are  separated  by  cor- 
rugated plates  (or  their  equivalent)  in  order  to  form  ventilating 
ducts  through  the  armature  core.  The  fan  action  of  the  revolving 
field  forces  air  into  these  ducts,  whence  it  passes  into  the  hollow 
casting  and  out  through  the  holes  shown  in  Fig.  142. 

Fig.  143  shows  an  armature  structure  for  a  600-kilowatt 
Bullock  alternator,  with  a  three-phase  winding  in  place.  This 
winding  is  distributed  in  two  slots  per  pole  per  phase.  The  coils 
that  constitute  one  of  the  phases  are  those  of  which  the  ends  show 
most  distinctly.  The  sides  of  the  coils  belonging  to  the  other  two 
phases  lie  in  the  remaining  slots,  four  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
each  pair  of  coils  belonging  to  the  first  phase.  The  manner  of 
connecting  the  coils  belong- 
ing to  each  phase  is  ex- 
plained in  Article  51.  This 
armature  structure,  Fig.  143, 
has  two  extensions  cast  as 
part  of  the  frame,  which  are 
intended  to  rest  upon  a  foun- 
dation on  a  level  with  the 
floor.  The  lower  part  of  the 
ring  is  designed  to  extend 
below  the  level  of  the  floor 
into  a  pit.  In  the  same  fig- 
ure is  shown  also  a  metal 
shield  screwed  to  the  frame, 
and  serving  to  protect  the  ends  of  the  armature  coils. 

Fig.  144  shows  a  stationary  armature  structure  for  a  three- 
phase  alternator  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  It  is  wound 
for  12  poles,  and  is  rated  at  225  kilowatts  at  a  speed  of  400  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  In  the  figure  theend  guard-plate  is  removed, 
showing  the  ends  of  the  windings;  and  showing  also  the  three 
armature  terminals,  which  are  brought  out  through  an  insulated 
bushing  screwed  to-the  frame  of  the  machine  on  the  right. 

The  Sfi-pole  field  structure  of  a  revolving  field  type  of  alter- 
nator of  the  General  Electric  Company  is  shown  in  Fig.  145. 
This  field  structure  consists  of  laminated  {X)le-piece8  mounted  on  a 
cast-steel  ring,  and  carried  by  a  cast-iron  spider.     Tlie  pole-pieces 


Fig.  142. 
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are  built  up  of  sheet  iron,  with  a  shoulder  on  the  outer  end  so  as 
to  cover  a  wide  polar  arc  and  hold  the  field  coils  in  place.  The 
poles  are  attached  to  the  steel  ring  by  bolts  passing  through  them 
(if  the  peripheral  speed  is  low);  or  they  are  dovetailed  into  the  ring, 
if  subjected  to  high  centrifugal  stresses.  Either  method  of  con- 
struction permits  easy  removal  of  the  pole -piece  and  field  coils  if 
necessary.  One  of  these  pole-pieces,  with  dovetail,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  146. 

Two  methods  of  constructing  field  coils  for  revolving  field 
machines  are  used  by  the  General  Electric  Company.     For  snaaller 
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machines  the  wire  is  wound  on  spools  which  are  slipped  over  the 
pole-pieces  and  held  in  place  by  the  enlarged  pole  tips.  In  larger 
machines  the  field  coils  consist  of  a  single  strip  of  flat  copper 
wound  on  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  146,  so  that  the  edge  of  every 
turn  is  exposed  to  the  air  to  facilitate  radiation,  and  hence  cooling. 


Fig.  146. 

As  the  flat  sides  rest  against  each  other,  separated  only  by  thin 
strips  of  paper  for  insulation,  the  entire  coil  forms  a  structure  of 
great  solidity. 

The  direct  current  for  exciting  the  field  magnet  is  carried  in 
to  the  revolving  field  structure  by  means  of  brushes  rubbing  on 
collector  rings  to  w^ich  are  connected  the  terminals  of  the  field 
coils.     The  latter  are  all  connected  in  series. 
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PART   III. 

COMMERCIAL  TYPES  OF  ALTERNATORS. 

(Continued.) 

Fig.  147  is  a  general  view  of  an  8-pole  115-kilowatt  two- 
phase  belt-driven  Bullock  alternator  of  the  revolving-field  tyj)e. 
It  is  designed  to  give  2,200  volts  at  the  armature  terminals  when 
driven  at  900  revolutions  per  minute,  giving  a  frequency  of  00 
cycles  per  second. 


Fig.  147. 

The  exciter  is  a  4-polo  direct-current  giMierator  with  ilH  anna- 
tnre  mounted  on  the  alternator  shaft.  The  fit'ld  frame  of  the  exciter 
is  bolted  to  an  extension  of  the  bedplate  of  the  alternator.  The 
four  armature  terminals  are  shown  leading  to  a  i-onnection  board 
bolted  to  the  frame.     From  this  connection  l>oard,  four  cables  lead 
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through  insulated  bushings  under  the  floor,  and  thence  are  run 
in  conduits  to  the  switchboard  (not  shown). 

Fig.  148  is  a  general  view  of  a  48-pole  750-kilowatt  direct-con- 
nected revolving  field  three-phase  alternator  built  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  It  runs  at  a  speed  of  150  r.p.ni.,  giving  a 
frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second  and  a  full-load  rated  voltage  of 
2,300.  The  collecting  rings  and  leads  to  the  field  winding  are 
clearly  shown  in  the  figure.  The  armature  frame  is  of  east-iron,  of 
a  strong  box  section,  into  which  ^re  dovetailed  the  iron  j)unching8 
of  the  core.  Ventilating  spaces  between  the  armature  laminations 
provide  for  a  circulation  of  air  when  the  machine  is  running.  The 
windings  are  set  in  slots  and  held  in  place  by  wedges  over  them. 

Engine-driven  alternators,  especially  in  the  largest  sizes,  are 
constructed  with  their  field  magnet  poles  mounted  upon  the  rim 
of  their  fly-wheel  structures.  Such  machines  are  called  fly-wheel 
alternators.  The  alternators  installed  in  the  central  power  station 
of  the  Manhattan  Railway  Company,  of  New  York  City,  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  are  good  examples  of  fly-wheel  alternators.  These 
machines  are  rated  at  5,000  kilowatts,  and  are  guaranttHnJ  to 
deliver  7,500  kilowatts  for  two  hours  without  excessive  rise  of 
temperature. 

Fig.  149  is  a  general  view  of  one  of  the  eight  generating  unitE 
in  the  Manhattan  power  station.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  com- 
pound steam  engine  rated  at  8,000  horse-power,  with  a  50  jier 
cent  overload  capacity,  direct-connected  to  a  fly-wheel  altt-rnator. 

The  total  height  of  one  of  these  machines  is  42  fwt,  the 
diameter  of  the  revolving  ])art  is  H2  feet,  and  the  total  weight  is 
185  tons.  The  combiniHl  fly-wheel  and  field  magnet  wtrueture 
consists  of  a  steel  hub  to  which  is  fastened  a  Iniilt-up  disc  of  Ktwl, 
to  serve,  instead  of  spokes,  for  supporting  tiie  heavy  rim.  TIuh 
rim  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  numln-r  of  c«st-iron  segmentB 
bolted  to  the  steel  disc,  and  having  on  their  outt-r  faces  a  series  «)f 
dovetail  channels  into  which  the  laminations  forming  the  built-up 
field  jK)lesand  connecting  yokes  (for  comph-ting  tin*  magnetic  cir- 
cuit)  are  dovetailed.  Fig.  150  shows  how  tlu-Hi*  biiilt  up  tiold 
poles  and  connecting  yokes  are  const ructe<l,  and  how  tlu«y  are 
fastened  to  the  cast-iron  8UpjK)rting  structnri'.     Three  individual 
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stampings  are  shown  separate  in  the  figure.  Fig.  150  does  not 
represent  the  revolving  field  structure  o|  one  of  the  Manhattan 
alternators  described  above,  but  the  field  structure  of  a  similar  but 
smaller  machine. 

In  assembling  the  stampings  that  form  the  built-up  structure 
of  field  poles  and  yokes,  the  stampings  break  joints  in  order  to 
enable  the  structure  to  resist  centrifugal  force  without  bringing 
undue  stress  upon  the  central  supporting  structure.  The  stamp- 
ings are  perforated  with  a  number  of  .  holes,  as  shown.  These 
holes  register   in   the  built-up  structure,    and    bolts    are   passed 


Fig.  150. 

through  them  in  order  to  clamp  the  laminations  together.  At 
intervals  of  about  three  inches,  the  laminations  are  separated  by 
a  corrugated  lamination  (or  its  equivalent),  which  serves  to  form 
ventilating  ducts  that  extend  inwardly  to  large  openings  in  the 
cast-iron  segments.  These  ventilating  ducts  in  the  revolving  field, 
register  or  coincide  with  corresponding  ducfs  in  the  external 
stationary  armature. 

The  field  pole  tips  are  beveled  so  as  to  produce  a  distribution  of 
magnetic  flux  which  will  give  approximately  a  sine-wave  electro- 
motive force  at  no  load  (under  load  conditions  the  wave  would  be 
somewhat  distorted). 

Fig.  151  shows  a  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  rotating 
field  structure  of  a  Manhattan  alternator  with  field  coils  in  place. 
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The  field  coils  are  held  in  place  by  massive  copper  frames,  which 
project  under  adjacent  pole  tips.  These  copper  frames  have  also 
large  external  lips,  which  overhang  the  beveled  edges  of  the  poles. 
The  frames,  with  their  overhanging  lips,  act  powerfully  to  retard 


Fig.  151. 

any  shifting  of  the  field  flux  to  and  fro  across  the  pole  faces. 
Such  a  shifting  of  flux  always  accompanies  the  "hunting"  action 
of  alternators  connected  bo  as  to  be  operated  in  parallel  (as  is  the 
case  with  these  Manhattan  alternators) ;  and  the  overhanging  cop- 
per frames  check  this  tendency  to  "  hunt." 

The  speed  of  the  Manhattan  alternators  is  75  r.p.m.,  which, 
with  40  poles,  gives  a  frequency  of  25  cycles  per  second.     The 
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armatures  are  wound  with  three  phases,  and  they  give  11,000 
volts.  The  field  requires  225  amperes  at  200  volts  when  the  alter- 
nator is  delivering  full-load  current  at  11,000  volts  on  a  non- 
inductive  load.  About  15  per  cent  additional  field  current  is 
required  to  give  11,000  volts  when  the  alternator  is  run  at  full- 
load  rated  current,  the  power  factor  of  the  receiving  circuits  being 
90  per  cent.  The  full-load  regulation  of  the  machine  is  6  per 
cent  with  non-inductive  receiving  circuits;  that  is,  there  is  a  6  per 
cent  rise  of  voltage  when  full  non-inductive  load  is  thrown  off  the 
machine.  The  efficiency  of  these  alternators  ranges  from  about 
90  per  cent  at  quarter  load  to  about  96^  per  cent  at  full  load, 
when  the  receiving  circuits  are  non-inductive. 

55.  Inductor  Alternators.  The  inductor  alternator  is  that 
type  of  alternator  in  which 
both  the  field  winding  and 
the  armature  (core  and  wind- 
ing) are  stationary,  and  in 
which  the  magnetic  flux  pro- 
duced by  the  field  winding 
is  caused  to  move  past  the  ar- 
mature conductors  by  means 
of  a  rotating  iron  structure 
called  the  inductor.  See 
Fig.  162. 

Fig.  152  shows  the  sta- 
tionary armature  structure 
of  a  150-kilowatt  inductor 
alternator. 

The  armature  is  in 
some  respects  equivalent  to 

two  ordinary  armatures  side  by  side,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
two  rings  or  crowns  of  projecting  teeth.  Fig.  158  shows  the  large 
single-field  spool  with  its  supporting  lugs.  Fig.  100  shows  the 
armature  structure  with  armature  windings  and  field  spool  in 
place,  and  Fig.  162  shows  the  rotating  member  or  inductor.  The 
field  coil  surrounds  the  narrow  neck  of  the  inductor  between  the 
two  flux  distributors.  The  magnetic  flux  produced  by  the  field 
coil  passes  through  the  narrow  neck  of  the  inductor,  Fig.  162,  into 


Fig.  152. 
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an  end-piece  or  distributor,  around  the  periphery  of  which  are  a 
number  of  laminated  polar  projections  from  which  the  flux  passes 
across  one  air  gap  into  one  crown  of  armature  teeth  and  windings. 
Thence  the  flux  passes  through  the  cast-iron  case  of  the  armature 
structure  to  the  other  crown  of  armature  teeth  and  windings,  then 
across  the  other  air  gap  into  the  polar  projections  on  the  other 
distributor,  and  finally  back  to  the  starting  point.  All  the  polar 
projections  on  one  distributor  are  north  poles,  and  all  those  on  the 
other  distributor  are  south  poles. 

Figs.  152  and  162  show  a  single-phase  alternator.  This  ma- 
chine with  given  windings  may  be  altered  from  a  single-phase 
machine  to  a  two-phase  machine  by  loosening  one  distributor,  and 
turning  it  until  its  polar  projections  come  opposite  to  the  spaces 
between  the  polar  projections  on  the  other  distributor.  In  this 
case  the  armature  windings  at  one  end  of  the  armature  structure 
constitute  one  phase,  and  the  windings  at  the  other  end  of  the 
armature  structure  constitute  the  other  phase. 

Fig.  165  shows  a  belt-driven  Stanley- Kelley-Chesney(S.  K.  C.) 
two-phase  inductor  alternator  with  its  stationary  armature  struc- 
ture separated  so  as  to.  show  the  field  coil  and  inductor.  This  belt- 
driven  type  is  built  in  sizes  from  125  K.  W.  to  225  K.W.,  running 
at  speeds  from  1,000  to  600  r.p.  m.,  and  wound  to  give  any  volt- 
age up  to  5,500  in  the  smaller  sizes  and  up  to  6,600  in  the  larger 
sizes.  This  type  is  provided  with  a  vertically  split  armature  struc- 
ture with  the  armature  halves  arranged  to  slide  on  side  tables  cast 
in  one  piece  with  the  bedplate.  These  armature  halves  can  be 
slid  apart  by  means  of  a  screw  operated  by  the  upper  hand  wheel 
shown  in  the  figure,  thus  giving  access  to  the  interior  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  field  coil  is  shown  in  Fig.  165,  in  place  between  the 
two  flux  distributors  of  the  revolving  member  or  inductor,  one 
flux  distributor  being  hidden  from  view  in  the  figure.  This  field 
coil  is  bolted  to  the  armature  structure  when  the  halves  of  the  lat- 
ter are  brought  together  to  form  a  continuous  ring. 

Fig.  166  illustrates  a  standard  S.  K.  0.  alternator  arranged 
for  direct  connection  to  the  driving  engine.  The  inductor  is 
arranged  to  slide  along  the  shaft  so  as  to  give  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  machine.  This  type  is  also  provided,  if  desired,  with  base, 
shaft,  and  bearings  for  direct  coupling  to  water  wheels  and  to  types 
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of  engines   whefe   the   indiictor  cannot  be  mounted  directly  upon 

the  engine  shaft. 

When  this  type  is  mounted  directly  upon  an  engine  shaft,  the  manu- 
facturers advise  tliat  the  armature  be  not  wound  for  higher  voltages  than 
2,000  On  the  other  liand,  when  tliis  type  is  provided  with  its  own  base, 
sliaft,  and  bearings,  so  tliat  it  can  be  insulated  from  the  driving  engine  or 
water  wheel,  tlie  armature  can  safely  be  wound  to  give  voltages  up  to  12,000. 

This  direct-connected  type  is  built  in  sizes  from  600  K.W.  to 
2,000  K.W.,  running  at  speeds  from  300  to  75  r.p.m.  In  the 
larger  sizes  it  is  not  necessary  to  move  the  armature  or  inductor, 
in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  armature  coils. 

The  standard  frequencies  of  S.  K.  C.  alternators  are  00,  GO, 
and  133  cycles  per  second.  The  S,  K.  C.  alternators  are  usually 
provided  with  a  complete  two-phase  armature  winding  at  each  end 
of  the  machine,  although  in  some  cases  each  end  of  the  armature 
is  wound  single-phase,  and  the  polar  projections  of  the  inductor  are 
"  staggered  "  to  give  two  phases,  one  at  each  end  of  the  armature. 

The  relation  between  speed,  frequency,  and  number  of  polar 
projections  in  the  inductor  alternator,  is  not  the  same  as  in  the 
ordinary  type  of  alternator  with  alternate  north  and  south  field 
poles.  The  electromotive  force  induced  in  a  given  coil  of  the 
armature  of  an  inductor  alternator  passes  through  a  complete  cycle 
of  values  while  the  inductor  is  moving  so  as  to  replace  a  given 
polar  projection  by  the  next  following  polar  projection;  while  in 
the  ordinary  type  of  alternator  the  electromotive  force  induced  in 
an  armature  coil  passes  through  half  a  complete  cycle  while  the 
field  magnet  is  moving  so  as  to  replace  a  given  north  pole  by  the 
next  following  south  pole. 

The  armature  windings  of  the  inductor  alternators  shown  are 
arranged  exactly  as  they  would  be  to  adapt  them  to  an  ordinary 
revolving  field  magnet  having  twice  the  number  of  polar  projec- 
tions that  the  given  inductors  have.  When  two  adjacent  polar 
projections  of  the  inductor  are  opposite  two  coils  of  the  armature 
winding,  there  is  an  idle  armature  coil  between  the  polar  projec- 
tions. Hence,  on  the  whole,  the  arniature  windings  are  utilized 
only  to  half  the  extent  that  they  are  in  an  ordinary  alternator. 
For  this  reason  chiefly,  the  weight  and  cost  of  an  inductor  alter- 
nator of  a  given  output  are  greater  thau  the  weight  and  cost  of  an 
alternator  of  the  ordinary  type. 
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56.  Comparison  of  Types  of  Alternators.  The  revolving- 
armature  type  of  alternator  is  limited  to  a  general  power  and 
lighting  distribution  where  only  a  moderate  voltage  is  required. 
Machines  of  this  type  are  comparatively  cheap  to  build.  They  can 
be  automatically  compounded  by  the  use  of  composite  field  wind- 
ings without  any  complication  of  parts,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  revolving-field  or  the  inductor  types  of  alternator.  The  etii- 
ciency  of  the  revolving-armature  type  is  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  the  other  two  types. 

The  revolving-armature  type,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  suit- 
able for  generating  either  high  or  low  voltages,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  of  insulating  the  armature  conductors  and  collecting 
rings  in  the  first  case  (high  voltage),  and  of  collecting  a  large 
armature  current  in  the  second  case  (low  voltage). 

The  stationary -armature  (revolving-field)  type  can,  on  the 
contrary,  be  easily  insulated  to  withstand  a  testing  pressure  of  over 
30,000  volts;  and,  as  no  collecting  device  is  required,  currents  of 
large  magnitude  can  be  taken  from  the  armature  terminals  with- 
out difiiculty.  Alternators  with  stationary  armatures  are  now 
built  to  generate  voltages  np  to  20,000;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
on  the  whole,  it  is  economical  to  build  them  for  voltages  greater 
than  10,000.  Furthermore,  a  revolxing  field  can  be  made  stronger 
and  more  compact  than  a  revolving  armature,  and  therefore  the 
revolving-field  type  of  alternator  is  much  the  better  suited  to  the 
high  speeds  employed  in  alternators  driven  by  steam  turbines. 
The  combination  of  a  steam  turbine  direct-connected  to  an  alter- 
nator, is  called  a  turbo-generator. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  inductor  type  of  alternator  is  the 

absence  of  moving  wire,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  all  col- 

'lecting   rings    and   brushes,   the  cost  of   attendance    being    thus 

reduced  to  a  minimum.     On  the  other  hand,  close  regulation  is 

attainable  only  by  increase  of  size,  and  consequent -increase  of  cost. 

57.  Conditions  Affecting  Cost.  The  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  cost  of  an  alternator  for  a  given  rated  output, 
is  its  speed,  inasmuch  as  a  low-speed  machine  must  be  much 
larger  than  a  high-speed  machine  of  the  same  rated  output.  Belt- 
driven  machines  are  always  run  at  the  highest  speed  compatible 
with  safety  to  the  alternator  itself  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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speed  of  a  direct-connected  alternator,  being  determined  by  the 
speed  of  the  engine  or  water  wheel,  is  usually  less  than  is  neces- 
sary for  safe  running.  Therefore  a  belt-driven  machine  is  usually 
cheaper  than  a  direct-connected  machine  of  the  same  rated  out- 
put. Very,  large  machines  must  be  direct-connected,  inasmuch 
as  belt  driving  is  out  of  the  question  for  large  machines  on  account 
of  the  excessive  cost  of  very  large  belts,  the  great  amount  of  floor 
space  required,  the  power  lo^  in  the  belt,  the  expense  of  attend- 
ance and  maintenance,  and  the  noise.  Direct-connected  alter- 
nators, especially  machines  of  large  rated  output,  are  usually 
designed  with  the  rotating  member  (armature  or  field)  of  large 
diameter,  in  order  that  the  permissible  speed' of  the  alternator  may 
be  approximately  the  same  as  the  proper  speed  of  the  driving 
engine  or  water  wheel. 

A  second  factor  affecting  cost  is  the  voltage  that  is  to  be 
developed  in  the  armature.  A  machine  for  high  voltage  must 
have'  a  large  number  of  armature  conductors,  and  these  con- 
ductors must  be  highly  insulated — that  is,  the  insulation  must 
occupy  a  relatively  large  portion  of  the  winding  space  in  the 
slots.  This  requires  a  large  machine  for  a  given  power  output, 
on  account  of  the  space  wasted,  as  it  were,  in  insulation.  To 
offset  this  disadvantage,  a  high-voltage  alternator  does  not  require 
the  use  of  step-up  transformers,  the  voltage  generated  in  the 
alternatdr  being  suited  for  the  transmission  of  power  to  moderate 
distances.  That  is,  the  extra  cost  of  the  alternator  may  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  step-up  transformers. 

A  third  factor  affecting  cost  is  found  in  the  requirements  of 
close  regulation  and  high  efficiency.  Thus  an  alternator  of  given 
power  output  may  be  made  smaller  in  size,  and  therefore  cheaper, 
if  high  efficiency  and  close  regulation  are  not  demanded.  High 
efficiency  and  close  regulation  mean  a  liberal  use  of  iron  and 
copper  in  order  to  secure  a  minimum  loss  of  power  and  electro- 
motive force  in  a  machine.  Furthermore,  the  efficiency  of  a  given 
size  of  alternator  for  given  output  may  be  increased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  regulation,  or  vice  versa. 

A  fourth  factor  affecting  cost  is  the  frequency  required. 
With  given  speed  an  increase  of  frequency  means  an  increase  in 
\he  number  of  field  poles  and  in  the  number  of  armature  coils, 
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and  therefore  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction.  This  ele- 
ment of  cost  is  most  prominent  in  very  slow-speed  direct-connected 
alternators.  For  example,  a  133-cycle  alternator, direct-connected 
to  an  engine  running  at  SOOr.p.m.,  must  have  52  poles  to  give  the 
required  frequency.  To  reduce  the  fre-quency  to  40  cycles  would 
require  only  16  poles,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  field  magnet  copper  and  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  low- 
ering the  frequency  of  an  alternator^  while  keeping  the  speed  con- 
stant, would  require  an  increase  in  the  useful  flux  per  pole  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  cross -sectional  areas  of  the  field 
yoke,  the  field  poles,  and  the  armature  core.  This  would  mean 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  iron  to  be  used  in  the  machine. 
Iron,  however,  is  cheap  ;  and  the  extra  cost  of  iron  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  saving  in  copper  and  labor. 

ALTERNATOR    LOSSES,    EFFICIENCIES,    RATINGS, 
AND  TEST5. 

58.  Losses  of  Power  in  an  Alternator.  The  power  lost  in 
an  alternator  consists  of  the  following  parts  : 

(a)  Loss  due  to  brush,  journal,  and  air  friction.    Air  friction  is  usu- 
ally called  windage. 

(b)  Power  consumed  in  heating  the  field  windings  by  the  exciting 
current. 

( c)  Power  lost  in  heating  the  armature  windings  by  the  armature 
current  or  currents. 

(d)  Eddy  current  and  hysteresis  losses  in  all  iron  that  is  subject  to 
variations  of  magnetization. 

Friction  and  windage  loss  can  be  determined  only  by  experi- 
ments upon  the  finished  machine. 

The  power  consumed  in  the  field  windings  is  HP,  where  R  is 
the  resistance  of  the  field  circuit,  and  I  is  the  field  current.  The 
field  rheostat  is  a  part  of  the  machine,  and  the  losses  occurring  in 
it  are  a  part  of  the  machine  losses.  This  same  formula  may  be 
used  to  calculate  power  consumed  in  each  field  winding  of  a  com- 
posite-field alternator. 

The  power  lost  in  heating  the  armature  windings  is  R.I'^X 
the  7iU7nher  of  phases,  where  K  is  the  resistanpe  of  each  phase,  and 
I  is  the  current  in  each  phase. 
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The  power  lost  by  eddy  currents  and  hysteresis  may  be  ap- 
proximately ealcuhited  by  the  method  employed  for  the.  corre- 
sponding calculation  in  the  case  of  a  transformer. 

59.  Efficiency.  Tlie  efficiency  of  an  alternator  is  the  ratio 
oHtput  of  iwwer  h-  In  put  of  j)<^'ii^c^''  Since  the  mechanical  input 
of  power  is  equal  to  the  output  of  power  plus  all  the  losses  of 
power,  we  have  also: 


Efficiency  = 


output 


output  +  losses 


At  zero  load  (zero  output),  the  efficiency  of  an  alternator  is  there- 
fore  zero;  the  efficiency  increases  with  increasing  load,  reaches  a 
maximum,  and  falls  off  for  large  loads.  An  alternator  may  be 
designed  to  give  its  maximum  efficiency  at  any  prescribed  fraction 
of  full  load.  It  is  generally  desirable  to  design  the  machine  to 
give  its  maximum  efficiency  at  approximately  full  load. 

The  efficiency  of  a  large  alternator  at  full  load  is  usually 
greater  than  the  efficiency  of  a  small  alternator.     For  example,  the 
large  alternators  in  the  great  power  stations  at  Niagara  Falls  have 
efficiencies  of  over  98  per  cent. 
A    well-desicrned    50.kilowatt    - 
alternator   has   an  efficiency  of    ' 
about  90  per  cent. 

60.     Practical  and  Ultimate 
Limits  of  Output.     The  dotted 
curve,  Fig.  153,  is  the  character- 
istic curve  of  a  given  alternator.    2 
This  curve  shows   the  relation 
between  the  current   output 
(plotted   as  abscissas)   and  the 
electromotive  force  between  the 
collecting  rings  (plotted  as  ordi- 
nates,  using  scale  to  the  left),  the 
field  excitation   being  kept  con- 
stant.    The  ordinates  of  the  full- 
line  curve  (scale  shown  to   the  right  in  the  figure)  represent  the 
power  outputs  (in  kilowatts)  corresponding  to  the  different  current 
outputs  (receiving  circuit  non-inductive).     The  maximum  output 


Fig.  153. 
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of  the  alternator,  in  this  case,  is  08  kilowatts  when  the  current 
output  is  38  amperes.  In  practice  the  allowable  power  output  of 
an  alternator  is  limited  to  a  smaller  value  than  this  maximum  out- 
put by  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  Electric  lighting  and  power  service  usuallj-  demands  an  ap- 
proximately constant  electromotive  force  ;  and  it  is  not  permissible  to  take 
from  an  alternator  a  current  so  large  as  greatly  to  reduce  its  electromotive 
force.  This  difficulty  luay  be  largely  overcome  by  providing  for  an  in- 
crease of  field  excitation  of  the  alternator  with  increase  of  load,  as  is  done 
in  the  alternator  with  a  composite  field  winding. 

(b)  The  current  delivered  by  an  alternator  generates  heat  in  the 
armature  of  the  alternator ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  armature  rises 
until  it  radiates  heat  as  fast  as  heat  is  generated  in  it  by  the  current. 
Excessive  heating  of  the  armature  endangers  the  insulation  of  the  wind- 
ings; and  it  is  not  permissible  to  take  from  an  alternator  a  current  so 
large  as  to  heat  its  armature  more  than  40°  or  50-  C  above  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air.  This  heating  efTect  of  the  armature  currents  usu- 
ally fixes  the  allowable  output  of  an  alternator,  except  in  those  rare  cases 
where  extreme  steadiness  of  electromotive  force  is  required,  or  where  the 
alternator  does  not  have  composite  field  excitation. 

Influence  of  Inductance  upon  Output.  Alternators  are  rated 
according  to  the  power  they  can  deliver  steadily  to  a  non-inductive 
receiving  circuit  without  overheating.  The  amount  of  power 
which  an  alternator  can  satisfactorily  deliver  to  an  inductive 
receiving  circuit  is  less  than  that  which  it  can  deliver  to  a  non- 
inductive  receiving  circuit,  because  of  the  phase  difference  of  elec- 
tromotive force  and  current.  The  cosine  of  the  angle  of  phase 
difference  (cos  $)  is  called  the  "  power  factor "  of  the  receiving 
circuit,  as  before  pointed  out.  The  power  factor  of  lighting  cir- 
cuits is  very  nearly  unity  if  the  transformers  are  all  operating  at 
approximately  full  load. 

A  transformer  having  its  primary  coil  connected  to  alterna- 
ting current  mains,  but  furnishing  no  current  from  its  secondary 
coil,  has  a  power  factor  of  approximately  0.7,  The  power  factor 
increases  with  the  secondary  lamp  load,  until,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  full  load,  the  power  factor  is  nearly  unity. 

Induction  motors,  like  transformers,  have  a  maximum  power 
factor  at  full  load.  The  power  factor  of  induction  motors,  even  at 
full  load,  rarely  exceeds  0.9;  under  partial  loads  it  falls  to  0.7  or 
even  less. 
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A  mixed  load  consisting  of  transformers  and  induction  motors 
more  orless  fully  loaded,  has  an  average  power  factor  of  from  0.8 
to  0.85." 

6i.  Rating  and  Overload  Capacities.  Previous  to  the  def- 
inite recommendations  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers  in  the  matter  of  overload  capacities  as  given  below,  there 
were  great  differences  among  different  manufacturers  in  the  rating 
of  alternators.  Thus  one  maker  might  have  sold  a  certain  alter- 
nator as  a  50-kilowatt  alternator,  although  the  machine  might  have 
been  capable  of  delivering  50  per  cent  overload  (or  75  kiJowatts) 
for  several  hours  without  dangerous  rise  of  temperature;  whereas 
another  maker  might  have  sold  an  exactly  similar  machine  as  a 
75-kilowatt  alternator. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  of  permissible  rating  of  a 
given  alternator  according  to  conditions  of  service,  the  following 
is  taken  from  the  practice  of  one  of  the  large  American  manufac- 
turing companies. 

A  certain  alternator  has  twenty  poles,  and  runs  at  150  r.p.m.  When 
this  machine  is  rated  at  300  kilowatts,  its  maximum  rise  of  temperature 
will  not  exceed  35 "C  (by  thermometer)  when  it  is  operated  continuously 
with  non-inductive  full  load;  its  maximum  rise  of  temperature  will  not 
exceed  55*^0  when  it  is  run  for  two  hours  at  50  per  cent  overload  non- 
inductive.  Its  full-load  regulation  will  be  6  per  cent  with  non-inductive 
load,  and  18  per  cent  with  80  per  cent  power  factor. 

When  this  same  machine  is  rated  at  360  kilowatts,  its  maximum 
rise  of  temperature  will  not  exceed  40''C  (by  thermometer)  when  it  is 
operated  continuously  with  non-inductive  full  load;  its  maximum  rise  of 
temperature  will  not  exceed  5o^C  when  it  is  run  for  two  hours  at  25  per 
cent  overload  non-inductive.  Its  full  load  regulation  will  be  8  per  cent 
with  non-inductive  load,  and  22  per  cent  with  80  per  cent  power  factor. 

In  general  the  rated  power  output  of  any  alternator  may  be 
20  per  cent  higher  with  a  permissible  rise  of  temperature  of  40^0 
and  a  regulation  of  8  ])er  cent  on  non-inductive  full  load,  than 
with  a  permissible  rise  of  temperature  of  35°C  and  a  regulation  of 
6  per  cent  on  non-inductive  full  load. 

6ia.  American  Institute  Rules  on  Ratings  and  Overload 
Capacities.  In  order  to  establish  a  detinite  and  uniform  basis  for 
rating  alternators  and  for  guaranteeing  their  performance  in  serv- 
ice under  normal  full  load  as  well  as  overload,  the  following 
mles  have  been  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
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Engineers.    The  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  paragraph  numbers 
of  the  revised  report  of  the  Institute  Committee  on  Standardization: 

"(75)  Both  electrical  aud  mechanical  power  should  be  expressed  in 
kilowatts,  except  when  otherwise  specified.  Alternating-current  appa- 
ratus should  be  rated  in  kilowatts  on  the  basis  of  non-inductive  condi- 
tion, i.  e.,  with  the  current  in  phase  with  the  terminal  voltage. 

"(76)  Thus  the  electric  power  generated  by  an  alternating-current 
apparatus  equals  its  rating  only  at  non-inductive  load,  that  is,  when  the 
current  is  in  phase  with  the  terminal  voltage. 

"(77)  Apparent  power  should  be  expressed  in  kilovolt-amperes  as 
distinguished  from  real  power  in  kilowatts. 

"(78)  If  a  power-factor  other  than  100  per  cent  is  specified,  the 
rating  should  be  expressed  liu  kilovolt-amperes  and  power  factor  at  full 
load. 

"(79)  The  full-load  current  of  an  electric  generator  is  that  current 
which,  with  the  rated  full-load  terminal  voltage,  gives  the  rated  kilowatts, 
but  in  alternating-current  apparatus  only  at  non-inductive  load. 

"(80)  Thus,  in  machines  in  which  the  full-load  voltage  differs  from 
the  no-load  voltage,  the  full-load  current  should  refer  to  the  former. 

"If  P  =  rating  of  an  electric  generator,  and  E  =  full-load  terminal 
voltage,  the  full-load  current  is  : 

P 
/  =  ^  in  a  continuous  current  uiaehiue  or  single-phase  alternator. 

E 
P 
I  =  — in  a  three-phase  alternator. 

P 

I  — irr  a  quarter-phase  alternator. 

2  E 

"(89)  All  guarantees  on  heating,  regulation,  sparking,  etc.,  should 
apply  to  the  rated  load,  except  where  expressly  specified  otherwise  ;  and 
in  alternating-current  apparatus,  to  the  current  in  phase  with  the  termi- 
nal e.m.f.,  except  where  a  phase  displacement  is  inherent  in  the  appa- 
ratus. 

"(90)  All  apparatus  should  be  able  to  carry  the  overload  specific  1 
in  Section  92,  without  self-destruction  by  heating,  sparking,  mechanical 
weakness,  etc.,  and  with  an  increase  in  temperature  elevation  not  exceed- 
ing 15°  C  above  those  specified  for  full  loads,  the  overload  being  applied 
after  the  apparatus  has  acquired  the  temperature  corresponding  to  full- 
load  continuous  operation. 

"(91)  Overload  guarantees  should  refer  to  normal  conditions  of 
operation  regarding  speed,  frequency,  voltage,  etc.;  aud  to  non-inductive 
conditions  in  alternating  apparatus,  except  where  a  phase  displacement 
is  inherent  in  the  apparatus. 

"  (92)     The  following  overload  capacities  are  recommended  : 

"  1st.  In  direct-current  generators  and  alternating-current  gener- 
ators— 25  per  cent  for  two  hours. 
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"2d.  In  direct-current  naotors,  induction  motors,  and  synchronous 
motors,  not  including  railway  motors  and  other  apparatus  intended  for 
intermittent  service — 2o  per  cent  for  two  hours,  and  50  per  cent  for  one 
minute,  for  momentary  overload  capacity. 

"3d.    Synclironous  converters — 50  per  cent  for  one-half  hour. 

"4th.  Transformers — 25  per  cent  for  two  hours.  Except  in  trans- 
formers connected  to  apparatus  lor  wliich  a  different  overload  is  guaran- 
teed, in  which  case  the  same  guarantees  shall  apply  for  the  transformers 
as  for  the  apparatus  connected  thereto. 

"5th.  Exciters  of  alternators  and  other  synchronous  machines — 10 
per  cent  more  overload  than  is  required  for  the  excitation  of  the  synchro- 
nous machine  at  its  guaranteed  overload,  and  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

"7th.  All  exciters  of  alternating-current,  single-phase  or  polyphase 
generators  should  be  able  to  give,  at  constant  speed,  sufficient  voltage  to 
excite  the  alternator,  at  the  rated  speed,  to  the  full-load  terminal  voltage 
at  the  rated  output  in  kilovolt-amperes  and  with  50  per  cent  power 
•'actor." 

61b.     Alternating=Current    Testing     in     General.       In    the 

commercial  testing  of  alternating-current  apparatus,  as  in  that  of 
direct-current  apparatus,  the  object  of  the  tests  is  to  determine  the 
performance  of  the  apparatus  under  normal  working  conditions. 
Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  to  carry  out  each  test  under  the 
normal  working  conditions  with  respect  to  speed,  voltage,  fre- 
quency, etc.  Errors  of  observation  may  be  greatly  reduced  by 
taking  a  series  of  observations  instead  of  a  single  observation  or  a 
single  set  of  observations.  The  observations  of  this  series  should 
be  plotted  point  for  point,  and  a  smooth  curve  drawn  through  the 
points  in  such  a  way  that  the  points  will  be  equally  distributed  on 
both  sides  of  the  curve. 

Different  classes  of  apparatus  require  different  tests  ;  more- 
over, the  same  test  maybe  performed  differently  on  different  kinds 
of  machines.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  different  classes  of 
apparatus  treated  will  be  taken  up  in  the  following  order* 

(1)  Alternating  current  generators  ;  (2)  Synchronous  motors  ; 
(3)  Transformers  ;    (4)  Rotary  converters  ;    (5)  Induction  motors. 

Every  piece  of  electrical  apparatus  must  satisfy  two  vital 
requirements,  namely  : 

(a)  It  must  have  insulation  of  sufficient  strength  to  stand  safely 
the  voltage  at  which  it  is  intended  to  be  operated. 

(6)     It  must  not  overheat  under  normal  working  conditions. 

Faulty  insulation  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  since,  by 

the  breaking  down  of  the  insulation,  the  apparatus  may  be  put  out 
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of  service.  In  the  case  of  transformers  for  lighting  service,  a 
breakdown  of  tlie  insulation  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
coils  endangers  the  life  of  persons  coming  in  contact  with  fixtures 
on  the  secondary  circuit.  Overheating  a  machine  causes  a  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  insulation,  which  may  finally  result  in  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  apparatus.  Overheating  must,  therefore, 
be  avoided. 

6ic.  Insulation  Testing.  There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of 
insulation  tests: 

(a)  The  determiuatiou  of  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  insulation 
in  ohms. 

(6)  The  subjecting  of  the  insulation  of  an  apparatus  to  a  prescribed 
voltage  in  excess  of  the  rated  voltage  of  the  apparatus.  This  test  is  in- 
tended to  insure  that  the  apparatus  will  operate  safely  at  its  rated  voltage. 
It  is  frequently  called  the  "  test  of  dielectric  strength  ". 

(c)  The  subjecting  of  the  insulation  to  a  voltage  which  is  increased 
until  the  insulation  is  punctured  or  breaks  down.  This  is  called  the 
"  break-down  test ". 

(a)  The  insulation  resistance  test,  or  in  other  words,  the  de- 
termination,  in  ohms,  of  the  resistance  of  an  insulation,  is  usually 
made  by  measuring  with  a  sensitive  galvanometer  the  very  small 
current  that  is  forced  through  the  insulation  by  a  known  direct 
or  steady  electromotive  force.  The  value  of  the  resistance  is  equal 
to  the  electromotive  force  divided  by  the  current. 

The  resistance  in  ohms  of  the  insulation  is  of  only  secondary 
importance  as  compared  with  the  dielectric  strength  or  the  resist- 
ance to  rupture  by  high  voltage.  Insulation  resistance  tests  should, 
if  possible,  be  made  using  the  electromotive  force  for  which  the 
apparatus  is  designed. 

The  insulation  resistance  of  the  complete  apparatus  should  be 
such  that  the  rated  voltage  of  the  apparatus  will  not  send  more 
than  -j-jj.-g-1-g^^  of  the  full-load  current,  at  the  rated  terminal  volt- 
age, through  the  insulation. 

(b)  The  test  of  dielectric  strength  is  usually  made  as  fol- 
lows: The  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  of  a  step-up  "  higk 
potential"  transformer  are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  spark 
gauge  and  to  the  terminals  of  the  insulation  to  be  tested,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  154.  The  figure  shows  that  the  apparatus  under  test  and 
the  spark  gap  are  connected  in  parallel  between  the  terminals  of 
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the  secondary  (higli- voltage)  coil  of  the  testing  transformer.  The 
spark  gauge  (see  article  82)  is  set  at  a  sparking  distance  corre- 
sponding to  the  voltage  to  be  used  in  the  test;  and  the  voltage  is 
increased  by  adjusting  the  Avater  rheostat  in   series  with  the  pri- 
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Fig.  154. 

marj  (low -voltage)  coil  of  the  transformer,  until  either  the  insulation 
is  punctured  or  the  desired  voltage  is  reached,  as  will  be  indicated 
by  the  sparking  across  the  gap  between  the  needle  points. 

Fig.  154  shows  the  electrical  connections  for  carrying  out  a 
test  of  dielectric  strength  on  a  certain  commercial  transformer, 
marked  in   the  figure  " apparatus  under   test".     It  will  be  seen 
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that  one  terminal  of  the  liigli- voltage  coil  of  the  testing  trans- 
former is  connected  to  one  terminal  of  the  primary  coil  (at  the  left) 
of  the  transformer  under  test,  and  the  other  terminal  of  the  high- 
voltage  coil  of  the  testing  transformer  is  connected  to  one  of  the 
four  terminals  of  the  secondary  coils  of  the  transformer  under  test. 
The  high  voltage  is  therefore  applied  to  the  insulation  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils  of  the  transformer  under  test. 

Tests  of  dielectric  strength  are  made  with  voltages  ranging 
from  li  to  10  times  the  rated  terminal  voltage  of  a  piece  of  appa- 
ratus, according  to  the  rated  voltage  and  output  of  the  apparatus. 
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Fig.  155. 

For  example,  a  transformer  of  any  output  whose  rated  terminal 
voltage  is  20,000  would,  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  be  tested  with  30,000 
volts,  whereas  a  1,000-volt  transformer  would  be  tested  with  3.500 
volts.  An  induction  motor  under  10  H.P.  rated  at  110  volts 
would  be  tested  with  1,000  volts. 

(c)  The  break=down  test  is  frequently  applied  in  the  testing 
of  small  samples  of  insulating  material.  For  example,  a  sheet  of 
fuller  board,  mica-canvas,  oiled  linen  or  cloth,  would  be  clamped 
between  sheets  of  metal  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  high- 
voltage  coil  of  the  testing  transformer,  and  the  voltage  would  be 
increased  until  the  insulation  Avas  punctured,  tire  voltage  producing 
puncture  being  recorded.  A  basis  is  thus  obtained  for  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  by  the  purchaser  of  a  lot  of  insulating  material. 
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The  following  table  gives,  in  inches  and  in  centimeters,  the 
sparking  distances  in  air  between  opposed  sharp  needle-points, 
corresponding  to  various  effective  suhusoldal  voltages.  The  volt- 
ages are  expressed  in  kilovolts  (1  kilovolt  =  1,000  volts).  Fig, 
155  is  a  curve  plotted  from  the  data  given  in  the  table  and  shows 
graphically  the  relation  between  sparking  distance  and  voltage. 
The  voltage  corresponding  to  a  given  sparking  distance  varies 
greatly  wnth  the  sharpness  of  the  needle-points,  and  with  the  shape 
of  the  electromotive  force  wave. 

TABLE  HI. 

Sparking  Distances  for  Various  Voltages. 


Kilovolts. 
Sq.  Root  of 
Mean  Square. 

Distance. 

Kilovolts. 

Sq.  Root  of 

Mean  Square. 

Distance. 

Inches. 

Cms. 

Inches. 

Cms. 

5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 

0.225 

0.47 

0.725 

1.0 

1.3 

1.625 

2.0 

2.45 

2.95 

3.55 

0.57 

1.19 

1.84 

2.54 

3.3 

4.1 

5.1 

6-2 

7.5 

9.0 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

4.65 

5.85 

71 

8.35 

9.6 

10.75 

11.85 

12.95 

13.95 

15.0 

11.8 
14.9 
18.0 
21.2 
24.4 
27.3 
30.1 
32.9 
35.4 
38.1 

Sometimes  the  value  of  the  voltage  applied  to  the  apparatus 
is  not  measured  by  the  spark  gauge,  but  is  inferred  from  the  read- 
ing of  a  low-reading  voltmeter  connected  between  the  points  A 
and  B  in  Fig.  154.  Thus,  if  there  are  100  times  as  many  turns 
of  wire  in  the  secondary  (high -voltage)  coil  of  the  testing  trans- 
former as  in  the  primary  coil,  then  the  readings  of  the  voltmeter 
connected  as  specified  must  be  multiplied  by  100. 

6id.  Characteristic  Curves  and  Tests  —  Saturation  Curve. 
The  saturation  curve  of  a  generator  shows  the  relation  between  the 
volts  generated  in  the  armature  and  the  amperes  of  field  currrent 
(or  ampere-turns  of  the  field),  for  a  constant  armature  current. 
The  armature  current  may  be  zero,  in  which  case  the  curve  is 
called  no-load  saturation  curve,  or  sometimes  the  open=circuit 
characteristic  curve.  A  saturation  curve  maybe  taken  with  full- 
load  current  in  the  armature  ;  but  this  is  rarely  done,  except  in 
alternators  of  comparatively  small  output.     If  a  full -load  satura- 
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tion  curve  is  desired,  it  can  be  approximately  calculated  from  the 
no-load  saturation  curve  and  the  curve  for  synchronous  impedance, 
as  will  be  explained  later. 

The  diagram  of  connections  for  determining  the  no-load 
saturation  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  156.  The  alternator  is  repre- 
sented as  a  three-phase  machine  of  the  revolving-Held  type  (arma- 
ture is  stationary).  The  field  winding  is  connected  through  slip- 
rings  d  and  e,  and  brushes^  and  y,  to  an  ammeter  A,  and  through 
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Fig.  156. 

an  adjustable  resistance  ;■,  to  the  exciter  or  other  direct-current 
source.  A  voltmeter  V,  is  connected  across  the  field-winding  ter- 
minals to  measure  the  voltage  applied  to  the  field  winding.  The 
voltmeter  V^,  for  measuring  the  voltage  generated  by  the  machine, 
is  connected  directly  to  two  of  the  armature  terminals,  a  and  c,  in 
the  case  of  a  low-voltage  machine.  If  the  voltage  generated  is 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  voltmeter,  a  multiplying  coil  or  a 
step-down  potential  transformer  may  be  used  to  reduce  the 'electro- 
motive force  to  be  measured.  For  very  high  voltages  a  potential 
transformer  must  be  used. 

A  series  of  observations  of  the  electromotive  force  between 
the  terminals  of  one  of  the  phases,  such  as  a  and  c,  is  made  for  dif- 
ferent values  of  the  field  current.     Eight  or  nine  points  along  the 
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curve  are  usually  sufficient,  tlie  series  extending  from  zero  electro- 
motive force  to  about  fifty  per  cent  above  normal  rated  voltage. 
The  points  should  be  taken  more  closely  together  in  the  vicinity 
of  normal  voltage  than  at  other  portions  of  the  curve      Care  must 
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be  taken  that  the  generator  is  run  at  its  rated  speed,  and  this  speed 
must  be  kept  constant.  Deviations  from  constant  speed  may  be 
most  easily  detected  by  the  use  of  a  tachometer. 

If  the  machine  is  two-phase  or  three-phase,  the  voltmeter  may 
be  connected  to  any  one  phase  throughout  a  complete  series  of 
observations.  The  voltage  of  all  the  phases  should  be  observed 
for  normal  full-load  excitation  by  connecting  the  voltmeter  to  each 
phase  successively,  keeping  the  field  current  constant  at  normal 
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voltage.     This  is  done  in  order  to  see  bow  closely  the  voltage  of 
the  different  phases  agree. 

The  observations  required  for  the  determination  of  the  satura- 
tion curve  are  the  followincr: 


Volts  at  Armature 
Terminals,  V2. 


Amperes  in 
Field,  A. 


Volts  at  Field 
Terminals,  Vi. 


Speed. 


Ficr.  157  shows  a  saturation  curve  taken  from  a  2,000-kilo- 
watt  three-phase  alternator  of  the  revolving-field  type,  having  16 
poles,  and  generating  2.000  volts,  and  576  amperes  per  phase, 

when  run    at   300  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

Fig.  159  gives  a  num- 
ber of  curves  for  a*  two- 
phase  135-kilowatt  2,400- 
volt  60-cycle  S.  K.  C. 
inductor  alternator.  In 
particular,  the  no-load  sat- 
uration curve  is  shown 
giving  the  relation  between 
the  field  current  and  the 
voltage  between  armature 
terminals  of  one  phase. 
This  curve  shows  that 
nearly  7  amperes  of  field 
current  is  required  to  give  rated  voltage  (namely  2,400)  at  naload. 
The  field  current  required  to  give  voltage  at  full  non-inductive 
load  is  8.8  amperes,  as  is  explained  in  article  64  on  regulation. 
From  the  saturation  curve  it  is  evident  that  this  full-load  field 
current  will  produce  about  2,625  volts  at  no  load. 

62.  Synchronous  Impedance.*  The  synchronous-impedance 
curve  shows  the  relation  between  armature  voltage  and  armature 
current,  the  armature  being  short-circuited  so  that  the  only  condi- 
tion that  limits  the  current  for  a  given  voltage  generated  is  the 
synchronous  impedance  of  the  armature.  This  is  materially 
different  from  the  impedance  of  the  armature  when  the  machine 
is  standing  still. 


Fig.  158. 


♦See  Article  41. 
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The  connections  for  this  test  are  similar  to  those  for  the 
saturation  curve,  except  that  the  voltmeter  (or  potential  trans- 
former) connected  to  the  armature  is  replaced  by  an  ammeter.  If 
the  current  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ammeters  at  hand,  a  cur- 
rent transformer  may  be  connected  in  the  place  of  the  ammeter, 
and  the  ammeter  connected  to  its  secondary. 
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Fig.  159. 

A  series  of  observations  is  to  be  taken  of  the  current  in  the 
armature,  with  the  latter  short-circuited  through  the  ammeter, 
for  different  Held  currents,  commencing  at  a  very  low  value,  and 
increasing  the  field  current  by  successive  steps  until  the  armature 
current  has  reached  a  value  of  100  per  cent  above  its  rated  full- 
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load  value.  The  last  few  readings  must  be  made  quickly  to  pre- 
vent iindne  heating  of  the  armature.  The  armature  winding 
should  be  at  approximately  normal  temperature  when  the  test  is 
made.  The  speed  should  be  kept  approximately  at  the  rated 
speed  of  the  machine.  It  is  not  as  essential  to  keep  the  speed 
constantly  at  rated  value  as  when  observations  are  being  made  for 


Fig.  160. 

the  determination  of  the  saturation  curve.     The  observations  to 
be  recorded  are  the  followinir: 


Amperes  in  the     Amperes  in 
Armature.  Pield. 


Volts  at  Field 
Tenninala. 


Bpeed. 


Fig.  161  shows  a  curve  giving  the  relation  between  electromo- 
tive force  induced  in  the  armature  and  the  current  in  the  armature 
when  short-circuited  through  an  ammeter.     This  figure  relates  to 
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the  same  2,000-kilo\vatt  alternator  whose  saturation  curve  was 
given  in  Fig.  157.  The  electromotive  forces  plotted  in  this  figure 
are  not  observed  values,  but  tike  tield  excitations  required  to  pro- 
duce them  are  observed,  and  the  electromotive  forces  correspond- 
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ing  to  these  field  excitations  are  taken   from   the  saturation  curve. 
Fig.  157. 

TRe  total  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  armature  for  a 
given  value  of  the  Held  current  niay  be  read  off  from  the  no-load 
saturation  curve  of  the  machine,  obtained  as  previously  described, 
A  curve  may  tlieii  be  plotted  with  the  electromotive  force  induced 
in  the  armature  as  ordinates,  and  the  observed  armature  currents 
(on  short  circuit)   as  abscissas.     This  curve  is  sometimes  called 
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the  synchronous  impedance  curve,  although  it  does  not  explicitly 
show  the  values  of  the  synchronous  impedance  of  the  armature. 
The  synchronous  impedance  of  the  armature  for  a  given  value  of 
armature  current  may,  however,  be  derived  from  this  curve  by 
dividing  the  total  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  armature 
(ordinate)  by  the  corresponding  value  of  the  short-circuited  arma- 
ture current  (abscissa).     For  example,  the  synchronous  impedance 


Fig.  162. 


corresponding  to  576  amperes  (which  is  the  full-load  current  per 
phase  of  the  machine)  is 

1,145  volts 

^nn  =  1-09  ohms. 

oTo  amperes 

Synchronous  impedance  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  predeter- 
mination of  the  regulation  of  the  machine,  thereby  avoiding  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  an  actual  test  of  regulation  under  full  load. 

The  synchronous  impedance  of  an  alternator  armature  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  synchronous  reactance  of  the  armature,  inas- 
much as  the  armature  resistance  is  usually  small.  Moreover  the 
electromotive  force  required  to  overcome  synchronous  reactance  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  required  to  overcome 
synchronous  impedance. 

63.  Determination  of  Resistance  of  Armature.  In  the  case 
of  a  three-phase  armature,   tl^e  resistance  per  phase  cannot  be 
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measured  directly  between  collector  rings,  since  there  are  two 
phases  in  series  between  collector  rings  in  a  Y-connected  arma- 
ture; while  in  case  of  a  A-connected  armature,  two  phases  in  series 
are  in  parallel  with  the  third  phase  between  any  two  collector  rings. 

The  resistance  per  phase  can  be  measured  either  directly  by 
Wheatstone  bridge  and  galvanometer,  or  by  the  "fall  of  poten- 
tial" method.  In  the  case  of  a  Y-connected  armature  the  resist- 
ance per  phase  is  one-half  the  resistance  between  terminals, 
provided  that  the  resistance  of  all  the  phases  are  alike.  In  case 
the  resistances  of  the  phases  are  unequal.,  the  resistance  of  any 
phase  may  be  deduced  as  follows  : 

The  resistance  between  termi- 
nals A  and  B,  Fig.  103,  is: 


Kar  =  '«  +  ^>- 


(0 


The  resistance  between  termi- 
nals B  and  C  is: 

Kbc  =  ^  +  C"  (**■) 

The  resistance  between  termi- 
nals C  and  A  is: 


I^CA  =  c  -^  a.         (iU) 


Then 


a  =  R 


AB 


=  KcA 


Substituting  (vi)  in  (y)  we  obtain:  * 

I,  =  Bj^^,  _  BcA  +  «. 
Substituting  {vii)  in  (/y)  we  obtain: 

«   =   l^AU  -  RbC   +    KCA  -  «, 
J^^AB  -  l^BC   +    ^CA 


(v) 
{vi) 

(vii) 


from  which 


a  = 


Similarly  we  find:    b=  ^^bc  -  ^ca  +  Rab^ 


and 


licA  -  Rab  +  R 


BC 
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If  R^3  =  Rg^  =r  Rg^,  then  (t  =  h  =  e  =  ~^y^-      ^®^    ^ 

A-connected  armature  with  equal  resistances  per  phase,  the  resist- 
ance per  ])hase  equals  |  times  the  resistance  between  terminals. 
The  general  expression  for  the  resistance  of  any  phase  can  be 
deduced  as  in  the  above  case  for  Y  connection.  In  this  case 
there  are  two  circuits  between  A  and  B,  one  through  the  phase  a, 
and  the  other  through  phases  h  and  c  in  series,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  164.  Remembering  that  the  joint  resistance  of  two  (or  more) 
circuits  in  parallel  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals 
of  the  resistances  of  the  several  branches,  we  have: 


Fig.  164.  '*  <f  +  '> 


From  these  three  equations  the  three  unknown  quantities  a,  //,  and 
c,  may  be  found  by  algebraic  elimination  as  in  the  case  of  the  Y 
connection. 

64.  Regulation.*  The  saturation  and  synchronous  impe- 
dance curves  of  an  alternator  together  with  the  resistance  per  phase 
of  the  armature,  are  all  the  data  required  for  the  computation  of 
the  regulation  of  an  alternator.  The  direct  determination  of  regu- 
lation  by  observation  would  be  as  follows: 

"The  alternator  would  be  run  at  normal  rated  speed,  delivering 
rated  full-load  current  with  rated  full-load  electromotive  force  at  its  ter- 
minals. The  main  circuit  would  then  l)e  opened,  thus  reducing  the  cur- 
rent output  to  zero.  The  excitation  would  he  left  unchangetl,  and  the 
rise  of  terminal  electromotive  force  would  be  observed.    Tlien, 

„       ,  ^.      .  ,  riseof  terminal  electromotive  force  ,_^ 

Regulation  in  percent.  =  — -— ,  -^^-j ^ ; — r—. — -. — j^ x  100. 

rated  full-load  tenumal  electromotive  force 

This  direct  determination  of  regulation  bv  observation  is  not 

feasible  with  large  machines,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 

*  See  article  42. 
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power  required.     In  all  practical  testing  tlie  regulation    may  be 
determined  indirectly  by  calculation  as  follows: 

When  the  alternator  is  operating  at  full  load,  the  total  electromotive 
force  induced  in  the  armature  exceeds  the  terminal  electromotive  force  by 
the  amount  lost  in  overcoming  armature  resistance,  and  by  the  amount 
lost  in  overcoming  the  synchronous  reactance*  of  the  armature. 


<±> 


be 


Let  E  be  the  total  induced  electromotive  force  in  the  arma- 
ture of  an  alternator,  Ef,  the  terminal  electronu)tive  force  at  full 
load,  RI  the  electromotive  force  lost  in  overcoming  armature  resist- 

*  See  {irticle  41. 
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ance,  and  XI  the  electromotive  force  lost  in  overcoming  the  syn- 
chronous reactance  of  the  armature.  The  electromotive  force 
required  to  produce  the  current  I  through  the  short-circuited 
armature  may  be  found  from  the  "synchronous  impedance  curve" 
(Fig.  161)  by  taking  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  the  value  of  I 
(abscissa).  The  electromotive  force  so  found  is  nearly  equal  to  XI 
on  account  of  the  relative  smallness  of  armature  resistance,  and 


Fig.  166. 

especially  on  account  of  the  fact  that  KI  and  XI  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  In  other  words,  the  synchronous  impedance 
is  in  most  practical  cases  approximately  equal  to  the  synchronous 
reactance. 

Therefore  the  electromotive  force  found  from  the  synchronous 
impedance  curve  may  be  taken  as  the  value  of  XI. 

Knowing  tlie  electromotive  force  lost  in  overcoming  the  synchronous 
reactance,  we  can  find  from  the  saturation  curve  the  amount  of  Held 
excitation  (abscissa)  required  to  produce  this  electromotive  force  (ordinate). 
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This  field  excitatiou  is  represented  by  the  line  OB,  Fig.  167.  Take  from 
the  saturation  curve  the  field  excitation  corresponding  to  rated  terminal 
voltage  at  full  load,  and  represent  it  by  the  line  OA,  Fig.  167.  Next  find 
the  geometric  sura,  OC,  of  OA  and  OB.  This  OC  represents  the  field 
excitation  required  at  full  load  to  produce  rated  terminal  electromotive 
force.  The  electromotive  force  produced  by  this  excitation  at  zero  load 
may  be  taken  from  the  saturation  curve.  The  diflference  between  the 
rated  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  and  the  electromotive  force  so 
found,  is  the  rise  of  electromotive  force  from  full  load  to  zero  load ;  and 
this  rise  divided  by  the  rated  electromotive  force  and  multiplied  by  100 
gives  the  regulation  of  the  alternator  in  per  cent. 

The  diagram,  Fig.  167,  applies  to  a  non-inductive  receiving  circuit. 
When  the  receiving  circuit  is  inductive,  the  angle  BOA,  Fig.  167,  should 
be  90  -  0,  iii  which  $  is  the  angle  of  lag  of  the  current  behind  the  electro- 
motive force  at  the  terminals  of  the  alternator.  The  cosine  of  this  angle 
is  the  power  factor  of  the  receiving  circuit. 

The  above  rule  for  calculating  regulation  is  much  used  in 
practice,  and  is  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Standardiza- 
tion of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers;  but  the 
rule  is  open  to  criticism. 

Ed-ample.    The  synchronous 
impedance  and  saturation  curves  Fig.  167. 

shown  in  Figs.  161   and  157  are 

taken  from  tests  upon  a  A-connected  three-phase*  2,000- K.W.  16- 
pole  2,000-volt  revolving-field  alternator  having  a  speed  of  300 
r.p.m.  The  full -load  armature  current  is  576  amperes  per  phase. 
The  armature  resistance  per  phase  is  0.009239  ohms.  Hence  the 
KI  drop  in  the  armature  =  (576  X  0.009239)  --  5.8  volts. 
Et=  2,000;  Et  +   RI  =  2,000  +  5.3  =  2005.3  volts. 

From  the  saturation  curve.  Fig.  157,  we  find  that  it  requires 
83.5  amperes  in  the  field  winding  to  generate  this  2,005.3  volts  at 
no  load.  This  represents  the  component  OA  in  Fig.  167.  From 
the  synchronous  impedance  curve,  Fig.  161,  we  find  that  1,137 
volts  in  the  armature  are  required  to  force  the  full-load  current  of 
576  amperes  per  phase  through  the  armature.  From  the  satura- 
tion curve  we  find  that  1,137  volts  correspond  to  43  amperes  in 
the  field  winding.  The  component  OB  in  Fig.  167  is  therefore 
43  amperes.     The  full-load  field  current 

OC  =  V  OA^  +  OB'  =  V  43*  +  83,5'  =  93.8  amperes. 
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This  field  current  would  produce  at  zero  load  au  electromotive 
force  of  2,169  volts,  as  shown  by  the  saturation  curve.  Therefore, 
according  to  the  definition  of  regulation,  as  previously  explained, 
we  have: 

2  169  -  2  000  169 

Regulation  =  — — ^^  ^  ~'  —  X  100  =  ,-^     '    X  100=8.45  per  cent. 

If  the  regulation  had  been  desired  at  a  power  factor  other 
than  unity  (for  instance,  at  85  per  cent  power  factor),  the  field 
current  OB,  Fig.  167,  would  not  be  taken  at  right  angles  to 
OA  to  find  the  resultant  field  current  OC  at  full  load,  but  the 
angle  BOA  would  be  decreased  by  the  angle  whose  cosine  is 
0.85,  or  by  31.75".  The  resultant  field  current  OC  is  represented 
as  before,  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram;  but  it  is  no  longer 
equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  OA  and  OB. 
The  calculation  of  the  regulation  in  case  of  85  per  cent  power 
factor  is  as  follows: 

The  angle  BOA,  Fig.  1H7,  now  is  o8.i5°,  and 
OC2  =  O A2  +  OB2  +  2  OA  OB  Cos.  58.25°, 
whence  OC  =  112  amperes. 

By  referring  to  the  saturation  curve  we  hud  that  a  full-load  field  current 
of  112  amperes  would  produce  2,o75  volts  at  no  load.  Hence  the  regula- 
tion at  85  per  cent  power  factor  is: 

2^5^-2,0(W  -^15         j^^  ^  jy  -3 

2,000  2,000  * 

This  example  illustrates  the  general  fact  explaijied  in  article  42, 
that  the  electromotive  force  at  the  terminals  of  an  alternator  suffers 
a  greater  decrease  in  value  on  an  inductive  load  (power  factor  less 
than  unity)  than  on  a  non-inductive  load  (power  factor  unity)  for 
the  same  current  output. 

Fig.  159  shows  the  regulation  curves  of  a  two-phase  185- 
kilowatt  2,400-volt  60-cycle  S.  K.  C.  inductor  alternator.  The 
lower  regulation  curve  shows  the  regulation  of  the  alternator  at 
100  per  cent  power  factor  (that  is,  on  non-inductive  load);  and  the 
upper  regulation  curve  shows  the  regulation  of  the  alternator  at 
70  per  cent  power  factor.  The  abscissa  of  a  given  point  on  one  of 
these  regulation  curves  represents  a  given  current  output  per 
phase  of  the  machine;  and  the  ordinate  of  the  point  represents  the 
voltage  obtained  at  the  armature  terminals  when   this  armature 
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current  is  reduced  to  zero,  the  field  current  being  kept  constant  at 
that  value  which  gives  the  rated  voltage  of  2,400  volts  with  the 
given  current  output  per  phase. 

For  example,  with  full-load  current  output,  namely  28.1  am- 
peres per  phase  and'  100  per  cent  power  factor,  the  voltage  rises 
from  2,400  to  2,625  (the  ordinate  of  the  regulation  curve  for  100 
percent  power  factor  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  representing 
28.1  amperes  of  armature  current)  when  the  load  is  thrown  off 
(armature  current  reduced  to  zero)  the  field  current  remaining  un- 
changed. From  these  data  the  full  load  regulation  of  the  machine 
on  100  per  cent  power  factor  is  found  to  be: 

225 
— —    X  100  =  9.4  per  cent. 

With  half-load  current  output,  namely  14,05  amperes  per 
phase,  and  70  j)er  cent  power  factor,  the  voltage  rises  from  2,400 
to  2,050  when  the  load  is  thrown  oif,  the  field  current  remaining 
unchanged.  From  these  data  the  half-load  regulation  of  the  ma- 
chine at  70  per  cent  power  factor  is  found  to  be: 

250 
^^-—-  X  100  =  10.4  per  cent. 

These  curves  show  that  the  regulation  of  the  machine  is  higher  on 
inductive  loads  than  on  non-inductive  loads,  as  was  explained  in 
article  42. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  concerning  the  regulation  of 
alternators  and  their  prime  movers. 

"(50)  The  term  '  regulation  '  should  have  the  same  meannijs?  as  the 
term  'inherent  regulation  ',  at  present  freiiuently  used. 

"(51)  The  regulation  of  a))i)aratus  intended  for  the  generation  ot 
constant  potential,  constant  current,  constant  speed,  etc.,  is  to  be  measured 
by  tlie  liiaxinuuu  variation  of  potential,  current,  speed,  etc.,  occurring 
within  the  range  from  lull  load  to  no  load,  undersuch  constant  conditions 
of  operation  as  give  the  required  full-load  values,  the  condition  of  full 
load  being  considered  in  all  cases  as  tlje  normal  condition  of  operation. 

"(58)  Tlie  regulation  is  given  in  i)ercentage  of  the  full-load  value 
of  potential,  current,  speed,  etc.;  and  the  apparatus  should  be  steadily 
operated  during  the  test  under  the  same  conditions  as  at  full  load. 

"(54)  The  regulation  of  gene'-V'^-^s  '«  to  be  determined  at  constant 
speed  ;  of  alternating  apparatus,  at  constant  impresseu  fiequeucy. 
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"(oo)  The  regulation  of  a  geuerator-uuit,  consisting  of  a  generator 
united  with  a  prime  mover,  should  be  determined  at  constant  conditions 
of  the  prime  mover,  i.  e.,  constant  steam  pressure,  head,  etc..  It  would 
include  the  Inherent  speed  variations  of  the  prime  mover.  For  this  reason 
the  regulation  of  a  generator-unit  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  regula- 
tion either  of  the  prime  mover,  or  of  the  generator  contained  in  it,  when 
taken  separately. 

"(56)  In  apparatus  generating,  transforming,  or  transmitting  alter- 
nating currents,  regulation  should  be  vmderstood  to  refer  to  non-inductive 
load,  i.e.,  to  a  load  in  which  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  e.m.f.  at  the 
output  side  of  the  apparatus,  except  where  expressly  specified  otherwise. 

"(57)  In  alternating  apparatus  receiving  electric  power,  regulation 
should  refer  to  a  sine  wave  of  e.m.f.,  except  where  expressly  specified 
otherwise. 

"(58)  In  commutating  machines,  rectifying  machines,  and  sj'n- 
chronotis  machines,  as  direct-current  generators  and  motors,  alternating- 
current  and  polyphase  generators,  the  regulation  is  to  be  determined 
under  the  following  conditiom  : 

a.    At  constant  excitation  in  separately  excited  fields  ; 

h.    With  constant  resistance  in  shunt  field  circuits  ;  and 

c.  With  constant  resistance  shunting  series  fields ;  i.  e.,  the  field 
adjustment  should  remain  constant,  and  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  give 
the  required  full-load  voltage  at  full-load  current. 

"(59)  In  constant-potential  machines,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of 
the  maximum  difference  of  terminal  voltage  from  the  rated  full-load 
value  (occvirring  within  the  range  from  full  load  to  open  circuit)  to  the 
full-load  terminal  voltage. 

"(60)  In  constant-current  apparatus,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of 
the  maximum  diflerence  of  current  from  the  rated  full-load  value  (occur- 
liug  within  the  range  from  full  load  to  short  circuit,  or  minimum  limit  of 
operation)  to  the  full-load  current  at  constant  speed,  or,  iu  transformers, 
etc.,  at  constant  impressed  voltage  and  frequency. 

"  (68)  In  steam  engines,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of  the  maxlmuui 
variation  of  speed  in  passing  from  full  load  to  no  load  (at  constant  steam 
pressure  at  the  throttle)  to  the  full-load  speed. 

"  (69)  In  a  turbine  or  other  water-motor,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio 
of  the  maximum  variation  of  speed  from  full  load  to  no  load  (at  constant 
head  of  water,  i.e.,  at  constant  difTerence  of  level  between  tail  race  and 
head  race)  to  the  full-load  speed  ". 

65.  Heat  Test.  The  heat  test  is  made  by  running  the  gen- 
erator under  full -load  conditions  until  a  constant  temperature  has 
been  reached.  When  this  condition  has  been  attained  the  machine 
is  shut  down,  and  the  temperature  of  the  various  parts  is  taken 
by  thermometers  placed  against  the  heated  surfaces.  The  resist- 
ances of  the  armature  and  iield  windings  are  also  measured  while 
hot.     By  comparing  these  "  hot "  resistances  with  the  same  resist- 
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ances  previously  measured  at  room  temperature,  the  temperature 
rise  of  the  armature  and  Held  coils  can  be  computed.  The  tem- 
peratures usually  recorded  are  as  follows: 

Armature  coils.  Field  coils. 

"          laminations.  Pole  tip  (leading). 

"          ventilating  ducts.  "      "    (trailing). 

Frame.  Field  yoke. 

Bearings.  Room. 

Small  generators  are  usually  run  at  full  load,  delivering  their 
output  to  water  rheostats.  During  the  heat  run,  thermometers, 
placed  on  different  parts  of  the  machine,  are  read  regularly.  If 
the  generator  is  of  the  revolving-armature  type,  a  thermometer  is 
placed  against  the  field  winding,  and  another  thermometer  is  so 
placed  that  the  hot  air  issuing  from  the  ventilating  ducts  will 
come  in  contact  with  it.  If  the  generator  be  of  the  revolving-field 
type,  thermometers  are  placed  against  the  armature  coil,  on  the 
armature  laminations,  and  in  the  ventilating  duets.  When  these 
thermometers  do  not  show  an  increasing  temperature^  and  the 
resistance  of  the  field,  as  determined  from  the  field  ammeter  and 
voltmeter,  has  become  constant,  the  machine  is  considered  as 
having  attained  its  ultimate  temperature,  and  is  shut  down  for  the 
application  of  thermometers.  These  thermometers  should  be 
ready  for  immediate  application,  inasmuch  as  the  machine  cools 
off  rapidly.  The  time  taken  by  a  machine  to  reach  constant  tem- 
perature varies  from  3  to  4  hours  in  the  case  of  a  small  machine, 
and  from  12  to  24  hours  for  very  large  ones. 

The  following  maximum  values  of  temperature  elevation  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Standardization  Committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers: 

Field  and  armature,  oOX'  by  resistance. 
Collector  rings  and  brushes,  oo'^C  by  thermometer. 
Bearings  and  other  parts  of  machine,  40X  by  thermometer. 

The  rise  of  temperature  should  be  referred  to  the  standard 
conditions  of  a  room -temperature  of  25''C,  a  barometric  pressure 
of  760  mm.,  and  normal  conditions  of  ventilation:  that  is,  the 
apparatus  under  test  should  neither  be  exposed  to  draft,  nor 
enclosed,  except  where  expressly  specified. 
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If  the  room -temperature  during  the  test  differs  from  25^0, 
the  observed  rise  of  temperature  should  be  corrected  by  i*p*?r  cent 
for  each  degree  C.  Thus,  with  a  room  temperature  of  35°C,  the 
observed  rise  of  temperature  has  to  be  decreased  by  5  per  cent; 
and  with  a  room -temperature  of  15^C,  the  observed  rise  of  tem- 
perature has  to  be  increased  by  5  per  cent.  The  thermometer  in- 
dicating the  room -temperature  should  be  screened  from  thermal 
radiation  emitted  by  heated  bodies  or  from  drafts  of  air.  When  it  is 
impracticable  to  secure  normal  conditions  of  ventilation  on  account 
of  an  adjacent  engine,  or  other  sources  of  heat,  the  thermometer 
for  measuring  the  air-temperature  should  be  placed  so  as  to  fairly 
indicate  the  temperature  which  the  machine  would  have  if  it  were 
idle,  in  order  that  the  rise  of  temperature  determined  shall  be  that 
caused  by  the  operation  of  the  machine. 

The  temperature  should  be  measured  after  a  run  of  sufficient 
duration  to  reach  practical  constancy.  This  is  usually  from  6  to 
18  hours,  according  to  the  size  and  construction  of  the  apparatus. 
It  is  permissible,  however,  to  shorten  the  time  of  the  test  by  run- 
ning a  lesser  time  on  an  overload  in  current  and  voltage,  then 
reducing  the  load  to  normal,  and  maintaining  it  thus  until  the 
temperature  has  become  constant. 

In  making  a  heat  test  of  a  large  alternator  it  is  customary  to 
imitate  full-load  conditions,  electrically  and  magnetically,  so  as  to 
produce  all  the  heating  effects  that  would  occur  under  actual  full  load, 
but  without  taking  any  actual  electrical  power  from  the  alternator. 
To  be  able  to  do  this  is  of  great  advantage  from  two  standpoints: 
first,  that  of  convenience;  and,  second,  that  of  economy.  To 
accomplish  this  desirable  result  the  generator  is  usually  run  on 
short  circuit  with  a  number  of  the  field  spools  connected  in  oppo- 
sitions to  (or  '•  bucked  "  against)  the  remainder;  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  effective  number  of  poles  reduced. 

To  determine  the  proper  number  of  field  magnet  spools  to  be 
\;onnected  in  opposition,  we  proceed  in  the  following  manner: 

It  was  previously  explained  that  from  the  saturation  and  syn- 
chronous impedance  curves  of  a  generator,  we  can  determine  the 
field  current  required  to  produce  rated  voltage  at  full  load.  In 
the  case  of  the  2,000-K.W.  generator,  of  which  the  curves  are 
given  in  Figs.  157  and  161,  the  normal  full-load  field  current  was 
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found  to  be  93.8  amperes.  Tliis  field  current  would,  if  the  armature 
were  short-circuited,  produce,  accordinjj  to  Fig.  KU,  an  armature 
current  of  more  than  1,050  amj^eres,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
rated  full-load  current.  If  the  field  current  were  reduced  to  43 
amj)eres,  the  armature  current  would  be  normal;  but  the  field  cur- 
rent, and  therefore  the  magnetic  density  in  the  field  magnet  and 
armature  core,  and  the  consequent  iron  losses  in  the  armature, 
would  be  very  much  below  normal. 

In  this  example  we  may  reduce  the  excessive  current  in  the 
short-circuited  armature  to  its  normal  full-load  value  by  reducing 
the  effective  number  of   field    poles  in   the  ratio  of  93.8  to  43 
instead  of  by  reducing  the  field  current  in  this  ratio.     The  alter- 
nator has  K)  field  poles,  and  to  reduce  their  nuinber  in  the  ratio  of 

16  X  43 

93.8  to  43,  would  leave .     ^      =  7.34  poles;  but  inasmuch  as 

93.0 

there  must  be  an  integral  and  even  number  of  field  poles,  the  closest 
approximation  to  the  desired  number  is  8  effective  poles.  If, 
therefore,  we  reverse  the  connections  of  any  four  (adjacent)  field 
coils,  the  four  poles  produced  by  these  reversed  field  coils  will  be 
reversed  in  polarity;  and  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the 
armature  conductors  under  these  reversed  poles  will  be  reversed, 
and  will  balance  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  armature 
conductors  under  four  of  the  unreversed  field  poles,  so  that  the 
electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  armature  conductors  under 
the  remaining  eight  poles,  only,  will  be  effective  in  producing 
current  in  the  armature.  That  is,  only  eight  field  poles  will  be 
effective. 

If,  under  these  conditions,  we  short-circuit  the  armature  of 
the  alternator,  it  will  take  approximately  the  full-load  field  cur- 
rent of  93.8  amperes  to  produce  full-load  current  in  the  armature, 
and  the  heat  test  can  then  be  made  under  full-load  conditions — 
namely,  full-load  armature  current,  full-load  field  current,  and 
full-load  iron  losses,  while  the  machine  is  running  on  short  cir- 
cuit, and  therefore  delivering  no  power.  Only  the  power  repre- 
sented by  the  losses  occurring  in  the  machine,  need  be  supplied  to 
drive  it.  This  is  the  method  used  in  practice.  If  the  normal 
field  current  does  not  give  normal  armature  current,  after  the 
spools  are  connected   in  opposition   as  described,  the  effect  of  a 
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slight  excess  of  armature  current  may  be  approximately  balanced 
by  a  slight  deficiency  of  field  current,  or  vice  versa. 

66.  Core  Loss  and  Friction  Test.  For  this  test  the  genera- 
tor is  run  at  normal  speed  on  open  circuit.  The  power  required 
to  drive  it,  its  field  current  being  zero,  is  measured.  The  power 
so  measured  is  the  power  lost  in  friction  and  windage.  Then  the 
field  current  is  increased,  step  by  step,  until  the  terminal  electro- 
motive force  has  increased  to  from  25  to  50  per  cent  above  its 
normal  rated  full-load  value  :  the  terminal  voltage  is  observed  at 
each  step,  the  armature  being  on  open  circuit  (main  switch  open). 
The  power  reqitired  to  drive  the  machine  at  each  of  these  observed 
voltages  is  determined.  This  power  is  used  to  supply  friction  and 
windage  loss  and  iron  (or  core)  loss  at  the  observed  voltage. 

The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  power  required  to  drive 

the  machine  at  a  given  volt- 
age on  open  circuit,  and  the 
amount  of  power  required  to 
drive  the  machine  without 
field  excitation  (that  is,  to  sup- 
ply the  friction  and  windage 
loss)  represents  the  iron  loss 
(or  core  loss)  at  the  given 
voltage.  Fig.  1G8  shows  the 
no-load  core  loss  curve  for 
the  2,000-K.W.  alternator  of 
which  the  saturation  curve 
and  the  synchronous  impe- 
dance curve  are  given  in  Figs.  157  and  161. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  measure  the  power  delivered  to 
the  alternator  is  to  drive  it  by  a  motor  and  measure  the  electrical 
input  to  the  motor.  If  we  determine  the  losses  occurring  in  the 
motor  the  difference  between  the  input  to  the  motor  and  these 
losses  is  the  power  delivered  to  the  alternator.  Fig.  1G9  shows  a 
diagmm  of  complete  connections  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  core 
loss  test.  A  is  the  alternator  under  test.  Its  voltage  is  measured 
by  the  voltmeter  Yj  connected  to  the  secondary  of  the  potential 
transformer  T.  Its  field  current,  supplied  by  the  exciter  E,  ia 
measured  by  the  ammeter  A,  and  regulated  by  the  resistance  Re 
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in  the  field  of  the  exciter.  The  power  is  supplied  to  the  motor 
M  by  the  direct-current  generator  G.  This  power  is  measured  by 
the  ammeter  A,  and  the  voltmeter  V^.  The  motor  M  is  separately 
excited,  its  field  current  being  measured  by  the  ammeter  A^.  This 
field  current  is  kept  constant  by  adjusting  the  rheostat  Rp. 

As  the  field  current  and  voltage  of  the  generator  under  test 
are  increased,  the  load  on  the  driving  motor  M  is  increased  also, 
since  the  hysteresis  and  eddy  current  loss  in  the  generator,  which 
must  be  supplied  by  the  motor,  are  increased.     As  the  load  on  the 


To  outs/c/e  source 
of  drrecf  current 

Fig.  169. 

motor  increases,  it  will  slow  down  if  its  field  current,  and  the 
voltage  between  its  brushes,  remain  constant.  However,  the 
alternator  to  be  tested  must  be  run  at  constant  speed,  and  its  speed 
is  controlled  by  varying  the  voltage  at  the  motor  terminals  by 
means  of  the  field  rheostat  Rq  of  the  direct-current  generator  G. 
In  the  figure  the  field  rheostat  R(^  of  the  generator  G,  is  shown 
beside  the  alternator  A.  It  is  placed  at  this  point  so  that  the 
man  who  is  observing  the  speed  of  the  alternator  can  keep  the 
speed  under  control. 

The  input  to  the  motor  armature  in  watts  is  equal   to  the 
product  of  the  readings  V^  and  A^.     Part  of  this  input  is  consumed 
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in  supplying  the  various  losses  in  the  motor  armature,  including 
friction  and  windage;  and  the  remainder  is  converted  into  useful 
mechanical  power,  and  is  transmitted  by  the  belt  (not  shown  in 
Fig.  109)  to  the  pulley  of  the  alternator -A,  which  is  being  tested. 
In  other  words  the  w^atts  input  to  A  is  equal  to  the  input  to  the 
armature  of  M  minus  the  various  losses  in  the  armature  of  M. 
The  losses  in  the  armature  of  M  consist  of  hysteresis,  eddy  current, 
friction,  windage  and  PR  losses.  Since  the  alternator  is  to  be  run 
at  constant  speed,  the  motor  will  also  run  at  constant  speed  if  there 
is  no  belt  slip,  which  should  be  the  case;  and  since  the  motor  runs  at 
constant  speed  and  at  a  constant  field  excitation,  all  the  losses  in  the 
motor  armature  will  be  constant  in  value,  whatever  its  load,  except 
the  I^R.  loss.  This  I'lt  loss  varies  because  the  current  I  varies  for 
different  loads  on  the  motor.  If  the  speed  of  the  motor  were  reg- 
ulated by  varying  its  field  current,  instead  of  varying  the  voltage 
applied  at  its  terminals,  the  above-mentioned  losses  in  the  motor 
armature  w^ould  not  remain  constant;  hence  the  latter  method  is 
adopted. 

If  the  motor  be  run  free,  i.e.^  with  belt  off,  the  output  of  the 
motor  will  be  zero,  and  therefore  the  input  must  be  used  up  en- 
tirely in  overcoming  the  losses.  Let  E  be  the  voltage  at  motor 
brushes,  and  I  the  current  in  the  motor  armature  when  it  is  run- 
ning free  (or  unloaded),  then  EI  =  stray  power  +  HP,  where 
"  stray  power "  equals  the  sum  of  all  the  constant  losses  in  the 
motor  armature  {i.€.,  hysteresis,  eddy  current,  friction,  and 
windage  losses).     Hence,  stray  power  =  EI  —  HI''. 

The  mechanical  or  useful  output  of  the  motor  at  a  given  load, 
the  voltage  applied  to  its  brushes  being  E,,  and  its  armature  cur- 
rent being  Ij,  is: 

Output  =:  E,I,  -  R,I/  -  stray  power. 

That  is,  the  mechanical  output  is  equal  to  the  total  electrical  input 
minus  the  total  losses. 

The  stray  power  can  be  determined  once  for  all  by  running 
the  motor  free  (or  at  no  load)  at  the  speed  and  with  the  field  cur- 
rent used  in  the  test  when  E  and  I  were  observed.  Thus,  we  may 
determine  the  power  required  to  drive  A  (the  machine  to  be  tested) 
with  zero  field  excitation  of  A,  in  which  case  we  obtain  its  fric- 
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tion  and  windage  losses;  and  we  may  determine  the  power  re- 
quired to  drive  A  at  any  given  iield  excitation  and  voltage,  in  which 
case  we  obtain  the  sum  of  the  friction,  windage,  and  core  (or  iron) 
losses. 

In  carrying  out  the  test  the  following  procedure  is  found 
most  convenient: 

First,  the  motor  is  made  to  drive  the  alternator  with  zero  field  cur- 
rent in  the  latter;  and  a  iiumher  of  observations  are  taken,  as  indicated  in 
the  tabular  arrangement  below.  This  is  to  determine  the  friction  and 
windage  loss  of  tiie  alternator.  Then  the  alternator  is  excited  to  produce 
a  series  of  values  of  terminal  voltage,  for  each  of  which  a  similar  set  of 
observations  is  taken;  and  soon,  until  the  voltage  of  the  alternator  has  been 
increased  to  about  25  per  cent  above  normal  rated  voltage.  Tlie  motor  is 
now  shut  down  and  its  belt  thrown  off,  and  it  is  run  unloaded  in  order  to 
determine  its  own  stray-power  losses.  Finally  the  motor  is  shut  down, 
and  the  resistance  of  its  armature  is  measured. 

For  each  set  of  readings  the  following  observations  should  be  re- 
corded: 

Motor.  AiiTERNATOR. 


Volts  at 
Brushes. 


Amperes  in  Amperes 
Armature,    in  Held. 


Speed. 


Volts  at      Amperes   Speed 
Terminals,    inl^ield. 


The  amperes  in  the  field  of  the  motor,  and  the  speed  of  tlie  motor 
and  generator  are  recorded  merely  to  show  whether  they  have  been  kept 
constant  during  the  test.  For  the  best  results  the  motor  should  have  a 
rated  capacity  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity  of  the  machine 
to  be  tested. 

Example.  In  a  core  loss  test  of  the  2,000-kilowatt  alterna- 
tor above  referred  to,  the  following  observations  were  taken :  With 
zero  tield  excitation  of  the  alternator,  the  voltage  applied  to  the 
motor  armature  and  the  current  in  the  motor  armature  were  510 
volts  and  48  amperes  respectively.  When  the  alternator  was 
excited  to  give  2,070  volts  between  its  terminals,  the  volts 
applied  to,  and  the  current  in,  the  motor  armature  were  oil 
volts  and  117  amperes  respectively.  With  the  motor  running  un- 
loaded the  voltage  applied  to,  and  the  current  in,  the  motor  arm- 
ature were  509  volts  and  11.5  amperes  respectively.  The  resistance 
of  the  armature  of  the  motor  was  0.050  ohm. 

(a)  The  stray-power  loss  of  the  driving  motor  is  calculated 
from  the  readings  taken  above  when  the  motor  was  running  un- 
loaded, as  follows: 
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Motor  input  was  509  volts  x  ll-o  amperes  =  5,853  watts.  But  by 
definition,  stray  power  =  EI  -  RI^.  Hence,  stray  power  =  5,853  -  0.056 
X  (11.5)2=  5,846  watts. 

(h)  The  friction  and  windage  loss  of  the  alternator  is  then 
calculated  as  follows: 

Power  supplied  to  motor  when  driving  alternator  at  full  speed  with 
zero  field  excitation  was  510  volts  x  48  amperes  =  24,480  watts;  and  the 
useful  output  of  the  motor  or  the  jwwer  used  to  drive  the  alternator  was 
the  power  input  to  the  motor  minus  stray-power  loss  and  minus  I^R  loss 
in  its  armature.    Therefore, 

Friction  and  windage  loss  of  alternator  =  24,480  -  5,846  -  (48)2  ><  o.056 
=  18,.505  watts. 

(c)  The  core  (or  iron)  loss  of  the  alternator  is  then  calcu- 
lated as  follows: 

Power  supplied  to  motor  when  driving  the  alternator  at  full  speed, 
field  excited  to  give  2,070  volts  between  alternator  terminals,  was  511  volts 
X  117  amperes  —  59,787  watts.  The  useful  output  of  the  motor  in  this 
case  was  59,787  watts  -  5,846  jwatts  -  (117)^  x  0.056  =  53,175  watts;  and 
this  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  friction  and  windage  loss  ana  iron  loss. 
Therefore, 

Core  loss  of  the  alternator  =  53,175-  18,505  =  34,670  watts. 

The  core  loss  of  the  alternator  was  calculated  for  each  value 
of  the  field  excitation  of  the  alternator  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
above.  These  various  coi'e  losses  are  plotted  as  ordinates  of  the 
curve  in  Fig.  168,  the  abscissas  being  the  electromotive  forces  be- 
tween alternator  terminals  corresponding  to  the  various  field  ex- 
citations. This  curve  shows  that  at  the  rated  full -load  voltage, 
namely,  2,000  volts,  the  core  loss  of  the  alternator  is  30.5  kilowatts 
or  1.025  per  cent  of  the  rated  full-load  output  of  the  alternator. 

67.  Calculation  of  Efficiency.  Since  the  efficiency  of  an 
alternator  is  the  ratio  of  the  output  to  the  output  plus  the  losses, 
as  explained  in  article  59,  we  may  now  calculate  the  efficiency  of 
the  alternator,  having  made  all  necessary  tests.  In  the  case  of  the 
2,000- K.W,  alternator  referred  to  above,  for  which  the  curves 
have  been  given,  the  following  losses  occur: 

(a)  Friction  and  Windage  Loss.  This  loss  was  found  to 
be  18,505  watts. 

(h)  PR  Loss  in  Armature  at  Full  Load.  The  resistance 
of  each  phase  of  the  armature  winding  of  the  given  alternator  was 
measured  and  found  to  be  0.00921  ohm,  and  the  full-load  rated 
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current   is   57(3   amperes  per  phase.     Therefore  the   I'll  loss**per 
phase  is 

(570)-  X  0.00924  =  3,01)5  watts. 

Hence  the  total  PK  loss  for  all  three  phases  is 

3  X  3,005  watts  =  9,195  watts. ' 

(e)  I'jR  Loss  in  the  Field.  The  resistance  of  the  field 
windincp  of  the  given  alternator  is  0.900  olini,  and  the  fnll-load 
field  current  is  93.8  amperes.  Hence  I-'R  loss  in  the  field  is  8,500 
watts. 

{(T)  Core  Loss.  The  core  loss  on  open  circuit  at  full-load 
excitation  was  found  to  be  30.500  watts.  This  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  core  loss  would  be  with  full-load  excitation  and  with  full- 
load  armature  current. 

Therefore  the  sum  of  all  the  losses  is: 

Friction  and  M-indage  18,505 
I^E,  loss  in  armature  9,195 
PR  loss  in  the  field  8,500 
Core  loss  30.500 

00,700  watts. 

The  rated  full-load  output  being  2,000  kilowatts,  we  have  : 

Efficiency  at  full  load  =     a^OOO^OOO  +  00,700    ^  ^'^^^ 
=  96.8  per  cent. 

If  the  effilciency  at  any  fractional  part  of  full  load  is  desired, 
it  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

i  rated  full -load  output 
i  rated  full-load  output    |-  losses  at  half  load' 

(a)  Friction  and  windage  loss  is  approximately  the  same  at 
half  load  as  at  full  load. 

(h)  J-'R  loss  in  the  armature  is  one  fourth  as  great  as  at  full 
load  since  the  armature  current  is  half  as  great. 

[r)  PR  loss  in  the  field  is  slightly  less  at  half  load  than  at 
full  load,  inasmuch  as  field  current  is  slightly  less. 

[d)  Core  loss  at  half  load  is  slightly  less  than  core  loss  at 
full  load. 
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•  Fig.  159  shows  the  efficiency  curve  of  a  two-phase  135-kilo- 
watt  2,400-volt  OO-cycle  S.K.C.  inductor  alternator.  The  ordi- 
nates  of  this  efficiency  curve  represent  the  efficiencies  of  this 
alternator  corresponding  to  different  current  outputs  per  phase, 
the  latter  being  plotted  as  abscissas.  The  efficiencies  shown  by 
this  curve  apply  to  the  machine  when  it  delivers  power  to  non- 
inductive  receiving  circuits  (100  per  cent  power  factor)  When 
the  power  factor  is  less  than  100  per  cent,  the  efficiencies  are  less 
than  the  efficiencies  shown  by  the  curve. 

Ar,  full-load  current  output  of  28.1  amperes  per  phase  and 
100  per  cent  power  factor,  the  efficiency  as  represented  by  the 
ordinate  of  the  curve  is  93  per  cent.  At  half-load  current  output 
of  14.05  amperes  per  phase,  the  efficiency  is  904  per  cent.  At  full 
load  the  several  losses  in  this  machine  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Friction  and  windage  loss  (obtained  by  experiment), 
2,000  watts. 

(^)  PR  loss  in  the  armature  (calculated  from  hot  resistance 
of  armature  1.4G  ohm.  per  phase,  and  full-load  armature  current 
28.1  amperes  per  phase)  is: 

2  X  (28.1)2  ^  1  4f>  ^  2,805  watts. 

(e)  I.^R  loss  in  the  field  (calculated  from  hot  resistance  of 
field  coil  9.35  ohms,  and  full-load  field  current  8.8  amperes)  is: 

9.35  X  {S.Sy  =  724  watts. 

(<7)     Core  loss  (determined  by  experiment  using  the  method 
described  in  article  66),  5,000  watts. 
The  total  loss  is  therefore: 

Friction  and  windage  loss,  2,000  watts 
PR  loss  in  armature,  2,305     " 

PR  loss  in  field,  724     " 

Core  loss,  5,000     " 

Total  loss,  10,029  watts. 
Therefore  the  efficiency  at  full  load  is 

135,000  _ 

135,000  +  10,029  ~  '^  P^""  *'^"^- 
68.     Determination   of   Electromotive   Force    Waves.      The 

electromotive  force  wave  of  an  alternator  is  determined  by  actually 
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measuring  the  successive  instantaneous  values  of  the  electromotive 
force.  For  this  purpose  an  instantaneous-contact  device,  called  a 
contact=maker  is  used  to  connect  the  alternator  terminals  repeat- 
edly to  the  terminals  of  a  voltmeter,  successive  contacts  occurring 
at  corresponding  instants  in  succeeding  cycles.  The  voltmeter  is 
steady  because  of  the  frequency  of  the  contacts  and  it  indicates  the 
value  of  the  electromotive  force  at  a  particular  part  of  the  cycle. 
The  contact  device  is  then  adjusted  to  make  successive  contacts  at 
a  later  instant  in  each  cycle,  and  the  voltmeter  is  again  read;  and  so 
on.  The  voltmeter  must  be  one  which  takes  little  or  no  current, 
such  as  an  electrostatic  voltmeter;  and  a  condenser  should  be  con- 
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Fig.  170.  Fig.  171. 

nected  to  the  voltmeter  terminals  (in  parallel  with  the  voltmeter) 
in  order  that  enough  current  may  flow  into  the  condenser  at  each 
contact  to  keep  the  voltage  between  the  voltmeter  terminals  up  to 
nearly  its  full  value  during  the  intervals  between  contacts.  If  the 
condenser  is  not  used,  the  voltmeter  readings  are  likely  to  be  too  low. 
A  side  view  of  a  water- jet  contact-maker  is  shown  in  Fig. 
170,  and  an  end  view  is  shown  in  Fig.  171.  The  latter  figure  also 
shows  in  dotted  outline  three  adjacent  poles  of  the  field  magnet  of 
the  alternator  to  which  the  contact-maker  is  attached.  A  disc  DD, 
is  fixed  to  a  spindle  which  is  rigidly  coupled  to,  but  insulated 
from,  the  shaft  of  the  alternator  A.  This  disc  carries  a  pin  i>^ 
vv'hich  makes  momentary  contact,  once  per  revolution,  with  a  fine 
jet  of  salt  water  issuing  from  a  nozzle  n.  This  nozzle  is  carried 
on  an  arm  a.  which  is  loose  on  the  spindle  and  can  be  placed  in 
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any  desired  position  and  clamped  by.  means  of  the  screw  J,  its 
position  being  read  off  the  divided  circle  cc.  The  collecting  rings 
and  brushes  of  the  alternator  are  shown  diagrammatically  at  A. 
One  terminal  of  an  electrostatic  voltmeter  Q  is  connected  directly 
to  one  brush  of  the  alternator  A;  while  the  other  terminal  of  the 
voltmeter  is  connected  through  the  jet,  pin,  and  sliding  contact  *, 
to  the  other  brush  of  the  alternator,  as  shown  .in  Fig.  170.  The 
voltmeter  then  indicates  the  value  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
alternator  at  the  instant  of  contact  of  jet  and  pin.  By  shifting 
the  jet,  step  by  step,  around  the  circle,  values  of  the  electromotive 
force  at  successive  instants  during  a  cycle  are  indicated  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  voltmeter  The  electromotive 
force  passes  through  a  complete  cycle  of 

values  while  the  net  is  shifted — of  a  revo- 

In t ion,  p  being  the  number  of  poles 
of  the  alternator.  In  order  that  the 
electromotive  force  acting  upon  the  elec- 
trostatic voltmeter  may  not  fall  off 
appreciably  in  the  intervals  between 
successive  contacts  of  pin  and  jet,  a 
condenser  J  is  connected  as  shown  in 
Fig.  170. 
In  the  determination  of  an  alternating-current  curve,  the  cur- 
rent is  sent  through  a  non-inductive  resistance,  asK,  Fig  172;  and 
the  curve  of  the  electromotive  force  between  the  terminals  of  this 
resistance  is  determined  as  before,  the  disc  DD  being  iixed  to  the 
armature  shaft  of  the  alternator  that  is  furnishing  the  current. 
The  current  at  each  instant  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force 
divided  by  R. 

A  flat  metal  spring  or  brush  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the 
liquid  jet  in  Fig.  170.  In  this  case  the  pin  p  is  replaced  by  a 
strip  of  metal  set  in  the  edge  of  a  circular  disc  of  hard  rubber, 
and  the  spring  rubs  continuously  upon  the  edge  of  this  disc,  touch- 
ing the  metal  strip  momentarily  once  per  rev^olution  of  the  disc 

Fig.  173  is  a  curve  showing  the  successive  instantaneous 
values  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a  35-kilowatt  125 -cycle  single- 
phase  alternator,  as  determined  by  a  con  tact -maker.     The  highest 
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point  (1,400  volts)  is  giv-en  where  the  conductors  are  passing 
through  the  most  intense  portion  of  the  field.  The  flat  top  of  the 
curve  shows  that  the  magnetic  intensity  was. nearly  uniform  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  pole  face.  The  curve  crosses  the  axis  (elec- 
tromotive force  equals  zero)  in  the  neutral  plane  between  two 
poles.  The  curve  shows  one  complete  cycle,  that  is,  it  shows  the 
instantaneous  values  of  the  electromotive  force  in  one  conductor 
while  passijig  one  pair  of  poles. 
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The  effective  value  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator, 
as  indicated  by  a  voltmeter  connected  to  the  alternator  terminals 
during  the  observations  with  the  con  tact -maker,  was  found  to  be 
1,000  volts;  and  this  is  the  square  root  of  the  average  value  of  the 
squares  of  the  successive  values  as  observed  by  means  of  the  con 
tact -maker. 

SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS. 

69.  Synchronous  riotors  and  Induction  Motors.  Motors 
designed  to  bo  operated  with  alternating  currents  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes: 

1.  Synchronous  Motors. 

2.  Induction  Motors. 

Both  kinds  are  in  common  use;  and,  although  there  are  a  few 
other  motors  which  do  not  come  under  the  above  classification,  yet 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  all  the  motors  run  with  alternating  cur- 
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rents  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes.  The  induction 
motor  having  properties  which  adapt  it  to  a  much  wider  field  of 
application  than  is  possible  with  the  synchronous  motor,  is  inuch 
the  more  commonly  used.  The  induction  motor  is  treated  subse- 
quently. 

70.  The  Synchronous  Motor.  AV^hen  a  given  armacure  con- 
ductor of  an  alternating-current  generator  is  under  a  north  pole  of 
the  field  magnet,  the  current  in  the  conductor  is  in  a  direction 
such  that  the  force  which  the  field  exerts  on  the  wire  opposes  the 
motion  of  the  armature.  When  the  given  conductor  has  moved 
sufficiently  to  be  under  a  south  pole  of  the  field  magnet,  the  cur- 
rent will  have  reversed  in  direction,  and  the  force  which  the  field 
exerts  on  the  wire  will  still  oppose  the  motion  of  the  armature. 
The  work  done  in  driving  the  armature  against  these  opposing 
electromagnetic  forces,  is  the  work  that  goes  to  maintain  the  alter- 
nating current  delivered  by  the  alternator. 

Consider  an  alternator  driven  by  a  small  engine  or  auxiliary 
motor.  Let  an  alternating  current  from  an  outside  source  be 
forced  through  the  revolving  armature  of  the  alternator,  the  field 
magnet  of  which  is  supplied  with  a  direct  current  from  an  exciter. 
Then  the  motion  of  the  revolving  armature  will  be  helped  by  the 
alternating  current  if  the  following  conditions  are  satisfied: 

(a)  If  the  speed  of  the  armature  is  such  that  a  given  armature  con- 
ductor moves  from  the  middle  of  a  nortli  pole  to  the  middle  of  a  south  pole 
during  the  time  of  one  alternation  (half  a  cycle)  of  the  supplied  alternat- 
ing current. 

(6)  If  the  direction  of  the  supplied  alternating  current,  when  the 
given  conductor  is  under  a  north  pole,  is  such  that  the  force  exerted  upon 
the  conductor  by  the  field  helps  the  motion  of  the  armature. 

This  is  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  current  reverses 
every  time  the  givjn  conductor  passes  from  one  field  pole  to  the 
next,  and  that  this  reversed  current  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  re- 
versed polarity  of  the  next  pole  with  a  force  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion. 

When  the  alternator  speed  has  been  carefully  adjusted  so  that 
the  conditions  a  and  b  are  satisfied,  the  driving  engine  or  auxiliary 
motor  iiiay  be  disconnected;  the  armature  of  the  alternator  will 
continue  to  revolve  at  constant  speed  (the  frequency  of  the  sup- 
pliea  alternating  current  being  constant),  and  the  revolving  arnia- 
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tnre  may  deliver  power  by  belt  to  drive  iiiacliiiiery.  An  alternator 
used  in  this  way  is  called  a  synchronous  motor. 

Any  alternator  may  be  used  as  a  synchronous  motor  without 
alteration  of  any  kind.  Electrically  and  mechanically,  the  syn- 
chronous motor  is  the  same  as  the  alternating-current  generator. 
In  fact  the  same  machine  is  often  used  indifferently  as  motor  or 
generator  accoiding  to  circumstances.  Composite  field  winding  is 
never  provided  on  an  alternator  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  synchron- 
ous motor. 

Synchronous  motors  may  be  designed  to  operate  either  on 
single-phase  or  polyphase  systems,  and  are  called  synchronous  be- 
cause they  always  run  in  synchronism  M'ith  (i.e.,  at  the  same  fre- 
quency as)  the  alternator  supplying  the  current  to  them.  The 
speed  of  the  motor  cannot  change  unless  the  speed  of  the  generator 
changes;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  same  speed  as  that  of  the  gen- 
erator. The  speed  of  the  motor  will  be  the  same  as  the  speed  of 
the  generator  only  when  the  motor  liappens  to  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  poles  as  the  generator.  The  speed  at  which  a  synchronous 
motor  will  run  when  connected  to  an  alternator  supplying  current 
at  a  frequency/',  is 

_  2  X  /  X  ^>0         • 

A     —    ■) 

P 

where  s  =  speed  of  the  motor  in  revolutions  per  minute; 

y  =  frequency  of  the  alternating-current  supply; 

J?  =  number  of  poles  on  the  motor  field 
For  example,  if  a  10-pole  motor  were  run  from  a  00-cycle  alterna- 
tor, the  speed  of  the  motor  would  be 

2  X  00  X  00 

— — YT) —  '^"  r.p.m. 

Moreover,  it  follows  that  if  the  motor  had  the  same  number  of 
poles  as  the  alternator,  the  speed  of  the  motor  would  be  just  the 
same  as  the  speed  of  the  alternator,  and  any  variation  in  the  speed 
of  the  latter  would  cause  a  corresponding  change  in  the  speed  of 
the  motor;  or  if  the  motor  had  half  as  many  poles  as  the  generator 
its  speed  would  be  doul)le  that  of  the  latter,  and  any  change  in  the 
speed  of  the  generator  would  cause  a  proportional  ch«!^ge  in  that 
of  the  motor;  in  other  words,  the  cyclic  speeds  must  be  the  same. 
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The  synchronous  motor,  especially  in  units  of  large  output, 
possesses  a  number  of  features  which  make  its  use  at  times  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  induction  motor.  Its  advantages  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Unvarying  speed  at  all  loads. 

(b)  Power  factor,  variable  at  will  by  change  of  the  exciting  current, 
can  be  made  approximately  unity  at  any  load. 

(c)  The  current  in  the  armature  can  be  made  to  lead  the  electro- 
motive force  by  over-exciting  the  lield  magnets,  thus  producing  the  same 
efTect  as  a  large  condenser.  The  leading  current  in  the  armature  can  be 
used  to  neutralize  the  unfavorable  effects  of  inductance  (which  causes  lag- 
ging currents)  In  other  parts  of  the  system. 

(d)  The  synchronous  motor  is  cheaper  to  build,  especially'  at  low 
speeds,  than  the  induction  motor. 

(e)  Its  efficiency  is  generally  higher  than  that  of  the  induction 
motor. 

(/)     It  is  specially  adapted  to  high-voltage  winding. 

The  synchronous  motor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  several  dis- 
advantages, as  follows: 

(a)  It  is  not  adapted  to  work  requiring  variable  speed,  as  no  inde- 
pendent speed  regulation  is  possible. 

(6)  It  has  small  starting  torque;  hence  it  is  not  suitable  for  work 
requiring  large  starting  torque,  or  frequent  starting  of  the  load. 

(e)     It  has  a  tendency  to  "hunt ". 

(d)  It  requires  an  exciting  current  which  must  be  supplied  by  an 
outside  source. 

(e)  It  requires  the  most  skillful  and  intelligent  attention. 

A  full  comparison  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  synchron- 
ous motor  and  the  induction  motor  is  given  later  under  the  head 
ing  "Induction  Motor". 

Synchronous  motors  are  used  where  power  is  required  in  large 
amounts,  and  where  the  motor  does  not  have  to  be  started  and 
stopped  frequently. 

Synchronous  motors  behave  differently  from  direct-current 
motors.  Thus,  if  the  field  of  a  direct-current  motor  be  weakened, 
the  motor  will  speed  up  in  order  to  keep  the  counter-electromotive 
force  at  a  proper  value.  But  if  the  field  strength  of  a  synchronous 
motor  be  changed,  the  speed  cannot  change,  because  the  motor 
must  run  in  synchronism  with  the  alternator  that  supplies  it  with 
current.  What  then  does  enable  a  synchronous  motor  to  adjust 
itself  to  changes  of  load  and  field  strength  ?     It  is  the  change  of 
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phase  difference  between  the  armature  current  and  the  applied 
electromotive  force. 

Suppose  a  synchronous  motor  running  light  (/.c,  unloaded), 
and  suppose  further  that  there  is  no  friction,  hysteresis,  or  eddy- 
current  loss;  then,  if  this  motor  be  run  up  to  synchronism,  and  its 
field  adjusted  to  such  a  strength  that  the  counter-electromotive 
force  of  the  motor  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  generator, 
no  current  will  flow  through  the  circuit  when  the  circuit  is  closed. 
At  any  instant  the  electromotive  force  that  causes  current  to  flow 
in  the  circuit  is  the  difference  between  the  instantaneous  electro- 
motive force  of  the  alternator  and  the  counter-electromotiv^e  force 
of  the  motor.  On  loading  the  motor,  its  armature  will  lag  a  small 
fraction  of  a  revolution  behind  that  of  the  alternator,  so  that  the 
counter-electromotive  force  of  the  motor  will  no  longer  be  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  alternator.  The  result  is  that  a  current  will 
flow,  of  a  magnitude  such  as  to  produce  the  torque  necessary  to 
enable  the  motor  to  carry  its  load.  The  greater  the  load  on  the 
motor,  the  greater  the  lag  of  its  armature,  and  hence  the  greater 
the  difference  in  phase  between  the  applied  and  the  counter-electro- 
motive forces;  this,  in  turn,  permits  a  larger  current  to  flow  to 
supply  the  additional  torque  required.  If,  however,  too  great  a 
load  is  put  on  the  mofor,  the  slipping  behind  of  the  armature  will 
become  sufficiently  great  to  throw  the  motor  out  of  synchronism, 
or  to  caiise  the  motor  to  "break  down",  when  it  will  stop.  In 
other  words,  the  motor,  under  these  conditions,  cannot  exert  suffi- 
cient torque  to  handle  the  load. 

71.  Starting  a  Synchronous  Motor.  If  a  single-phase  al- 
ternator be  electrically  connected  to  alternating-current  supply 
mains,  the  machine  will  not  start  up  and  run  as  a  motor,  because 
the  current  in  its  armature  is  rapidly  reversing,  thus  tending  to 
turn  the  armature  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other  direc- 
tion in  rapid  succession.  A  single-phase  alternator  which  is  to  be 
used  as  a  synchronous  motor,  must  be  started  and  brought  up  to 
full  speed  by  an  engine  or  other  outside  source  of  jiower. 

If  a  polyphase  alternator,  on  the  other  hand,  is  connected  to 
polyphase  supply  mains,  the  machine  will  start  and  run  up  to  full 
speed  if  it  has  little  or  no  belt  load.  This  self-starting  property  ot 
the  polyphase  synchronous  motor  is  explained  as  follows: 
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As  one  of  the  polyphase  currents  through  the  armature  of  the  ma- 
chine dies  away,  it  leaves  a  slight  amount  of  residual  magnetism  in  the 
field-magnet  structure  if  the  field  magnet  is  not  excited  by  direct  current> 
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This  residual  magnetism  acts  upon  the  growing  current  of  the  other  phase 
(or  phases) ,  and  produces  a  torque  tending  to  turn  the  armature. 

This  action  of  the  polyphase  alternator  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
action  of  the  induction  motor. 
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A  polyphase  alternator  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  synchronous 
motor  develops  but  little  starting  effort  when  connected  directly  to 
the  supply  mains,  hence  it  is  generally  started,  especially  in  larger 
sizes,  by  means  of  a  small  engine  or  auxiliary  motor,  and  then 
thrown  into  circuit,  after  which  its  load  is  connected  to  it  throucfh 
a  friction  clutch,  thus  allowing  it  to  be  thrown  on  gradually.  In 
smaller  sizes  the  machine  is  generally  self-starting  without  load, 
the  load  being  thrown  on  afterwards.  It  is  necessary  always  to 
start  up  a  single-phase  motor  from  some  external  source  whether 
loaded  or  unloaded,  since  it  develops  no  starting  torque  whatever 
when  thrown  in  circuit  at  a  standstill. 

The  exciter  of  a  synchronous  motor  (a  small  direct-current 
dynamo)  is  usually  belted  to,  or  mounted  upon,  the  synchronous 
motor  shaft,  so  that  when  the  synchronous  nlotor  has  been  brought 
up  to  full  epeed  either  by  separate  starting  or  by  self  starting,  the 
exciter  is  in  full  operation  and  is  in  readiness  to  supply  current  for 
exciting  the  field  magnet  of  the  synchronous  motor. 

Separate  Starting  of  a  Synchroiions  MoU>r.  In  the  case  of 
the  single-phase  machine,  the  power  for  starting  is  always  derived 
from  a  source  entirely  independent  of  th3  single-phase  supply.  In 
the  case  of  the  polyphase  machine,  the  power  for  starting  is  usually 
developed  by  a  small  induction  motor  supplied  w  ith  polyphase  cur- 
rents from  the  mains  that  supply  currents  to  the  synchronous  motor 
itself.  The  method  of  separate  starting  is  essentially  the  same  for 
both  single-phase  and  polyphase  machines.  The  procedure  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  for  starting  and  adjusting  an  alternator  thai  is 
to  be  connected  in  parallel  with  another  alternator  already  in  ojjer- 
ation.     This  procedure  will  be  described  in  detail  later. 

P'ig.  174  is  a  general  view  of  a  330-kilowatt  Stanley  (S.K.C.) 
2-phase  synchronous  motor  connected  to  its  pulley  through  a  Wor- 
rall  friction  clutch.  The  snuill  starting  motor  is  a  2-phase  induc- 
tion motor.  To  start  this  machine,  the  load  is  disconnected  bj 
looseningf  the  friction  clutch.  The  small  motor  is  thrown  intc 
gear,  and  then  connected  to  the  supply  mains.  When  the  large 
machine  has  reached  synchronous  speed,  and  has  been  adjusted  to 
the  proper  phase  relation  with  the  electromotive  force  of  the  sup- 
ply mains,  it  is  itself  connected  to  the  supply  mains.  The  starting 
motor  is  then  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  disconnected  from  the  sup- 
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ply  mains;  and  the  load  is  gradually  thrown  npon  the  synchronous 
motor  by  means  of  the  friction  clutch.  In  Fig.  174  the  synchron- 
ous motor,  starting  motor,  pnlley,  and  clutch  are  shown  mounted 
on  one  bedplate. 

Fig.  1T5  shows  an  S.  K.  C.  synchronous  motor  direct-connected 
to  a  direct-current  generator,  and  provided  with  a  small  direct-cur- 
rent starting  motor.  In  this  case  the  direct-current  generator  is  left 
on  open  circuit  while  starting,  so  that  but  little  starting  effort  is 
required  of  the  motor.  When  the  synchronous  motor  and  direct- 
current  generator  have  b'een  brought  up  to  full  speed  by  the  small 
direct-current  startincr  motor,  this  starting  motor  is  thrown  out  of 
gear  by  means  of  the  lever  shown  at  the  extreme  left  in  the  figure. 
This  lever  moves  the  large  intermediate  gear-wheel  idler  parallel 
to  the  armature  shaft,  and  thus  disengages  the  two  small  spur  gears. 


.-^^ 


Fig.  175. 

The  field  current  for  the  synchronous  motor  is  taken  from  the  com- 
mutator of  the  large  direct -current  generator. 

Self  Start huj  of  a  Pohjphose  SyncJtronous  Motor.  In  the 
self-starting  of  the  polyphase  synchronous  motor,  its  armature  ter- 
minals may  be  connected  directly  to  the  polyphase  supply  mains 
with  its  field  unexcited.  When  the  machine  reaches  synchronous 
speed  (driving  its  exciter),  the  field  is  connected  to  the  exciter. 
The  machine  is  then  in  full  operation  as  a  synchronous  motor,  and 
its  load  may  be  gradually  thrown  on,  as  already  described. 

The  objection  to  this  mode  of  starting  is  that  the  machine 
takes  excessively  large  lagging  currents  at  starting;  and  this  gen- 
erally causes  a  drop  in  the  supply  voltage  great  enough  to  disturb 
seriously  the  general  system  of  distributing  mains  from  which  the 
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sviH'liroiious  motor  receives  its  ejirrents.  This  exeessive  deiiiimd 
for  current  at  startini;  is  objectioiiMlde  when  tlie  motor  takes  h 
large  proportion  of  the  generator  output,  or  is  used  in  connection 
witlj  a  lighting  service,  especially  when  the  motor  is  started  and 
stopped  at  frecpient  intervals. 

To  a'.oid  an  excessive  denuuul  for  current  at  starting,  an  auto- 
starter  or  compensator  is  frecjuently  employed.  The  starting 
conij)ensator  for  a  *J- phase  synchronous  motor  consists  of  two  trans- 
formers (thnv  transformers  for  a  ii-phase  machine)  having  their 
primaries  connected  across  the  resjK'ctive  j)hase8  of  the  supply 
mains,  their  secondaries  being  j)rovided  with  a  number  of  taps  so 
that,  at  starting,  a  fraction  of  the  full  supj»ly  voltage  can  be  applied 
to  the  armature  terminals  of  the  synchronous  motor.  This  fraction 
18  usually  from  40  to  00  per  cent  of  the  full  voltage;  and  a  switch- 
ing device  is  provided  by  means  of  which  the  change  from  frac- 
tional to  full  voltage  can  be  quickly  made  when  the  synchronous 
motor  reaches  full  speed. 

Tliis  starting  compensator  is  also  used  in  comiection  with  in- 
duction motors,  and  is  fully  described  subsequently.  The  trans- 
formers used  in  the  starting  compensator  are,  always  auto-trans- 
formers. 

The  self-starting  of  a  polyphase  synchronous  motor  (by  iu- 
duction-motor  action)  de[)ends  uj)on  the  magnetizing  action  on  the 
unexcited  Held  magnet  poles  by  the  armature  currents.  Therefore 
a  |M)lyj)hase  alternafor  having  high  armature  reaction  (that  is,  large 
magnetizing  action  on  the  field  for  a  given  armature  current,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  armature  W'ith  concentrated  windings  or  a  machine 
with  suiall  air  gap8)will  give  a  large  starting  torque  when  used  as 
a  self-starting  synchronous  motor. 

Usually  less  than  one  minute  is  required  to  bring  even  large 
synchronous  motors  to  full  s[)eed  by  either  method  of  starting. 

At  the  time  of  startini;,  the  armature  and  field  windin«xs  of  a 
synchronous  motor  are  related  to  each  other  as  are  the  primary  and 
secondary  of  an  alternating-current  transformer.  The  result  is, 
that  when  the  field  coils  have  many  turns  of  wire,  a  dangerously 
liigh  electromotive  force  may  l)e  induced  in  them. 

This  production  of  high  voltages  in  the  field  coils  of  a  self- 
started  polyphase  synchronous  motor  may  be,  to  a  great  extent 
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avoided,  by  using  few  turns  of  large  wire  in  the  field  winding,  thus 
necessitating  the  use  of  a  low  voltage  exciter.  For  this  reason  ex- 
citers giving  an  electromotive  force  as  low  as  50  volts  are  frequently 
used.  Another  method  of  obviating  the  danger  referred  to,  is  to 
provide  short-circuited  metal  rings  around  the  field  poles.  These 
rings  limit  the  changes  of  magnetism  in  the  pole-pieces,  and  there- 
by prevent  the  formation  of  excessively  high  induced  voltacres  in 
the  field  coils. 

In  synchronous  motors  of  the  stationary  field  type,  the  field 
circuit  may  be  broken  up  into  many  separate  parts  so  as  to  divide 
up  the  induced  electromotive  force.     Thus,  Fig.  176  shows  the 


Fig    176. 

stationary  field  of  an  alternator  (synchronous  motor)  with  the  ter 
minals  of  each  field  spool  brought  out  to  convenient  switches  a 
the  frame  of  the  machine.  During  starting  these  switches  an- 
open,  and  when  the  machine  has  reached  synchronous  speed  the) 
are  all  closed,  thus  connecting  all  the  field  spools  in  series  to  thfn 
exciter. 

72.  Hunting  Action  of  tlie  Synchronous  Motor.  When  the 
load  on  a  synchronous  motor  is  suddenly  increased,  the  motor  slows 
down  momentarily  and  falls  behind  the  generator  in  phase.  When 
the  motor  has  fallen  behind  sufficiently  to  take  in  power  enough  to 
enable  it  to  carry  its  load,  it  is  still  running  slightly  below  syn- 
chronism*, it  therefore  falls  still  further  behind,  and  takes  an  ex- 
cess of  power  from  the  generator  which  quickly  speeds  it  above 
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synchronism.  It  then  gains  on  the  generator  in  phase  until  it  is 
taking  in  less  power  than  is  required  for  its  load,  when  it  again 
slows  down,  and  so  on.  This  oscillation  of  speed  above  and  below 
synchronism,  called  hunting,  is  accompanied  with  great  changes  in 
the  current  supplied  to  the  synchronous  motor,  and  with  rapid  rise 
and  fall  of  the  electromotive  force  between  the  terminals  of  the 
motor.  It  is  frequently  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  especially 
where  several  synchronous  motors  (or  rotary  converters)  are  run  in 
parallel  from  the  same  mains. 

Hunting  is  frequently  produced  by  the  periodic  changes  in 
the  speed  of  the  engine  that  drives  the  generator.     Thus  the  en- 
gine momentarily  increases  its  speed  as  the  steam  acts  upon  the 
piston  at  each  stroke,  and 
diminishes  its  sj)eed  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  strokes. 

Hunting  is  prevented 
by  the  use  of  heavy  copper 
frames  or  dam])ers  partly 
covering  the  edges  of  the 
pole-pieces  of  the  field  mag- 
net both  in  the  generator  and 
in  the  synchronous  motor. 

The  hunting  of  a  syn- 
chronous motor  is  a  phenom- 
enon of  the  same  nature  as 
the  hunting  of  a  steam  en- 
gine having  an,  over-sensitive  governor.  When  the  load  on  the 
engine  is  suddenly  increased,  the  engine  slows  down  momentarily, 
causing  the  governor  to  admit  more  steam  than  is  needed  for  the 
increased  load.  The  result  is  that  the  engine  quickly,  speeds  up, 
causing  the  over-sensitive  governor  to  shut  off  too  much  steam,  so 
that  the  engine  slows  down  again,  and  so  on. 

Fig.  177  is  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the  revolving  field  of  an 
alternator,  showing  the  copper  dampers,*  consisting  of  rectangular 
frames,  driven. into  place  under  the  overhanging  tips  of  two  adja- 
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*  Formerly  used  by  the  Bullock  Electric  Mfg.  Company.  They  have 
recently  abandoned  this  design  as  the  coustructiou  of  their  alteruators  is 
Buch  as  to  render  it  unnecessary. 
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cent  poles.     There  is  one  of  the  dampers  provided  between  each 
pair  of  adjacent  poles,  all  around  the  field. 

73.  Torque  and  Power  Output  of  a  Synchronous  Hotor. 
A  given  synchronous  motor  operating  with  given  applied  voltage 
is  capable  of  developing  a  definite  maximum  torque  (or  of  deliv- 
ering a  definite  maximum  amount  of  power).  An  attempt  to  take 
more  than  this  maximum  ])Ower  fi'om  the  machine,  causes  the 
machine  to  fall  out  of  step  (that  is,  out  of  ])i'oper  phase  relation) 
with  respect  to  the  supply  voltage;  and  the  motor  accordingly 
stoj>s.  A  ])ro])erly  designed  synchronous  motor  will,  however, 
carry  a  reasonabh^  overload  before  reaching  the  above-mentioned 
maximum  at  which  the  machine  stoj)S. 

The  nuiximum  power  that  can  be  delivered  by  a  synchroiuuis 
motor  is  greatly  increased  by  increase  of  the  apj)lied  voltage,  and 
greatly  decreased  by  a  decrease  of  the  ap[)lied  voltage.  In  fact 
tln^  maximum  power  output  is  proportional  to  the  scpuire  of  the 
a|)j)lied  voltage:  therefore,  the  voltage  of  su])])ly  should  never  be 
allowed  to  fall  much  below  the  lujrmal  or  rated  value. 

74.  Field  Excitation  and  Power  Factor.  WhiU^  tlu^  |)ower 
factor  of  a  iu)n-synchronous  (induction)  alternatiiig-curi'cnt  motor 
is  fixed  by  its  design,  and  its  current  is  always  lagging  beliind  the 
apjtlied  electromotive  force,  the  current  delivered  to  a  synchronous 
motor  may  be  made  either  lagging  or  leading  at  will.  This 
remarkable  control  of  the  ])hase  of  the  current  is  accomplished  by 
varying  the  strength  of  the  field  excitation. 

An  increase  in  the  field  excitation  of  a  synchronous  motor 
will  cause  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  counter-electromotive 
force  generated  in  the  motor  armature.  By  properly  adjusting  the 
field  excitation,  this  counter-electromotive  force  of  the  motor  can 
be  made  considerably  greater  than  the  electromotive  force  applied 
at  the  motor  terminals.  The  result  is  that  an  increased  but  lead- 
ing current  (that  is,  one  ahead  of  the  applied  voltage,  as  in  a  con- 
denser) flows  in  the  armature.  On  the  other  hand,  a  field  excita- 
tion below  the  normal  amount  produces  an  increased  but  lagging 
current  (that  is,  one  behind  the  applied  voltage,  as  in  an  induc- 
tance coil).  If  the  field  excitation  is  normal,  that  is,  of  such  a 
value  that  the  current  in  the  moto'"  armature  is'exactly  opposed  in 
phase  to  the  counter  electrouiotive  force  (power  factor,  unity), 
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tlieu  tlie  efft^ctive  value  of  tliis  current  will  ho  a  ruiniuiuin;  and 
hence  the  etticiency  of  the  inotor,  generator,  and  transmission  lines 
will  be  a  niaxinium  because  the  V  R  losses  will  be  a  minimum. 

Considen^d  simply  as  a  motor,  without  reference  to  the  trans- 
mission system  as  a  whole,  the  most  efticienc  point  of  operation  is 
with  unity  power  factor,  or, 
in  other  w^ords,  with  a  field 
excitation  which  will,  make 
the  armature  current  a  min- 
ijMum. 

The  effect  upon  the  ar- 
mature current,  produced  by 
varying  the  field  excitation, 
is  shown  by  the  curves  in  Fio;. 
178.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
as  the  excitation  is  increased, 
the  armature  current  is  lag- 
ging, and  decreases  to  a  iriin- 

imum  value.  Further  increase  of  the  excitino;  current  causes  the 
armature  to  take  more  current,  which  is  now  ahead  of  the  applied 
electromotive  force  in  phase,  that  is,  is  now  leading.  Thei-e  is 
one  value  of  the  excitino;  current  for  which  the  armature  current  is 
a  minimum.  In  motors  of  good  regulation  this  valueof  the  (^\cit- 
ing  current  varies  but  slightly  with  different  loads. 


Exciting  Current 

Fiff.  178. 


Fig.   179. 

75.  Use  of  a  Synchronous  Motor  as  a  Condenser.  A  Syn- 
chronous motor  with  its  field  magnet  over-excited  takes  a  current 
whicli  is  ahead  of  the  applied  electromotive  force  in  phase.  Such 
a  machiiu^  may  therefore  be  connected  across  the  terminals  of  an 
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Inductive  receiving  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  179,  so  as  to  comj)en- 
sate  for  lagging  current  delivered  to  the  receiving  circuit,  thus 
reducing  the  line  current  to  the  lowest  value  that  will  suffice  to 
transmit  the  power  taken  by  the  receiving  circuit.  The  clock  dia- 
gram (Fig.  180)  shows  how  the  leading  current  1^  taken  by  the  syn- 
chronous motor  JVl  (Fig.  179)  gives,  when  combined  with  the  cur- 
rent I J  delivered  to  the  receiving  circuit,  a  resultant  line  current  I, 
which  is  in  phase  with  the  electromotive  force  E  between  the  mains. 
A  synchronous  motor  used  primarily  for  compensating  the 
lagging  current  delivered  to  an  inductive  receiving  circuit,  is  called 
a  rotary  condenser  or  a  synchronous  compensator.  The  rotary  con- 
denser is  especially  useful  when  induction  motors  or  lightly  loaded 
transformers  or  ])oth,  are  supplied  over  a  long  transmission  line. 

In  such  cases  the  reduction  of  the 
line  current  to  the  smallest  possible 
value  effects  considerable  saving 
in  the  matters  of  power  losses  in 
the  transmission  line.  The  use  of 
a  rotary  condenser  is  also  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  the  regulation  of 
voltage  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 

transmission  line  is  improved. 
Fig.  180.  .      .  ,         ^  ^      . 

A  given  synchronous  motor  is 

most  effective  as  a  rotary  condenser 
when  it  is  not  required  to  deliver  any  mechanical  power  as  a  motor, 
that  is,  when  it  is  run  at  zero  load.  When  a  synchronous  motor 
is  to  be  used  to  deliver  mechanical  power,  as  well  as  to  take  a  lead- 
ing current  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  the  lagging  current 
taken  by  the  inductive  receiving  circuit,  it  is  customary  to  limit 
the  load  on  the  motor  to  70.7  per  cent  of  its  full-load  rating  (that 
is,  its  rating  if  it  were  to  be  used  as  a  motor  only,  and  not  as  a 
rotary  condenser).  When  the  motor  takes  in  its  full-load  rated 
current,  but  only  70.7  per  cent  of  its  full-load  rated  power,  its  field 
being  over-excited,  then  its  current  is  45°  ahead  of  the  electromo- 
tive force;  the  power  factor  of  the  motor  is  70.7  per  cent;  the 
power  component  of  the  current  (that  is  the  component  which  is  in 
phase  with  the  supply  electromotive  force)  is  70.7  per  cent  of  the 
full  current;  and  the  wattless  component  of  the  current  (the  com- 
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ponent  which  is  90°  ahead  of  the  supply  electromotive  force   in 
phase)  is  also  70.7  per  cent  of  the  full-load  current. 

Example.  A  synchronous  motor  rated  at  100  kilowatts  at 
1,000  volts  would  have  a  full -load  rated  current  of  100  amperes, 
the  field  of  the  machine  being  excited  to  give  unity  power  factor. 
If  this  machine  is  to  be  operated  as  a  rotary  condenser,  its  field 
excitations  will  have  to  be  increased.  If  the  machine  is  to  carry 
a  load  of  70.7  kilowatts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  as  large  a 
leading  wattless  current  as  possible  (without,  however,  exceeding 
the  full-load  rated  current  of  100  amperes),  then  the  field  will  have  to 
be  over-excited  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  machine  to  take  its 
full  rated  current  of  100  amperes  at  70.7  kilowatts  load.  In  this 
case  the  power  component  of  the  100-ampere  current  will  be  70.7 
amperes;  the  wattless  component  of  the  100-ampere  current  will 
be  70.7  amperes  [100  =  v/(70.7)'  +  (70.7) -~] ;  and  the  power  factor 
of  the  over-excited  motor  will  be  70.7  per  cent. 

76.  Characteristic  Curves  and  Tests.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  synchronous  motor  and  an  alternating-current  generator  con- 
sists mainly  in  the  method  of  operating;  any  alternator  will  run  as  a 
synchronous  motor,  and  mce  versa.  Therefore  all  the  tests  described 
in  articles  (51  to  06,  with  reference  to  alternators,  may  be  applied  in  a 
similar  manner  to  synchronous  motors.  In  making  a  heat  test  on  a 
small  synchronous  motor,  it  is  usually  run  at  full  load  as  a  motor. 

In  the  case  of  large  synchronous  motors,  the  "  heat-run  "  or 
test  is  usually  made  by  running  the  machine  as  a  generator  on  short 
circuit,  with  a  portion  of  its  field  coils  connected  in  opposition,  as 
described  in  article  65  on  the  heat  test  of  alternators. 

The  efticiency  of  a  synchronous  motor  is  calculated  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  an  alternator  (see  article  67). 

77.  Phase  Characteristic.  Regulation  for  alternators,  as 
described  in  article  64  is  not  calculated  in  the  case  of  a  synchron- 
ous  motor;  but  the  determination  of  the  "  phase  characteristic"  of 
a  synchronous  motor  corresponds  to,  and  is  substituted  for,  the 
regulation  test.  A  "phase  characteristic"  is  a  curve  showing  the 
relation  between  the  armature  current  and  the  field  current  of  a 
synchronous  motor,  the  test  being  carried  out  under  constant  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  voltage,  frequency,  and  load.  Phase  char- 
acteristics are  shown  in  Fig.  178. 
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Phase  characteristics  are  usually  taken  at  no  Toad,  although  it 
not  infre(piently  happens  tliat  it  is  desired  tool)tain  a  ])hase  char- 
acteristic at  full  load.  To  make  the  test  at  no  load,  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  run  the. motor  unloaded,  supplying  alternating  cur- 
rents of  the  proper  voltage  and  fre(jnency  to  the  armature  terminals 
of  the  motor.  The  tield  current  is  then  varied  by  successive  steps, 
both  above  and  below  its  normal  value,  until  the  armature  current 
has  attained  rated  full-load  value,  both  for  leading  and  for  lao-crino- 
current.  For  each  valne  of  the  field  current,  simultaneous  obser- 
vations are  made  of  the  amperes  in  the  armature,  the  volts  suj)plied 
to  the  armature  terminals,  the  amperes  in  the  field,  and  the  speed. 
The  normal  field  current  is  that  value  for  which  the  armature  cur- 
rent has  the  lowest  value. 

If  a  phase  characteristic  at  full  load  is  desired,  the  most  con- 
venient  way  of  loading  the  motor  is  to  cause  it  to  drive  a  direct- 
current  generator  of  known  etficiency,  by  means  of  a  belt  connecting 
their  respective  pulleys.  The  ])ower  output  of  the  direct-current 
generator  can  be  accurately  measured  by  means  of  an  ammeter 
and  a  voltmeter.  KnoM'ing  the  output,  and  the  efiiciency  of  the 
direct-current  generator  at  any  output,  the  mechanical  input  (that 

is,  the     ,..  ■ )  to  the  generator  can  be  calculated.     This  inmit 

eiuciency  '^  ^ 

to  the  generator  is  evidently  equal  to  the  mechanical  output  of  the 

synchronous  motor,  the  power  lost  in  the  belting  being  negligible. 

The  load  on  the  motor  must  be  kept  constant  tl^roughout  the 
test.  The  armature  current  for  a  full -load  phase  characteristic 
cannot  be  varied  through  such  a  wide  range  of  values  as  at  no  load, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  armature  windings  of  the  motor  to 
carry  the  excessive  current  without  over-heating. 

78.  Pulsation  Test.  This  test  is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  synchronous  motor  has  a  decided  tendency  to  hunt.  For  this 
test  the  synchronous  motor  is  supplied  with  alternating  current  or 
currents  from  a  very  steadily  driven  alternator  over  an  "artificial 
transmission  line''.  This  "artificial  line  consists  simply  of  a 
resistance  equal  to  the  resistance'-'  of  the  transmission  line  over 


*XoTK.  T'sually  the  tiansiiiis!-;ii>ii  lint'  lias  a  rt'sistaiict'  siicli  as  to 
i^ive  a  10  i)er  cent  drop  of  electromotive  JVux-e  when  rull-Ioad  fuircnt  Is* 
delivered  to  the  motor- 
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which  the  synclironous  inotor  is  to  be  suj){)lie(l  with  current  when 
tinally  installed. 

The  synchronous  uiotor  is  driven  at  zero  load,  taking  current 
through  the  artihcial  line,  the  tendency  to  hunt  being  greatest  at 
zero  load.  The  connections  are  the  same  as  in  the  test  for  ])hase 
characteristic.  The  hunting  action  is  indicated  by  the  pulsation 
of  the  ammeters  and  voltmeters.  The  field  current  of  the  motor  isv 
varied  from  considerably  below  to  considerably  above  rated  full- 
load  field  current.  For  each  value  of  the  field  current,  the  indica- 
tions of  the  instruments  are  carefully  observed.  The  pulsations  of 
the  instruments  are  noted. 

During  tliis  test,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  alterujilor  su|)iilying 
the  i)()wer  to  drive  the  motor  under  test,  does  not  ])iiisHte,  Cor,  it  it  does, 
the  i)ulKatit)ns  of  the  instrument  jjointers  would  not  then  }?ivea  relial)ie 
indication  of  the  performance  of  the  motor  itself  under  normal  working 
conditions. 

79.  Break-down  Test.  As  its  name  implies,  this  test  is  to 
determine  the  maximum  power  that  a  synchronous  motor  will 
deliver  at  its  pulley,  before  falling  out  of  synchronism  and  shop- 
ping. As  in  the  case  of  the  full-load  phase  characteristic,  the 
power  output  of  the  motor  is  most  conveniently  absorbed  and 
measured  by  belting  the  motor  to  a  direct-current  generator,  and 
measuring  the  electrical  output  of  this  generator.  For  further 
description  and  details  of  the  break-down  test,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  on  the  break-down  test  for  induction  motors.^ 

80.  Self-Starting  Test.  Tlie  object  of  a  starting  test  on  a 
synchronous  motor  is  to  determine: 

(«)     The  voltage  and  current  required  to  stait  the  motoi*. 

{h)  The  time  required  for  the  motor  to  reach  synchronous 
speed  (synchronism), 

{(■)  The  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  field  magnet 
windings  at  the  instant  of  starting. 

The  starting  test  is  made  on  polyphase  motors  only,  for.  as 
previously  stated,  single-phase  synchronous  motors  are  not  inher- 
ently self-starting,  but  must  even  in  the  smaller  sizes,  be  provided 
with  special  starting  di'vices. 

The  synchronoUH  motor  to  bi^  tt'iste<l  is  conntrlecl  to  nuiins 
supplying  altenuiting  currents  of  the  proper  fre(piency.      Arrange- 
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ment  is  made  to  adjust  the  voltage  applied  to  the  armature  ter- 
minals of  the  motor,  by  means  of  potential  (voltage)  regulators  con- 
nected in  the  armature  circuits  between  the  supply  mains  and  the 
armature  terminals.  An  ammeter  is  connected  in  series  with  each 
phase  winding  of  the  armature;  that  is,  two  ammeters  are  needed 
for  a  two-phase  motor,  and  three  ammeters  for  a  three-phase  motor. 
A  voltmeter  is  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  of 
a  small  step-down  potential  transformer  the  primary  coil  of  which 
is  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  field  winding  of  the  motor. 
A  voltmeter  is  also  connected  between  the  supply  mains. 

The  test  is  made  with  no  current  in  the  field  and  the  field 
circuit  open.*  The  voltage  applied  to  the  armature  terminals  is 
slowly  increased  until  the  motor  starts  to  revolve.  At  the  instant 
that  the  motor  starts,  the  readings  of  all  the  instruments  are 
recorded  as  per  the  following  tabular  form: 


Volts  between 
armature 
terminals. 


Amperes  in  the 

armature. 

(Each  phase.) 


Volts  induced 

in  field 

windings. 


After  the  motor  starts,  the  voltage  applied  to  the  armature 
terminals  is  kept  constant;  and  the  time  required  for  the  motor  to 
attain  synchronous  speed,  reckoned  from  the  instant  it  starts,  is 
observed.  The  exact  instant  that  synchronism  is  reached,  is  indi- 
cated by  violent  swings  of  the  pointers  of  the  ammeters  as  well  as 
those  of  the  voltmeters  connected  to  the  armature  terminals.  At 
synchronism,  another  set  of  observations  is  taken. 

This  procedure  is  repeated  for  a  series  of  initial  positions  of 
the  armature,  the  object  being  to  find  the  most  unfavorable  posi- 
tion of  the  armature  and  the  corresponding  starting  current,  and 
the  time  required  to  reach  synchronous  speed  from  this  most 
unfavorable  position. 

The  series  of  initial  positions  of  the  armature  are  chosen  as 

follows : 

The  circumference  of  the  armature  between  the  centers  of  two  adja- 
cent field  poles  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  this  number  not 
l>eing  a  multiple  of  the  number  of  phases,  nor  of  the  number  of  slots  per 


*N()TK.     Tlie  primary  of  the  potential  transformer  takes  but  little 
current,  and  the  field  circuit,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  open. 
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pole  i)er  phase;  usually  there  are  seven  parts.  The  starting  positions  thus 
chosen  will  include  every  possible  position  that  a  magnet  pole  may  have 
relative  to  an  armature  slot.  These  parts  are  marked  by  chalked  lines, 
and  the  various  starting  positions  of  the  armature  relative  to  the  field 
magnet  poles  are  determined  by  setting  each  of  the  marks  in  succession 
into  coincidence  with  a  given  field  pole  tip. 


THE  TRANSFORMER. 

8i.  Tlie  transformer  consists  of  twc  separate  and  distinct 
coils  of  wire  insulated  from  each  other,  and  wound  upon  one  and- 
the  same  laminated  iron  core.  Fitj.  217  shows  a  sectional  view  of 
a  common  commercial  type  of  transformer. 

In  practice,  one  of  the  coils  receives  alternating  current  from 
a  high-  (or  low-)  voltage  source  of  supply; and  the  other  coil  delivers 
alternating  current  to  a  receiving  system  at  alow  (or  high)  voltage. 
When  the  transformer  receives  alternating  current  at  high  voltage 
and  delivers  it  at  low  voltage,  we  have  what  is  called  step-down 
transformation;  when  the  transformer  receives  alternating  current 
at  low  voltage  and  delivers  it  at  high  voltage,  ws  have  M'hat  is 
called  step-up  transformation. 

The  coil  of  a  transformer  which  receives  alternating  ciirrent 
from  a  source  of  supply,  is  called  the  primary  coil;  and  the  coil 
which  delivers  alternating  current  is  called  the  secondary  coiJ. 

In  Fig. -217,  each  limb  of  the  core  is  wound  with  half  of  the 
secondary  coil  (coarse  wire)  next  to  the  core,  and  with  half  of  the 
primary  coil  (line  wire)  over  the  secondary. 

The  alternator,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  a  machine  in  wliich  an 
alternating  electromotive  force  is  produced  by  tlie  cutting  of  a  permanently 
established  magnetic  flux  by  wires  on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  flux 
relative  to  the  wires. 

The  transformer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  arrangement  whereby  an 
alternating  electromotive  force  is  produced  in  a  stationary  coil  of  wire 
(secondary')  by  reversals  of  magnetic  flu.x  through  a  stationary  iron  core, 
these  reversals  of  flux  being  produced  by  alternating  current  supplied  to 
the  primary  coil  of  the  transformer. 

82.  Physical  Action  of  the  Transformer.  Withovt  Load. 
When  the  secondary  of  a  transformer  is  on  open  circuit,  it  can  of 
course,  deliver  no  current;  and  the  transformer  is  said  to  he  operat- 
ing at  zero  load.     Under  these  conditions,  only  a  small  amount  of 
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jilteniatin^  current  flows  throiitrli  the  primary  coil.  This  omrent 
causes  repeated  reversals  of  magnetic  flux  through  the  iron  core. 
These  reversals  of  magnetic  flux  induce  electromotive  forces  in  both 
coils.  The  electromotive  force  thus  induced  in  the  primary  coil  is 
opposite  in  direction,  and  very  nearly  equal,  to  the  electromotive 
force  applied  to  the  primary  coil.  Only  the  difference  between  the 
applied  electromotive  force  and  the  opposing  induced  electromotive 
force  is  available  for  producing  current  through  the  primary  coil; 
and  since  this  difference  is  small,  the  primary  current  is  small  at 
zero  load.  The  primary  current  at  zero  load  is  called  the  no=load 
current  of  the  transformer. 

With  Load.  Whether  the  secondary  coil  of  a  transformer  is 
deliverincr  current  or  not,  the  reversals  of  magnetic  flux  in  the 
transformer  core  always  induce  an  alternating  electromotive  force 
in  the  coil.  When  alternating  current  is  taken  from  the  secondary 
of  a  transformer,  the  transformer  is  said  to  be  loaded.  The  action 
of  this  secondary  current  as  it  flows  through  the  secondary  coil,  is 
to  oppose  the  magnetizing  action  of  the  slight  current  already 
flowing  in  the  primary  coil,  thus  decreasing  the  maximum  value 
reached  by  the  alternating  magnetic  flux  in  the  core,  and  thereby 
decreasing  the  induced  electromotive  forces  in  both  coils.  The 
amount  of  this  decrease,  however,  is  veiy  small,  inasmuch  as  a  very 
small  decrease  of  the  induced  electromotive  force  in  the  primary 
coil  greatly  increases  the  difference  between  the  electromotive  force 
applied  to  the  primary  coil  and  the  opposing  electromotive  force  in- 
duced in  the  primary  coil,  so  that  the  primary  current  is  greatly 
increased.  In  fact,  the  inc7'ease  of  jyninary  current  due  to  the 
loading  of  the  transformer  is  just  great  enough  {<)r  very  nearly) 
to  exactly  halance  the  magnetizing  action  of  the  current  hi  the 
secondary  coil,'  that  is,  the  flux  in  the  core  must  be  maintained 
approximately  constant  by  the  primary  current  whatever  value  the 
secondary  current  may  have. 

83.  Electromotive  Force  and  Current  Relations  in  a  Trans- 
former. Electrouiotive  Force  delations.  The  electromotive 
forces  induced  in  the  respective  coils  of  a  transformer  are  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  each;  and  from  the  above 
discussion  it  is  evident  that  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  the 
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priiiiaiy  coil  is  sensil)ly  equal  to  tlie  sii])ply  electromotive  force, 
whether  the  transformer  is  loaded  or  not.     Therefore 

|:,=|:  (31) 

in  wliich  E'  is  tins  electromotive  forcts  a|)j)lie(l  to  the  ])rimai-y,  K" 
is  the  electromotive  at  which  the  secoudaiy  coil  delivers  alleniatiiio; 
current,  71  is  the  jiumher  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  ])rimary  coil,  and 
Z"  is  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  secondary  coil. 

Current  JlclatioiiK.  The  magnetizing  action  of  the  jjrimary 
current  J'  of  a  transformer  liavintr  Z'  turns  of  wire  in  its  jjrimary 
coil,  may  be  expressed  by  tlu^  product  Z'l',  that  is,  by  amperc-tui'ns; 
and  similarly,  the  mao;netizinj^  action  of  tlu^  secondary  current  I" 
may  be  exj)ressed  l)y  the  ju'oduct  Z"l",  where  Z"  is  tin;  number  ol" 
turns  t»f  wire  in  the  secondary  coil.  ThereFoie  since  the  magnetiz- 
inir  actions  of  the  two  coils  are  e(]ua]  (and  opposite),  we  have: 

Z'l'  =.  Z"I", 

r      z"  ,    , 

"»•  p,   =    y.^  (32) 

in  which  Z'  and  Z"  are  the  turns  of  wire  in  the  respective  coils;  I"  is 
the  current  delivered  l>y  the  secondary  coil;  and  I'  is  the  increase  of 
current  taken  by  the  primary  coil  over  and  above  the  no-load  cur- 
rent, due  to  the  fact  that  the  secondary  coil  is  delivering  current. 

Now,  in  most  commercial  transformers  the  no-load  current  is 
(piite  small;  and,  neglecting  this  current  entirely,  the  only  current 
in  the  primary  coil  would  be  the  increase  of  primary  current  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  secondary  coil  is  delivering  current.  There- 
fore equation  32  expresses,  with  sutHcient  accuracy  for  most  pur- 
poses, the  relation  between  the  actual  primary  current  I'  and  the 
secondary  current  1". 

84.  Summary  of  Electromotive  Force  and  Current  Rela= 
tions  in  a  Transformer,  A  transformer  which  delivers  current 
I"  to  a  receiving  circuit,   takes  an  amount  of  current  equal  to 

Z" 

I"  X    r>,  (=  I')  fi'OTM  tli«!  source  of  supply.     The  electromotive  force 

of  the  source  of  suj)j)ly  is  K',  and  tiu^  electromotive  force  at  which  tin; 

Z" 

secondary  delivers  eurrent  is  equal  to  E'  X  -y7(— E"). 
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Example.  A  certain  transformer  rated  at  5A  kilowatts  has 
()r)0  turns  of  wire  in  its  primary  coil  and  66  turns  of  wire  in  its 
secondary  coil.  The  primary  coil  is  connected  between  1,100-volt 
supply  mains.  Therefore  the  secondary  electromotive  force,  by 
equation  31  is: 

rill  nri 

E"  =  4^  X  E'  =-—4  X  1,10b  =  110  volts. 

If  ten  lam[)s,  each  taking  half  an  ampere,  are  connected  to 
the  secondary  coil,  the  secondary  current  will  be  5  amperes;  and 
the  primary  current,  by  e(]iuation  32  wnll  be: 

T-        ^"        ^.,        66 

1   =  yr  X  1    ■=  p^  X  o  =  .0  ampere. 

The  power  delivered  to  the  lamps  by  the  secondary  coil  is 
equal  to  E"  I",  since  the  lamp  circuit  is  non-inductive.    That  is: 

Power  delivered  to  lamps  =  110  volts  X  5  amperes  =  550 
watts.  The  power  delivered  to  the  primary  coil  in  this  case  (non- 
inductive  secondary  circuit),  is  equal  to  E'  I'.     That  is: 

Power  delivered  to  primary  =  1,100  volts  X  0.5  amperes  = 
550  watts. 

If  100  lamps,  each  taking  half  an  ampere,  are  connected  to 
the  secondary  coil,  the  secondary  current  wnll  be  50  amperes,  and 
the  primary  current  will  be  5  amperes;  the  power  delivered  to  the 
lamps  will  be  5,500  watts,  and  the  power  delivered  to  the  primary 
coil  will  also  be  5,500  watts. 

The  above  calculations  ignore  the  following  actions  which 
take  place  in  an  actual  transformer: 

(a)  Losses  of  electromotive  force  iu  overcomiug  the  resistances  of 
]»rimary  and  secondary  coils. 

(6)     Losses  of  power  (I'-R)  in  the  primary  and  secondary  coil; 

(c)  Loss  of  power  iu  the  iron  core,  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy  cur- 
rents 

85.  Automatic  Action  of  the  Transformer.  When  the  load 
on  a  transformer  is  increased,  the  primary  of  the  transformer 
automatically  takes  additional  current  and  power  from  the  su])ply 
mains  iu  direct  proportion  to  the  load  on  the  secondary.  AVhen 
the  load  on  the  secondary  is  reduced,  for  example  by  turning  off 
lamps,  the  power  taken  from  the  supply  mains  by  the  primary 
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eoil  is  automatically  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  tlie 
load.  This  automatic  action  of  the  transformer  is  due  to  the 
balanced  magnetizing  action  of  the  primary  and  secondary  cur- 
rents; and  it  is  illustrated  in  the  above  example. 

86.  Comparison, of  the  Actual  with  the  Ideal  Transformer. 
The  foregoing  discussion  of  electromotive  force  and  current  rela- 
tions iy  a  transformer  is  based  upon  the  following  assumptions  : 

(a)  That  the  no-load  current  of  the  transformer  is  neglij<ible,  and 
that  it  represents  no  power  taken  from  the  supply  mains;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  eddy-currenv  and  hysteresis  losses  are  absent. 

(6)  That  the  resistance  of  the  coils  is  negligible,  so  that  the  electro- 
motive force  applied  to  the  primary  cjoil  is  wholly  balanced  by  the  oppos- 
ing electromotive  force  in  the  primary  coil,  and  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
electromotive  force  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  is  available  at  the  termi- 
nals of  that  coil. 

(c)  That  all  the  magnetic  flux  which  passes  through  the  primary 
coil  passes  through  the  secondary  coil  also;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  no  magnetic  leakage. 

A  transformer  that  would  ineet  these  conditions  would  be  an 
ideal  transformer.  A  well-designed  transformer  operating  on  mod- 
erate load  does  approximate  quite  closely  to  the  ideal  transformer 
in  its  action;  and  equations  31  and  32  are  much  used  in  practical 
calculations.  For  some  purposes,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sider the  action  of  the  transformer,  taking  account  of  coil  resist- 
ances, of  eddy  currents  and  hysteresis,  and  of  the  fact  that  some 
lines  of  magnetic  flux  pass  through  one  coil  without  passing  through 
the  other  (magnetic  leakage).  The  extent  to  which  a  well-designed 
transformer  deviates  from  an  ideal,  is  exemplified  by  the  following 
actual  results  obtained  with  the  5i-kilowatt  transformer  used  in 
the  example  of  the  preceding  article: 

At  no  load,  the  value  of  E"  is  109.8  volts;  tiie  no-load  current  is  0.129 
amperes;  and  the  power  taken  from  the  mains  by  this  no-load  current 
(core  loss)  is  100  watts.    This  core  loss  is  nearly  constant  at  all  loads. 

When  100  lamps,  taking  50  amperes  of  current,  are  connected  to  the 
secondary,  then  E"  is  107.2  volts.  The  RI^  loss  in  the  primary  coil  is  6o 
watts;  and  the  RI^  loss  in  the  secondary  is  0.5  watts.  Therefore  the  power 
delivered  to  the  lamps  is  5.36  kilowatts;  the  power  taken  from  the  supply 
mains  is  5,860  -f  100  +  65  -f  65,  which  is  ecjual  to  5,590  watts;  and  the  full- 
load  efficiency  of  the  transformer  is  96  per  cent. 

87.  Maximum  Core  Flux.  In  the  designing  of  transformers 
and  in  the  predetermination  of  core  loss,  it  is  necessary  to  calcu- 
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lute  tlie  iiiHxiimim  v;ilne  readied  h\  tlie  alternatincr  inatrnetic  tiux 
tlirougli  the  traiisforiner  core.  This  maximnm  value  of  tlie  core 
flux  may  be  easily  and  accurately  calculated  hy  means  of  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  a  harmonic  (that  is,  sine-wave)  electromotive  force: 

^      E'  X  10"  -      . 

4.44  X  Z  X  /  ^-^^^ 

in  which  cf^  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  core  flux,  and  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  maxiuiuni  flux  density  and  sectional  area  of  the 
core  (=  ^A);  E'  is  the  effective  value  of  the  electromotive  force 
applied  to  the  primary  coil;  Z'  is  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in 
the  primary  coil;  and/' is  the  frequency  of  the  applied  electromo- 
tive force,  in  cycles  per  second. 

Derivatio/i  of  Equatloih  33.  Consider  the  instant  when  the 
core  flux  is  at  its  maximum  positive  value  <i>.  After  a  quarter  of 
a  cycle,  or  after  -jjr  second,  the  flux  is  reduced  to  zero.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  change  of  the  flux  during  this  quarter  of  a  cycle,  is 
equal  to: 

total  change  of  flux         ^  ,  ^ 

] TT^ =~    =  V^ 

elapsed  time  ~^r 

which  is  equal  to  the  (/vc/rn/e  electromotive  force  (in  c.g.s.  units) 
induced  in  each  turn  of  wire  in  the  primary  coil.  Therefore  the 
total  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  Z'  turns  of  wire  in  tlie 
primary  coil,  is  4:fc^Z'  c.g.s.  units,  or  4/4>Z'  h-  10**  volts,  since 
10"  c.g.s.  units  equal  1  volt. 

This  average  value  of  the  induced  electromotive  force  is  equal 
(very  nearly)  to  the  average  value  of  the  electromotive  force 
applied  to  the  primary  coil;  and  it  must  be  multiplied  by  the  form 
factor*  of  the  electromotive  force  curve  to  give  the  effective  value 
E'  of  the  applied  electromotive  force.  The  form  factor  of  a  sine- 
wave  electromotive  force  is  1.11.     Therefore 

E'  =  1.11  X  average  value  =  4.44 /<I)Z'  -^  10'  volts. 

Hence,  solving  for  ^,  we  have  equation  33  at  once. 

Example.  In  the  5^-kilowatt  transformer  used  as  an  illus- 
tration in  Articles  84  and  80,  there  are  660  turns  of  wire  in  the 
primary  coil,  that  is  Z'  =  660.     This  primary  coil  is  connected  to 

*(See  Article  8.) 
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alteniatiiicr-current  supply  iiiaiiis  so  that  the  electroniotivo  fort'e 
applied  to  the  primary  coil  is  I.IOU  volts  (effective).  The  fre- 
quency of  the  electromotive  force  is  125  cycles  per  second  (=,/'). 
In  the  assumption  that  the  electromotive  force  wave  is  a  sine  curve, 
we  have,  using  equation  38: 

^  =  -,— TT — 7-7T7rr\ TTv^  =  300,000  lines  of  magrnetic  Hux. 

4.44  X  BOO  Xl2y  '  ^ 

This  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  alternating  magnetic  flux  in  the 
transformer  core. 

The  cross-sectional  area  A  of  the  transformer  core  is  15^ 
square  inches,  so  that  the  maximum  value  of  the  magnetic  flux- 
density  in  the  core  is 


<J)  _  300,000 


19,350  lines  p^r  square  inch. 


This  is  equivalent  to  a  llux-density  of  3,000  lines  per  square 
centimeter.     Flux-density  in  lines  per  scpuire 
centimeter   is   usually   represented  hy  the      \E' 
letter  ^. 

88.  Ideal  Transformer  Action  Graph= 
ically  Represented.  Case  a.  Without  Load. 
The  line  ()4>  in  the  clock  diagram,  Fig.  ISI, 
represents  the  alternating  magnetic  flux  in  the 
core  of  a  transformer,  the  line  OE'  re{)resents 

the  electromotive  force  applied  to  the  primary    q\i^ 1»^ 

coil,  and  the  line  OE"  represents  the  electro- 
motive force  induced  in  the  secondary  coil. 
When  the  transformer  is  at  zero  load,  the 
current  in  the  primary  coil,  Iq,  (the  no-load 
current)  lags  greatly  behind  the  applied  electromotive  force  E',  as 
shown  in  the  flgure,  in  which  the  line  OIq  represents  the  no-load 
current.  The  electromotive  forces  induced  in  both  primary  and 
secondary  coils  are  UO^  behind  the  core  flux,  0^,  in  phase,  and 
the  electromotive  force  OE'  applied  to  the  primary  coil,  being  at 
each  instant  opposite  to  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  the 
primary,  is  90"  ahead  of  0$  in  phase. 


*E'' 


Fig.  181. 
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Case  b.  TTV//*  Load^  Receiving  Circuit  Kearly  Non-lndur- 
t'lve.  The  lines  ()4>,  OE',  OE",  and  OIq  in  Fig.  182  represent 
alternating  core  flux,  primary  applied  electromotive  force,  secondary 
induced  electromotive  force,  and  no-load  current,  exactly  as  in 
Fig.  181.  The  line  OI"  represents  the  secondary  current  lagging 
slightly  behind  the  secondary  electromotive  force  OE";  and  the 
line  OA  represents  the  increase  of  primary  current  due  to  the 
loading  of  the  transformer.  The  total  primary  current  is  repre- 
sented by  the  line  OI',  which  is  the  vector  (or  geometric)  sum  of 
OA  and  OIq.  The  current  OA  is  exactly  opposite  to  01"  in 
phase;  and  the  product  of  this  current  OA  and  the  primary  turns 
Z'  balances  the  magnetizincr  action  Z"I"  of 
♦  *^  the  secondary  current.     As  is  evident  from 

.  Fig.  182,  the  loading  of  a  transformer  (non- 


Fig.  182. 

inductive  load)  not  only  increases  the  value  of  the  primary  current, 
but  reduces  its  angle  of  lag  behind  the  primary  applied  electromo- 
tive force.  Thus,  at  zero-load  the  primary  current  is  OIq;  and 
when  the  transformer  is  loaded  (non-inductive  load)  the  primary 
current  becomes  OI'. 

Case  c.  With  Load^  Receiving  Circuit  Highly  Inductive. 
In  Fig.  183  the  line  OI"  represents  the  current  delivered  by  the 
secondary  coil  of  a  transformer  to  a  highly  inductive  receiving 
circuit;  the  line  OA  represents  the  increase  of  primary  current  due 
to  the  load;  and  OF  represents  the  total  primary  current.  In  this 
case,  also,  the  part  OA  of  the  primary  current  is  exactly  opposite 
in  phase  to  the  secondary  current  01". 
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89.  Influence  of  Coil  Resistances  and  flagnetic  Leakage 
Graphically  Represented.  The  discussion  given  in  the  foregoing 
article  takes  account  of  the  no-load  current  of  a  transformer.  This 
no-load  current  is  the  only  factor  that  affects  the  ideal  relation 
(equation  32)  between  primary  and  secondary  currents  in  a  trans- 
former. Coil  resistances  and  magnetic  leakage  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  only  things  that  affect  perceptibly  the  ideal  relations 
(equation  31)  of  primary  and  secondary  electromotive  forces. 

Magnetic  leakage  is  equivalent,  in  its  effect  upon  the  action 
of  a  transformer,  to  an  outside  inductance  (a  choke  coil)  connected 
in  series  with  the  primary  coil.  Let  L'  be  this  inductance  (in 
henrys)  which  is  equivalent  to  the  magnetic  leakage  of  a  trans- 
former. Then  co  L'  (w  equals  27r  times  the  frequency)  is  the  re- 
actance (in  ohms)  of  this  inductance. 

The  effects  of  coil  resistances  and  magnetic  leakage  upon  the 
ideal  relation  between  E'  and  E",  are  shown  in  the  clock  diagram. 
Fig.  184. 

The  total  electromotive  force  OE'  applied  to  the  j)rimary  coil  is  used 
(a)  to  overcome  the  resistance. R'  of  the  primary  coil;  {b)  to  overcome  the 
electromotive  force  induced  in  the  primary  coil  by  the  leakage  flux;  and 
(c)  to  balance  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  primary  coil  by  the 
magnetic  flux  O*,  which  passes  through  both  coils. 

The  part  (a)  of  OE'  is  equal  to  R'l',  and  it  is  in  phase  witli  I'.  The 
part  (ft)  of  OE'  is  equal  to  wL'I',  and  it  is  90°  ahead  of  I'  in  jjhase.  The 
part  (c)  of  OE'  is  represented  by  the  line  OA'.    The  total  electromotive 

Z" 
force  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  is  equal  to  O  A'  x  -^7-.  This  electromo- 
tive force  is  represented  by  the  line  OB.  A  portion  of  this  total  induced 
electromotive  force  OB  is  used  to  overcome  the  resistance  R"  of  the  sec- 
ondary coil;  and  the  remainder  OE''  is  available  at  the  terminals  of  the 
b^trndary  coil  to  forc^  current  through  the  secondary  receiving  circuit 
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E" 
From  Fig.  184  it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  -,-  is  less  than  its 
o  E' 

ideal  value    Xt-  (=7 — ^)  because  of  the  "resistance  loss"  Il'I'  of 
Z     ^      OA'^ 

electromotive  force  in  the  primary  coil,  because  of  the  "leakajTe 
loss"  L'l'  of  electromotive  force  in  the  primary  coil,  and  because 
of  the  "resistance  loss"  Il"I"  of  elt?ctromotive  force  in  the  sec- 
ondary coil. 

Transformer  Regulation  with  Non=inductive  Load.     When 
a  transformer  secondary  delivers  current  to  a  non-inductive  circuit, 

then  OI"  Fig.  184  is  parallel  to  OB, 
and  or  is  nearly  parallel  to  OE',  so 
that  li'I'  is  nearly  parallel  to  OE', 
and  (wLT  is  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  OE'.  Therefore  the  difference  in 
value  between  OE'and  OA'  is  nearly 
equal  to  IIT,  and  nearly  indej)end- 
ent  of  oLT.  Therefore  the  falling 
off  E"  of  secondary  voltage,  with  in- 
crease of  load,  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  IwT  and  to  Il"I"  when  the  receiv- 
ing circuit  is  non-inductive,  and  is 
not  due,  to  any  perceptible  extent, 
to  magnetic  leakaore. 

Transformer  Regulation  with 
Highly  Inductive  Load.  When  a 
transformer  secondary  delivers  cur- 
rent to  a  highly  inductive  circuit, 
then  OI",  Fig.  184,  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  OB,  and  OI' 
is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  OE'  so  that  KT  is  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  OE';  wL'I'  is  nearly  parallel  to  OE',  and  further,  K"I" 
is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  OB.  Therefore  the  difference  in  value 
between  OE'  and  OA'  is  nearly  equal  to  coL'V,  and  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  R'l',  while  OB  is  nearly  equal  to  OE".  Therefore  the 
falling  off  E"  of  secondary  voltage,  with  increase  of  load,  is  dim 
chiefly  to  eoLT  (that  is,  to  magnetic  leakage)  when  the  receiving 
circuit  is  highly  inductive,  and  is  not  due  to  any  great  extent  to 
coil  resistances. 
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jExamjih'.  Tlie  ])rim<u'y  of  a  certaii!  lO-kilowfitt  (1,000- volt 
:  100-volt)  tninsfonner  has  a  resistance  of  1.5  olinis,  and  the  sec- 
ondary coil  has  a  resistance  of  0.015  ohms.  The  secondary  coil 
delivers  100  amperes  to  a  non-inductive  receiving  circuit;  and, 
ignoring  no-load  current,  the  primary  takes  10  amperes  from 
1,000-volt  mains.  The  III  loss  of  electromotive  force  in  the  pri- 
mary coil  is  therefore  1.5  oluns  X  10  am])eres  =  15  volts,  so  that 
the  portion  C)A',  Fig.  184,  of  the  primary  applied  voltage  is  very 
nearly  1,000  -  15  =  085  volts.     Therefore  the  total  electromotive 

Z" 

force  OB  induced  in  tiie  secondary  coil  is  r,r  X  985  volts  =  98.5 

''  /j 

volts.  The  III  loss  of  electromotive  force  in  the  secondary  coil  is 
0.015  ohms  X  100  amperes  =  1.5  volts,  so  that  the  electromotive 
force  between  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  ,coil  is'  98.5  volts  —  1.5 
volts,  or  97  volts.  In  this  case,  the  secondary  receiving  circuit  is 
non-inductive,  and  the  portion  wLT  of  the  primary  applied  Volt- 
aire is  nearly  at  ricrht  angles  to  E'.  This  loss  of  voltage  oi\J\'  has 
therefore  no  appreciable  effect  in  lessening  the  value  of  the  avail- 
able part  OA'  of  the  primary  applied  voltage  E'. 

The  leakage  reactance  wl/  of  the  above  transformer  is  5  ohms. 
If  the  secondary  coil  delivers  100  amperes  of  current  to  a  very 
highly  inductive  receiving  circuit,  then  this  100  amperes  is  nearly 
90'  behind  OB,  Fig.  184,  in  phase;  and  the  primary  current  of  10 
amperes  is  nearly  90^  behind  OA'  in  phase.  Therefore  the  leakage 
voltage  loss  cuLT,  which  is  equal  to  50  volts,  is  nearly  parallel  to 
OA',  so  that  OA'  is  very  nearly  equal  to  1,000  volts  -  50  volts,  or 

950  volts,  and  E"  is  very  nearly  e(jual  to  ^r-  X   950  volts,  or  95 

volts.  In  this  case,  RT  and  R'  I"  are  nearly  at  rigkt  angles  to 
OA'  and  OB,  and  these  resistance  losses  of  voltage  do  not  liave  an 
appreciable  effect  iji  lessening  the  secondary  terminal  voltage  E". 
The  above  discussion  of  the  effects  of  coil  resistances  and  of 
magnetic  leakage  shows  that  the  ratio  of  E'  and  E"  is  very  nearly 

equal  to  its  ideal  value    '-  when  the  j)ri:nary  and  secondary  cur- 

rents  of  a  transformer  are  small,  that  is,  when  the  load  on  the 
transfornu'r  is  zero. 
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TRANSFORMER  CONNECTIONS. 

90.  Connections  in  Parallel  (Constant=VoltageTransforniers). 

In  systems  of  distribution  where  alternating  currents  are  delivered 
to  a  number  of  units  (groups  of  lamps,  for  example)  all  at  constant 
voltage,  each  unit  (each  group  of  lamps)  is  supplied  from  the  second- 
ary of  a  separate  and  distinct  transformer;  and  the  primaries  of  the 
respective  transformers  are  connected  in  parallel  across  the  constant- 
voltage  mains  that  lead  out  from  the  supply  alternator.  This 
arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  185,  in  which  P,  P',  P",  etc.,  are 
the  transformer  primaries;  S,  S',  S",  etc.,  are  the  corresponding 
secondaries;  and  A,  A',  A",  etc.,  are  the  separate  receiving  units 


Fig.  185. 

or  groups  of  lamps.  For  this  kind  of  service,  where  the  primary  of 
a  transformer  is  supplied  at  constant  voltage,  and  it  is  desired  that 
the  transformer  shall  deliver  current  to  a  receiving  unit  at  sensibly 
constant  voltage  irrespective  of  load  (/.^.,  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  lamps),  the  transformer  must  be  designed  so  that  a  very  slight 
decrease  of  induced  electromotive  force  in  the  primary  will  permit 
the  necessary  current  to  flow  through  the  primary  coil.  This  requires 
that  the  coils  of  the  transformer  shall  have  as  little  resistance  as 
possible,  and  that  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  shall  be  wound 
close  together,  so  that  no  perceptible  portion  of  the  magnetic  flux 
that  is  forced  through  the  core  by  the  magnetizing  current  may  flow 
out  of  the  core  between  the  coils*,  instead  of  passing  through  the 
secondary  coil  as  well  as  through  the  primary  coil.  A  transformer 
specially  designed  to  realize  these  two  conditions  is  sometimes 
called  a  constant-potential  transformer  or  a  constant-voltage 
transformer. 

A  constant-voltage  transformer  is  necessary  if  it  is  desired  to 
transform  a  given  voltage  in  a  determinate  mtio'  so  as  to  be  able 


*The  flow  of  magnetic  flux  heticeen  the  two  coils  of  a  transformer  is 
called  magnetic  leakage. 
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to  infer  the  value  of  the  given  voltage  from  the  measured  value  of 
the  transformed  voltage.  Specially  designed  transformers,  how- 
ever, are  not  necessary  for  this  purpose,  for  the  reason  that  the  volt- 
meter used  for  measuring  the  transformed  voltage  usually  takes 
very  little  current,  and  it  is  the  currents  in  a  transformer  that  dis- 
turb the  ideal  ratio  of  voltage  transformation. 

91.  Connections  of  Multi-Coil  Transformers.  Most  com- 
mercial transformers  are  now  made  with  two  (or  more)  primary 
coils,  and  with  two  (or  more)  secondary  coils.  Each  of  the  pri- 
mary coils  of  such  a  transformer  may  be  adapted  to  direct  connec- 
tion to  1,100-volt  mains,  and  be  wound  with  wire  large  enough  to 
carry  say  10  amperes  without  undue  heating.  In  this  case,  if 
these  two  primary  coils  are  properly  connected  in  parallel  they 
constitute  in  effect  a  single  primary  coil,  suited  to  direct  connec- 
tion to  1,100-volt  mains,  and  capable  of  taking  20  amperes  with- 
out undue  heating.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  two  primary  coils 
are  properly  connected  in  series,  they  constitute  in  effect  a  single 
primary  coil  suited  to  direct  connection  to  2, 200- volt  mains,  and 
capable  of  taking  10  amperes  of  current  without  undue  heating. 
Each  of  the  secondary  coils  of  such  a  transformer  may  likewise  be 
adapted  to  deliver  100  amperes  at  110  volts,  in  which  case  the  two 
secondaries,  if  properly  connected  in  parallel,  constitute  in  effect  a 
single  secondary  coil  adapted  to  deliver  200  amperes  at  110  volts; 
whereas  if  the  two  secondaries  are  properly  connected  in  series, 
they  constitute  in  effect  a  single  secondary  adapted  to  deliver  100 
amperes  of  current  at  220  volts. 
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FJg.  187. 


Two  coils  of  a  transformer  (primary  or  secondary)  are  prop- 
erly connected  in  parallel  when  the  current  which  divides  between 
tlit'ui  flows  around  the  core  in  the  same  direction  in  both  coils, 
that  is,  so  that  both  coils  magnetize  the  core  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Pro])er  an<l  impro|)er  connections  in  parallel  are  shown  in 
Figs.  180  and  1H7. 
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Two  coils  of  a  transformer  (primary  or  secondary)  are  properly 
connected  in  series  when  the  current  which  flows  throucrh  them  flows 
around  the  core  in  the  same  direction  in  both  coils.  Proper  and 
improper  connections  in  series  are  shown  in  Figs.  188  and  189. 

When  two  primaries  of  a  transformer  improperly  connected 
in  parallel  are  connected  to  the  supply  mains,  the  currents  in  the 
coils  oppose  each  other  in  their  magnetizing  action  on  the  core. 
The  result  is  that  the  core  is  not  preceptibly  magnetized;  but 
little  opposing  electromotive  force  is  induced  in  the  coils  (by  leak- 
age  flux);  and  the  two  improperly  connected  coils  constitute  a 
short  circuit  when  they  are  connected  to  the  supply  mains. 
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Fig.  188. 


Fig.  189. 


"When  two  primaries  of  a  transformer,  improperly  connected 
in  series,  are  connected  to  the  supply  mains,  the  current  which 
flows  through  the  two  coils  will  have  equal  and  opposite  magnet- 
izing actions  in  the  two  coils.  The  core  flux  ^vill  therefore  be 
practically  zero,  and  no  counter  electromotive  force  will  be  induced 
in  the  windings  to  balance  the  applied  electromotive  force.  The 
flow  of  current  is  therefore  hindered  only  by  the  coil  resistances, 
and  by  the  electromotive  forces  induced  by  the  leakage  flux.  The 
result  is  that  two  coils  improperly  connected  in  series  constitute  a 
short  circuit  when  they  are  connected  to  the  supply  mains. 

Two  secondary  coils  improperly  connected  in  parallel  give 
rise  to  short-circuit  conditions.  Two  secondary  coils  improperly 
connected  in  series  do  not  lead  to  short-circuit  conditions,  but  give 
zero  electromotive  force  between  their  terminals. 

92.  Arrangement  for  Transformers  for  the  Edison  Three- 
Wire  System.  (Single-Phase.)  The  Edison  three- wire  system, 
extensively  used  in  direct-current  distribution,  is  commonly  used 
in  alternating-current  distriV)uti()n. 

P'ig.  11)0  shows  two  transformers  ])ropt'rly  connecti'd  for  sup- 
plying current  to  a  thive-wire  system;  Jind  Fig.  lUl  shows  two 
transformers    improperly  connected   for  supplying   current   to  a 
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three-wire  system.  In  the  proper  connection,  the  middle  secondary 
main  c  carries  only  the  difference  of  the  currents  in  the  outside 
mains  c  and  i/  and  in  the  improper  connection,  the  current  in 
the  middle  secondary  main  is  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  out- 
side mains.  The  proper  connection  gives  double  voltage  between 
ihe  outside  secondary  mains  and  the  improper  connection  gives 
zero  voltage  between  outside  secondary  mains. 

The  Edison  three-wire  system  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
two-phase  and  three-phase  three- wire  systems.     The  advantages  of 
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the  Edison  three-wire  system  when  used  for  the  distribution  of 
single-phase  alternating  currents,  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  when  used  for  the  distribution  of  direct 
currents — namely,  a  great  saving  in  the  coj)per  required  in  the  dis- 
tribuliiiir  mains.  This  savinrj,  in  <r('nc'ral,  amounts  to  fivi'-eij^litlis 
of  tlie  cojijK'r  that  would  l»e  re(|niri'(l  for  a  two-wire  system  using 
one-half  tlu;  total  voltage  between  outside  mains.     As  explained  in 
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article  4  the  amount  of  copper  required  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  voltage  used. 

Single-phase  current  may  be  supplied  to  Edison  three-wire 
distributing  mains  by  a  single  transformer  having  two  secondary 
coils  properly  connected  in  series  to  the  outside  mains,  the  middle 
main  being  connected  to  the  junction  of  the  two  secondary  coils. 

93.  Banking  of  Transformers.  Two  service  mains  may  be 
supplied  with  current  by  two  or  more  transformers  with  their  pri- 
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Fig.  191. 

maries  connected  in  parallel  between  the  supply  mains,  and  with 
their  secondaries  properly  connected  in  parallel  to  the  service  mains. 

Fig.  192  shows  two  transformers  properly  "banked"  so  as  to 
supply  current  to  the  two  service  mains  a  and  J.  In  many  large 
transmission  systems,  such  as  the  Niagara-Buffalo,  a  dozen  or  more 
large  transformers  may  be  banked  (on  each  phase)  for  step-up  or 
step-down  transformation. 

94.  Connections  in  Series  (Current  Transformers).  In  some 
of  the  older  systems  of  distribution   by  alternating  currents,  it 
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was  desired  that  each  receiving  unit  (arc  lamp,  for  example)  should 
receive  a  constant  current  equal  to  the  whole,  or  to  a  definite  frac- 
tional part,  of  the  constant  current  delivered  by  an  alternator. 
This  condition  can  be  realized  by  supplying  each  unit  or  group  of 
units  from  the  secondary  of  a  separate  and  distinct  transformer, 
the  primaries  of  all  the  transformers  being  connected  in  series  as 
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Fig.  192. 

shown  in  Fig.  193,  in  which  P,  P',  P",  P'",  etc.,  are  the  primaries 
of  the  respective  transformers;  S,  S',  S",  S'",  etc.,  are  the  trans- 
former secondaries;  and  A,  A',  A",  A'",  etc.,  are  the  receiving  units. 
For  this  kind  of  service,  where  the  primary  of  a  transformer  is 
supplied  with  a  definite  current,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  trans, 
former  shall  deliver  to  a  receiving  unit  a  current  which  is  equal  to 
an  invariable  fractional  ])art  of  the  ])riiiiary  current,  irrespective 
of  variations  of  resistance  in  this  unit,  the  transformer  must  be 
designed  to  take  as  small  a  magnetizing  current  as  j)()ssil)le,  for. 
according  to  the  discussion  in  article  b^^,  it  is  the  magnetizing  cur- 
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rent  tliat  disturbs  the  ideal  relation  of  primary  to  secondary  cur- 
rent  in  a  transformer.  A  transformer  which  is  specially  designed 
to  realize  this  condition  is  sometimes  called  a  current  transformer. 

The  transformer  used  in  connection  with  the  composite  tield 
excitation  of  an  alternator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  95,  is  a  current  trans- 
former which  delivers  a  current  equal  to  a  definite  fraction  of  the 
current  output  of  the  alternator  to  the  rectifying  commutator. 

The  current  transformer  is  frequently  used  for  sending  current 
equal  to  a  definite  fractional  part  of  an  alternating  current  through 
an  ammeter  from  the  reading  of  which,  together  with  the  known 
ratio  of  current  transformation,  the  value  of  the  whole  alternating 
current  is  deduced. 
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Fig.  193. 

The  current  transformer  here  described  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  so-called  constant=current  transformer  described  in  arti- 
cle 108/7,  which  receives  variable  current  from  a  constant  voltage 
supply,  and  delivers  a  constant  current  to  a  group  of  receiving 
units  connected  in  series,  the  delivered  current  being  constant  irre- 
spective of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  receiving  units. 

Tlie  connection  of  a  transformer  primary  in  series  in  a  circuit 
containing  many  other  elements  (lamps)  so  that  the  current  pass- 
ing through  the  primary  does  not  vary  much  with  the  varying  re- 
sistance of  the  circuit  to  which  the  secondary  of  the  transformer 
delivers  current,  gives  rise  to  actions  which  are  not  very  familiar 
to  electrical  engineers,  for  the  reason  that  this  arrangement  is  now 
seldom  used  in  practice.  The  actions,  however,  are  interesting. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Fig.  194  represents  a  transformer  primary  P  connected  in 
series  in  a  circuit  containing  many  elements  e\  e",  e" .  ^'^,  etc. 
(lamps).  The  action  will  be  described  in  two  steps- — namely,  {<i) 
on  the  assuinj)tion  that  the  magnetizing  curientof  the  transformer 
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is  always  negligible,  and  (i)  without   the  aid   of  this  sini2)lifying 
assumption. 

(a)  If  tbe  magnetizing  current  is  always  negligibly  small,  then  the 
current  in  A  is  equal  to  a  fixed  fractional  i)art  of  the  sensibly  constant 
current  in  the  main  circuit,  so  that  any  increase  of  the  resistance  or  react- 
ance of  A  must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
voltage  E",  which  is  pushing  current  thrjugh  A  ;  and  this  must  be  accoui- 
panied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  voltage  E'  between  the  tenuinals 
of  the  ]irimary  coil  P.  Thus,  if  A  has  zero  resistance  and  zero  reactance 
then  E"  is  zero,  and  E'  is  zero.  That  is,  the  current  in  the  main  circuit 
flows  through  P  without  any  opposition  at  all,  just  as  if  P  were  a  conuec- 
tiou  of  zero  resistance. 
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Fig.   1!)1. 

If  the  resistance  or  reactance  of  A  is  increased,  E"  (and  also  E')  must 
increase,  which  means  that  the  current  in  the  main  circuit  encounters 
greater  and  greater  opposition  in  flowing  tlirough  P. 

If  the  circuit  of  A  is  opened  (infinite  resistance),  then,  on  the  above 
assumption  of  negligible  magnetizing  current,  the  opposition  to  the  flow 
of  current  in  P  becomes  inflnite,  so  that  breaking  the  circuit  of  A  is  eciuiv- 
aleut  to  breaking  the  main  circuit. 

(6)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  resistance  or  reactance  of  A  is  in- 
creased, causing  an  increase  of  E"  and  E',  the  magnetism  of  the  transformer 
core  must  increase  proi)ortionally  with  E"  and  E'  in  order  that  these 
increased  voltages  may  actually  be  iiuUiced  in  the  transformer  coils  ;  and 
this  increase  of  magnetism  of  the  core  recjuires  nu)re  and  more  magnetiz- 
ing current.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  the  magnetizing  current  is  that 
part  of  the  primary  current  whose  magnetizing  action  is  not  balanced  or 
annulled  by  the  secondarj-^  current  as  explained  in  article  88.)  The  mag- 
netizing current,  therefore,  is  not,  always  negligible  irrespective  of  the 
resistance  of  A.  Tn  fact,  when  the  resistance  of  A  is  inflnite  (open  cir- 
cuit), there  is  no  secondary  current;  all  the  current  in  the  coil  I'  is  mag- 
netizing current;  and  the  voltage  E',  which  opposes  the  flow  of  current 
through  P,  rises  only  to  that  value  which  corresponds  to  the  degree  of 
magnetism  of  tiie  core  lli:it  can  he  produced  Ity  (lu"  mugnctizing  nction  of 
the  whole  primary  current.  The  transformer  then  becomes  simply  a 
choke  coil. 
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95.  The  Auto=Transforiner.  Given  a  sonrce  of  srpply  of 
alternatiiiti!;  current:  This  current  may  be  delivered  to  a  leteiving 
unit  in  three  ways: 

(rt)     By  connecting  the  unit  directly  to  the  supply  maine. 

(b)  By  connecting  the  unit  to  the  secondary  of  a  transformer  of 
which  the  primary  is  connected  to  the  supply  mains. 

(c)  By  a  combination  of  mtthods  a  and  b. 

The  combination  method  may  be  realized  with  any  ordinary 
transformer;  and  when  an  ordinary  transformer  is  so  used,  it  is 
called  an  auto-transformer. 

It  will  appear  in  the  following  discussion  that  when  the  voltage  of 
the  supply  differs  but  little  from  the  desired  service  voltage,  the  combina- 
tion method  is  much  preferable  to  the  method  in  which  the  transformer 
alone  is  used,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  smaller  transformer  suffices,  and 
because  the  combination  method  involves  less  energy  loss.  This  combi- 
nation or  auto-transformer  method  is  quite  simple  of  treatment  when 
attention  is  confined  to  a  particular  case;  but  it  is  complicated  when  at- 
tempt is  made  to  give  it  a  general  discussion,  that  is,  when  attempt  is 
made  to  discuss  all  the  theoretically  possible  ways  in  which  a  given  ordi- 
nary transformer  may  be  used  as  an  auto-transformer. 

In  Fig.  195  A  and  B  are  alternating-current  supply  mains, 
between  which  the  voltage  is  say  100;  C  and  D  are  service  mains, 
to  which  it  is  desired  to  deliver  alternating  current  at  90  or  110 
volts;  P  and  S  are  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  of  an  ordinary 
transformer.  The  primary  P  is  connected  to  A  and  B  as  shown. 
The  seQondary  S  has  one-tenth  as  many  turns  as  P,  therefore  the 
voltage  induced  in  S  is  one-tenth  of  the  voltage  acting  on  P,  or  10 
volts.  Let  the  dotted  arrows  represent  the  directions  of  the  induced 
electromotive  forces  in  the  two  coils  at  a  given  instant.  Then  the 
long  heavy  arrow  will  represent  the  direction  of  the  voltage  between 
the  mains  at  the  same  instant,  inasmuch  as  the  induced  voltage  in 
the  primary  coil  of  a  transformer  is  always  opposed  to  the  supply 
voltage. 

(«)  Auto-Step-up  Transfdrmation.  The  10  volts  induced 
in  the  coils,  Fig.  195,  will  help  push  current  into  the  service  mains 
if  we  connect  from  supply  main  A,  out  of  which  the  current  at  the 
given  instant  is  tending  to  flow,  to  terminal  g  of  coil  S,  connect 
from  terminal  f  to  service  main  C,  and  connect  from  service  main 

P  to  supply  main  B,  as  sliown  by  tb^  4otte4  lin^s.    In  this  cas^, 
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the  voltage  induced  in  the  coil  !S  is  added  to  tlie  supply  voltage, 
and  the  service  voltage  is  therefore  110  volts. 

(/>)  Auto -Step -down  TranfiforinatUm .  The  ten  volts  in- 
duced in  the  coil  S  will  oppose  the  flow  of  current  into  the  service 
mains  if  we  connect  from  supply  main  A  to  terminal  j*^,  connect 
from  terminal  g  to  service  main  C,  and  connect  from  service  main 
1)  to  supply  main  B,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  19(5.  A  -^ 

\\\  this  case  the  induced  voltage 
in  the  coil  S  is  subtracted  from 
the  supply  voltage,  and  the  serv- 
ice voltage  is  now  90. 

Current  Relations  in  the 
Auto-Transformer.  In  Figs. 
195  and  196  the  directions  of  the 

induced  voltages  in  P  and  S  are  shown  by  the  dotted  arrows.  These 
induced  voltages  are  in  the  same  direction  in  the  two  coils.  The 
currents  in  the  two  coils  of  a  transformer  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
always  in  opposite  directions,  inasmuch  as  they  balance  each 
other's  magnetizing  action.  Suppose  for  the  sake  of  concreteness 
that  ten  amperes  are  delivered  to  the  service  mains.  Then  we 
have  the  following  relations  ': 

(a)  Ten  amperes  flow  through  S,  Fig.  195,  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  induced  electromotive  force  often  volts,  so  that  one  ampere  (one-tenth 
as  much  current,  since  there  are  ten  times  as  many  turns  in  P  as  in  8) 

flows  through  P  in  opj)osition  to  the 
induced  or  counter  electromotive 
force  of  100  volts.  Therefore  the  coil 
P  takes  100  watts  from  the  supply 
mains,  which  power  is  transferred 
to  the  coil  8  by  ordinary  transformer 
action  whence  it  is  given  out  (ten 
volts  pushing  ten  amperes)  in  assist- 
ing the  flow  of  current  to  the  service 
Fig.  19().  mains.    The  total  powerdelivered  to 

(T)  is  evidently  1,100  watts  (10  am- 
peres at  110  volts),  and  of  course  the  total  power  taken  from  the  supply 
mains  is  1,100  watts  (11  amperes  at  100  volts). 

(b)  Ten  amperes  flow  through  S,  Fig.  196,  in  a  direction  opj)ositeto 
the  ten  volts  of  induced  electromotive  force,  so  that  one  ampere  flows 
through  P  in  the  same  direction  as  the  induced  electromotive  force  of  100 
volts.    Therefore,  of  the  1,000  watts  delivered  by  the  supply  mains  in  foro- 
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jiig  the  ten  ampere.s  throuj^li  S  and  tlirough  tlie  service  mains,  IfK)  watts 
are  delivered  to  tlie coil  B,  and  9<K)  watts  are delisered  to  the  service  mains 
(10  amperes  at  90  volts).  The  100  watts  delivei'ed  to  S  are  transferred  by 
transformer  action  to  the  coil  P,  and  delivered  by  P  back  to  the  supply 
mains. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  only  100  watts  are  involved  in  the 
above  as  genuine  transformer  action,  although  900  or  1,000  watts  are  actu- 
ally delivered  to  the  service  mains. 

96.  Use  of  Transformers  in  Polyphase  Systems.  A  poly- 
phase transmission  system  is  essentially  the  utilization  of  two  or 
three  entirely  separate  and  distinct  single-phase  transmission  sys- 
tems of  which  the  separate  and  distinct  electromotive  forces  or 
currents  are  maintained  in  definite  phase  relations  with  each  other 
by  mechanical  connections  in  the  generator.  Step-up  or  step-down 
transformation  in  a  polyphase  system  is  accomplished,  in  general. 


Fig.  197. 

by  a  separate  and  distinct  transformer  of  the  ordinary  type  for 
each  phase. 

97.  Transformers  on  aTwo=Phase  System.  Fio-.  107  shows 
a  two-phase  system  in  which  the  current  of  each  phase  A  and  J>  is 
transmitted  over  an  entirely  independent  circuit,  and  the  electro- 
motive force  of  each  phase  is  stepped  down  (or  up)  by  an  ordinary 
transformer  P'S'  and  P"S"  respectively.  Fig.  198  shows  what  is 
called  the  three-xmre^  two-phase  system^  in  which  one  line  wire  is 
used  as  a  common  return  wire  for  both  phases,  and  where  two 
ordinary  transformers  P'S'  and  P"S"  are  used  for  stepping  the  volt- 
age down  (or  up).  These  two  figures  contain  all  that  is  essential 
in  the  step-down  or  step-up  transformation  of  a  two-phase  system. 

98.  Transformers  on  a  Three-Phase  System.  The  usual 
transmission  line  for  a  three-phase  system  consists  of  tbr****  vires. 
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eac'li  wire  l)ein<^  in  effect  a  cominoii  return  for  enrrents  tliat  ]»aas 
out  over  the  otlier  two.  In  this  case,  the  usual  arrangenient  for 
step-down  (or  step-up)  transformation  is  to  connect  the  three  pri- 
maries of  three  ordinary  transformers  to  the  supply  mains,  using 
either  Y  or  A  connections;  and  to  connect  the  three  secondaries  to 
the  service  mains,  using  either  Y  or  A  connections.  Further- 
more, the  primaries  may  be  Y-connected  and  the  secondaries 
A-connected,  or  vtre-vei'sa.  The  A  connections  of  both  primaries 
and  secondaries  is  preferred  in  practice,  inasmuch  as  with  this 
arrangement  the  complete  three-phaso  step-down  (or  step-up) 
transformation  is  still  effected  even  though  one  transformer  may 


Fig.  199. 

be  entirely  disconnected  because  of  burn-out  or  break-down.  In 
such  a  case,  however,  the  two  remaining  transformers  do  not  have 
two-thirds  of  the  transforming  capacity  of  all  three,  but  only  jWy 
of  §  =  0.5G7  as  much,  or  a  little  over  one  half  the  capacity. 

Fig.  199  shows  three  ordinary  transformers  PS'.  P"S",  and 
P"'S"',  with  their  primaries  A-connected  to  three^wire,  three-phase 
supply  mains  1,  2,  and  3;  and  with  their  secondaries  A-connected 
to  three-wire  three-phase  service  mains  a,  h^  and  e. 

Fig.  200  shows  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  199  with  one  of  the 
transformers  P"'S"'  omitted  (any  one  of  the  three  may  be  oinitted). 
This  arrangement  (Fig.  200)  is  operative  for  three-phase,  three- 
wire  step-up  or  step-down  transformation,  except  that  its  power 
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capacity  is  only  about  57  per  cent  of  the  power  capacity  of  the 
arrangement  in  which  three  similar  transformers  are  used. 

99.  Polyphase  Transformers  with  Compound  Magnetic 
Circuits.  Let  A  and  B,  Fig.  201,  be  the  two  separate  transformers 
to  be  used  for  step-up  or  step-down  transformation  on  a  two-phase 


Fig.  200. 

system.  Each  iron  core  may  have  its  own  return  circuit  for  the 
magnetic  flux;  or  a  single  magnetic  return  C  may  be  used  for  the 
two  as  shown  in  Fig.  202.  In  the  latter  case  only  1.4  as  much 
iron  need  be  used  for  the  common  return  as  would  have  to  be  used 
for  each  single  magnetic  return. 
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Similarly,  three  transformers  A,  B,  and  C,  Fig.  203,  used  for 
step-up  or  step-down  transformation  on  a  three-phase  system,  may 
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be  combined  magnetically  so  that   each    transformer  core  is  the 
magnetic  return  for  the  other  two,  as  shown. 
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Fig.   202. 

TRA^SFORMAJION    OF    TWO-PHASE    TO    THREE-PHASE    CUR- 
RENTS, AND  VICE  VERSA. 

IOC.  Phase  Transformation.  Given  a  two-phase*  suj)])ly 
connected  to  the  similar  primaries  of  two  transformers.  Tlien  tnt. 
electromotive  force  of  any  desired  value  and  of  any  desired  phase 
may  he  produced^  as  follows: 
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♦  Fig.  208. 

Fig.  204  shows  the  two-phase  supply  mains  connected  to  the 
similar  primaries  P'  and  P"  of  two  separate  transformers.  On 
core  A  is  wound  a  secondary  coil  «,  and  on  core  B  is  wound  a  sec- 


*()r  three-phase  8upj)ly.    The  discussion  of  phase  transformation  is, 
however,  much  Biuipler  vvitti  a  two-phase  supply. 
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ondary  coil  h\  these  two  secondary  coils  are  connected  in  series, 
and  the  desired  electromotive  force  E  is  produced  by  the  two  sec- 
ondary coils  in  conjunction.  In  order  that  the  desired  electromo- 
tive force  E  may  be  produced  by  coils  a  and  h  jointly,  the  follow- 
ing conditions  must  be  fulfilled: 

Let  the  vectors  A  and  13  in  the  clock  diai^rani,  Fitv.  205,  ren- 
ivsent  the  two  two-phase  electromotive  forces;  and  let  E  represent 
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the  desired  electromotive  force.  Tlnih  mil.  a  {^Fl[/.  204)  ninst  he 
vmund  irifh  a  {<)ijfir'icnt  nuniher  of  /t/r//s  of  'inlrv.  to  jyoihice  the 
comjyoni'ut  a  of  E;  and  coil  h  miisf,  ho  iround  ir!fh  a  i^ajfj^cient 
number  (>f  tarns  of  wire  to  prod  ace  the  coinj'oncnt  h  of  E.  See 
Fitr.  205. 
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Fig.  206. 


The  general  two-phase,  three-phase  transformer  consists  of 
two  se])arate  iron  cores  wound  with  similar  primary  coils  I*'  and 
P",  which  are  connected  to  the  respective  })hases  of  the  two-phase 
system,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20-1:;  aiid  each  of  the  three-pit  a.sc  vlectro- 
viotive  forces  is  prodaci^d  hy  a  pair  of  secondary  collsy  one  on 
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(((i-li  core.  Each  of  tliese  -p'r'*''-"^  ^^  coils  wo  shall  call  a  /////7. 
These  three  units,  in  general,  may  be  either  Y-coiinected  or  A- 
counected  to  three-wire  three-phase  service  mains. 

The  general  two-phase,  three-phase  transformer  is  greatly 
simplified  if  we  choose  to  have  one  of  the  t]iree-2)h(if<e  clectroniotive 
forces  in  j)/iase  v:ith  one  of  the  tiro-j^hase  electromotwe  forces. 
Thus,  if  E,  Fig.  205.  is  in  phase  with  B,  then  E  may  be  produced 
by  a  single  secondary  coil  on  core  B,  instead  of  being  producetl  by 
a  pair  of  secondary  coils,  one  on  each  core. 

loi.    The  Scott    Transformer.     The  two-phase,  three-phase 
transformer  permits  of  still  further  simplification  if  the  A  connection 
of  the  three-phase  units  is  excluded,  that  is,  if  the  three-phase  units 
are    to  be  adapted   only    for 
Y-connection   to   the  three-    ^---^^ 
phase  mains.     This  ultimate 
simplification  is  realized  in    ! 
the  Scott  transformer.  ; 

In  this  transformer  three    ' 

I 

secondary  coils  only  are  used, 
one  on  core  B,  Fig.  204,  giv- 
ing the  electromotive  force  h^ 
Fig.  206,  and  two  similar 
coils  a  and  c  on  core  A,  Fig. 
204,  giving  the  electromotive 


-a 


3-J 


forces  a  and  c,  P'ig.  200.     The 
points  1,  2,  and  3,  Fig.  200,    ! 
are  at  the  angles  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  One  terminal 
of  each  coil  a,   h,  and  c  is  Fit?.  207. 

brought  to  a  common  con- 
nection represented  by  the  point  0,  Fig.  200;  and  the  other  terminal 
of  each  coil  is  connected  to  one  of  the  three-phase  mains.  The 
points  1,  2,  and  3,  Fig.  200,  represent  the  three-phase  mains. 
Now,  from  an  insjwction  of  Fig.  200,  it  is  evident  that  the  electro- 
motive force  (f  helps  to  push  current  in  a  receiving  circuit  from 
nmin  1  to  nuiin  2;  while  electromotive  force  b  opposes  (t  in  this 
respect.  Therefore  the  electromotive  force  from  nuiin  1  to  main 
2  is  f/  -  />,  as  shown  in  Fig.  207.     Similarly  the  electromotive  force 
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h  helps  to  pusli  current  in  a  receiving  circuit  from  main  2  to  main 
3,  while  electromotive  force  c  opposes  h  in  this  respect.  Therefore 
the  electromotive  force  from  main  2  to  main  3  is  J  -  c,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  207.  Lastly  the  electromotive  force  c  helps  to  push  current 
in  a  receiving  circuit  from  main  3  to  main  1,  while  the  electromotive 
force  a  opposes  c  in  this  respect.  Therefore  the  electromotive  force 
from  main  3  to  main  1  is  <?-<?,  as  shown  in  Fig.  207. 

This  discussion  shows  that  the  electromotive  forces  between 
mains  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  1  have  the  common  value  E  volts, 
and  are  120°  apart  in  phase,  provided 

*  =  E  cos   30°. 
and  a  —  c  —  ^.  sin    30°. 

From  the  clock  diagram.  Fig.  207,  it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
mon  junction  of  the  two  coils  a  and  <?  is  a  point  towards  which  the 
electromotive  force  in  one  coil  is 
pushing,  and  from  which  the  elec- 
tromotive force  in  the  other  coil  is 
pushing  at  the  same  instant.  There- 
fore the  common  junction  of  these 


2 


a  o 

Fig.  208.  Fig.  209. 

two  coils  may  be  thought  of  as  the  middle  point  of  one  contin- 
uously wound  secondary  coil  on  core  A,  as  shown  in  Fig.  208. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  Scott  transformer  may  now  be  obtained  as 
follows:  Two  similar  cores  have  similar  primary  coils,  which  are 
connected  to  the  respective  phases  of  a  two-phase  system.  One  of 
these  cores  has  a  secondary  winding  i.  Fig.  209,  one  end  of  which 
is  connected  to  one  of  the  three-phase  mains  (main  2,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  209),  and  the  other  end  of  which  is  connected  to  the  middle 
point  of  the  secondary  winding  a  r,  which  is  wound  on  the  other 
core.  The  terminals  of  the  winding  <ic  are  connected  to  the 
remaining  two  of  the  three-phase  mains  (mains  1  and  3,  as  shown 
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ill  Fig.  209).     The  entire  secondary  winding  a<-  has  -—^  times  as 

many  turns  of  wire  as  the  coil  h\  that  is,  1.16  times  as  many  turns. 

The  complete  connections  of  the  Scott  transformer  are  shown 
in  Fig.  210. 

The  three-phase  system  requires  less  line  copper  than  either 
the  single-phase  or  the  two-phase  systems  to  transmit  a  given 
amount  of  power  with  a  given  line  voltage  and  with  a  given  loss. 
Hence,  for  the  long-distance  transmission  of  electric  power,  the 
three-phase  system  is  universally  adopted  in  this  country.  For 
the  local  distribution  of  electric  power,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two- 
phase  system  offers  certain  advantages.  It  is  often  the  case,  there- 
fore, that  tw(f-phase  alternators  are  used  to  generate  alternating 
currents  at  a  central  station,  and  that  two-phase  currents  are  used 
for  power  and  lighting  purposes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station. 
When,  however,  power  is  to  be  transmitted  to  points  fifteen  or 
more  miles  distant,  it  becomes  desirable,  as  explained  above,  to  use 
the  three-phase  system.  It  is  in  such  cases,  especially,  that  phase 
transformation  is  used. 
The  Niagara-Buffalo 
transmission  is  the  best 
as  well  as  the  most  ex- 
tensive example  of  this 
practice.  Power  is  gen- 
erated by  eleven  5,000- 
horse-power,  two-phase 
alternators  at  2,200 
volts.  A  large  part  of 
this  power  is  distributed  to  factories  and  chemical  works  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  central  power  plant.  A  large  amount  of  power  is 
transmitted  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  eighteen  iniles,  by  means  of 
three-phase  alternating  currents  derived  from  the  two-])hase  alter- 
nators by  two-phase,  three-phase  transformation.  Scott  trans- 
formers are  used;  and  the  two-phase  currents  at  a  voltage  of  2,200 
are  8te[)ped  up  to  22,000  volts,  and  at  the  same  time  are  trans- 
formed to  three-phase  currents.  At  Buffalo,  the  three-phase,  higli- 
voltage  currents  are  stepped  down  to  about  2,200  volts,  and  are 
transformed   back  into   two-phase  currents,  also  by   Scott  three- 
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phase,  two-phase  transformers.  The  2,200-volt  two-phase  cur- 
rents  are  then  distributed  by  feeders  and  service  mains  for  light- 
ing and  power  purposes  throughout  the  city. 

102.  Transformer  Losses.  The  power  output  of  a  trans- 
former is  less  than  its  power  intake  because  of  the  losses  in  the 
transformer.  These  losses  are  :  (a)  The  iron  or  core  losses  due  to 
eddy  currents  and  hysteresis;  and  (h)  the  copper  losses  due  to  the 
resistances  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils. 

(f()  The  iron  losses  are  ])ractically  the  same  in  amount  at  all 
loads.  They  depend  upon  the  frequency  an<l  range  of  the  Ihix 
density  ^  upon  the  quality  and  volume  of  the  iron,  and  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  laminations. 

The  hysteresis  loss,  in  watts,  is ; 

W,  =  ^V/^-  (34) 

in  which  j^' is  the  fre(piency  in  cycles  j)er  second;  ^  is  the  maxi- 
mum Hux  density  in  the  iroii  core,  in  lines  per  square  centimeter; 
V  is  the  volume  of  the  iron,  in  cubic  centimeters;  and  77  is  a  con- 
stant depending  upon  the  magnetic  quality  of  the  iron.  For  an- 
nealed refined  sheet  iron  the  value  of  t;  is  about  2  X  10  ~  '". 

TABLE  IV. 
Transformer  Efficiencies,   Losses,  Etc. 
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The  eddy  current  loss,  in  watts,  is  : 


(35) 


in  which  /  is  tlie  tliickness  of  the  laminations,  in  centimeters;  and 
^  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  specific  electrical  resistance  of 
the  iron.  For  ordinary  iron  the  value  of  h  is  about  2.5  X  10  ~  ". 
Insufficient  insulation  of  laminations  causes  excessive  eddy  cur- 
rent loss. 

Equations  34  and  35  may  be  used  for  calculating  the  hysteresis 
and  eddy-current  losses  in  any  mass  of  laminated  iron  subjected  to 
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Fig.  211. 


jK'iiodic  magnetization,  such  as  alternator  armatures,  and  the  roloi 
and  stator  iron  in  an  induction  motor. 
(b)     The  copper  loss,  in  watts,  is  : 

\V^  ^  V.T-   I-  K"I"-'.  (36) 

This  loss  is  nearly  zero  when  the  transformer  is  not  loaded;  it  in- 
creases with  the  square  of  tlie  current;  and  becomes  excessive  when 
the  transformer  is  greatly  ovcrhKuh-d. 

i«3.     Transformer  Efficiency.     Th(^   ratio   jimr,/-  ntf/j>i//    =- 
^foirrr  liitdhc  is  called  tiii^  ciJiciciK'ij  of  a  tiansformer. 
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Table  IV,  on  page  230,  shows  the  efficiencies,  losses,  etc.,  of 
a  series  of  transformers  designed  and  manufactured  by  a  large 
American  company.  These  transformers  are  designed  for  a  fre- 
quency of  60  cycles  per  second,  and  a  primary  voltage  of  1,040  or 
2,080  volts,  according  to  whether  the  two  halves  of  the  primary 
coil  are  connected  in  parallel  or  in  series. 

Fig.  211  shows  graphically  the  relation  between  the  efficiency 
and  the  per  cent  of  normal  output  for  a  150-K.W.  AVestinghonse 
transformer  designed  for  15,000  volts  secondary,  500  volts  primary 
(step-up),  and  a  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second  (7,200  alterna- 
tions per  minute). 
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Fig.   212. 

Fig.  212  shows  graphically  the  various  losses  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  Westinghouse  air-blast  transformer  rated  at  550  kilo- 
watts used  to  step  up  from  500  volts  to  10,500  volts  at  a  fre- 
quency of  25  cycles  per  second  (3,000  alternations  per  minute). 

In  Fig.  212,  the  curve  representing  the  iron  loss  is  plotted  as 
a  horizontal  straight  line  because  the  iron  loss  for  a  given  trans- 
former ia  constant  for  all  loads.  The  curve  representing  the  cop- 
per loss  is  a  parabola.     The  efficiency  of  a  given  transformer  is  a 
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luaxiinnm  nt  that  load  for  wliicli  the  iron  loss  is  e(|nal  to  the  cop- 
per loss.  This  load  is  evidently  the  abscissa  of  the  point  at  which 
the  iron-loss  line  intersects  the  copper-loss  curve;  As  seen  in  Fig. 
212,  the  maximum  efficiency  occurs  at  about  101  per  cent  of  full 
load,  and  at  any  other  load  (for  the  given  transformer)  the  efficiency 
will  be  less  than  at  101  per  cent  of  full  load. 

Calculation  of  Efficiency.  The  transformer  output  (non- 
inductive  receiving  circuit)  is  E"I".  The  internal  loss  is  W„  + 
W^  +  W„  so  that  the  intake  is  E"I"  +  W^  +  W„  +  W^„  and  the 
efficiency  is: 

E"I" 
Efficiency  =  ^"1"  +  W,  +  W.  +  A?/  (^7) 

All-day  Efficiency.     Fsually  a  transformer  is  connected   to 

the  mains  continuously,  and  current   is  taken  from  the  secondary 

for  a  few  hours  only,  each  day.     In  this   case  the    iron   loss   is 

incessant' and  the  copper  loss  is   intermittent.     The    total  work 

given  to  the  transformer  during  the  day  may  greatly  exceed  the 

total  work  given  out  by  it,  especially  if  the  incessant  iron  losses 

are  not  reduced   to  as  low  a  value  as  possible.     The  ratio  total 

work  given  out  hy  the  transformer  -^  total  icork  received  hy  the 

transformer  during  the  day  is  called  the  "  all-day  efficiency  of  the 

.     ,  .     total  watt-hours  output 

transformer.    In  other  words,  it  is  the  ratio  ——. — -r =— ' — r 

total  watt-hours  input 

during  the  day.     The   all-day  efficiency  is  given  by  the  formula: 

E"I"  V  t 
all-day  efficiency^ j^.,j„  ^  ^  +.^w,  + W,)  X  24  +W,  X  t      ^^^^ 

in  which  t  is  the  number  of  hours  during  the  day  of  24  hours  that 
the  transformer  is  loaded,  and  I"  is  the  average  current  delivered 
by  the  secondary  while  the  transformer  is  loaded.  The  other 
symbols  have  the  same  significance  as  in  article  102. 

Since  the  iron  loss  of  a  given  transformer  is  incessant  as  long 
as  the  transformer  is  connected  to  the  primary  supply  mains,  it 
follows  that  to  obtain  a  high  all-day  efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  transformer  whose  iron  loss  is  as  small  as  possible.  In  gen- 
eral, if  a  transformer  is  to  be  operated  at  light  loads  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  it  is  much  more  economical  to  use  a  transformer 
designed  for  a  small  iron  loss  than  for  a  small  full-load  copper  loss. 
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Traiisfonnei's  rire  usually  desiorned  so  that  at  full  load  the  copper 
loss  is  approximately  equal  to  the  irou  loss. 

104.  Transformer  Regulation.  The  secondary  terminal  volt- 
age of  a  transformer  falls  off  in  value  with  inereasincr  load,  and 
rises  with  decreasing  load.  The  rise  of  secondary  terminal  voltage 
from  full  load  to  zero  load  (at  constant  primary  applied  voltage), 
expressed  in  per  cent  of  the  full  load  secondary  voltage,  is  called 
the  regulation  of  a  transformer. 

Example.  A  certain  5-Iv.AV.  transformer  gave  a  secondary 
terminal  voltage  of  200  volts  at  full  load;  when  the  load  was  re- 
duced to  zero,  the  voltage  rose  to  205  volts.  In  accordance  with 
*;he  above  definition,  the  regulation  of  this  transformer  is  : 

(205-200)        ^^^        ^^ 

^ ^^ L  X  100  =  2.0  per  cent. 

The  regulation  of  a  transformer  is  smaller  when  used  for  sup- 
plying a  non-inductive  load  (such  as  incandescent  lamps),  than 
when  supplying  an  inductive  load  (such  as  induction  motors). 
The  regulation  of  a  series  of  transformers  is  given  in  Table  IV, 
page  230. 

105.  Practical  and  Ultimate  Limits  of  Output  of  a  Trans= 
former.  "When  the  secondary  current  of  a  transformer  is  in- 
creased, the  secondary  electromotive  force  drops  off,  and  the  power 
output  increases  with  the  current,  reaching  a  maximum  as  in 
the  case  of  the  alternator.  This  maximum  power  output  is  tlie 
ultimate  limit  of  output  of  the  transformer.  Practically,  the  out- 
put of  a  transformer  is  limited  to  a  much  smaller  value  than  this 
maximum  output,  (^^)  because  of  the  necessity  of  cool  running;  (//) 
because  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  that  the  secondary  electromo- 
tive force  be  nearly  constant;  and  (r)  because  the  efficiency  of  a 
transformer  is  low  at  excessive  outputs. 

Small  transformers  have  relatively  large  radiating  surfaces; 
and  in  such  transformers  the  requirements  of  a  small  regulation, 
as  a  rule,  determine  the  allov;able  output. 

Large  transformers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  relatively  small 
radiating  surfaces,  and  their  allowable  output  is  limited  by  the 
permissible  rise  in  temperature.  Very  large  transformers  are 
usually  provided  with  air  passages  through  which  air  is  made  to 
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circulate  by  a  fan.  Sometimes  transforiDers  are  sul)menrt'(|  in  oil. 
which,  by  convection,  carries  heat  from  the  transformer  to  its  en- 
closing case,  where  it  is  radiated. 

io6.  Rating  of  Transformers.  A  transformer  is  rated  a^-eord- 
injT  to  the  power  it  can  deliver  continuously  to  a  non-inductive 
receivintr  circuit  Avithout  undue  heatinir;  and  the  ratio  of  transfor- 
mation, tot^ether  with  a  specification  of  tlu^  fre(|uencv  and  effirtive 
\alue  of  the  primary  electromotive  force  to  which  tlu";  transformer 
is  adapted,  are  also  given  by  the  manufacturer. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  rating  of  transformers  l)y 
manufacturers,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Enirinccrs  rec- 
ommends  the  following  rules  concerning  the  allowable  rise  of  tem- 
perature: 

In  transrorniers  for  continuous  service,  a  rise'of  teinj)erature  of  cop- 
per not  exceetling  .W  C  (as  measured  hy  change  of  electrical  resistance  <»f 
primary  aud  secondary  coils),  and  a  rise  of  temperature  of  other  parts'  not 
exceedinj?  4(r"(',  (as  measured  by  a  Ihennoineter  laid  ajjainst  the  jjurt,  liie 
core  for  exanii)!e),  under  normal  conditions  as  to  \  entilalion. 

In  the  case  of  transformers  intended  for  intennitteut  service,  or  not 
operating;-  continuously  at  full  load,  hut  coutinuously  in  circuit,  as  in  (he 
ordinary  case  of  lightinj^  translorniers,  the  temperature  elevation  al)ove 
the  surroun«lini;- air  temperature  should  not  exceed  olt'Cas  measured  by 
resistance  in  electric  circuits,  and  40 '  ()  as  measured  hy  the  thernioineter 
in  other  ]>arts,  after  the  period  ct)rrespondinjjj  to  the  term  of  lull  load.  In 
this  instance,  the  test  load  should  not  he  applieil  until  the  transformer 
has  been  iu  circuit  for  a  suflicient  time  to  attain  the  temperature  elevation 
due  to  core  loss.  With  transformers  for  commercial  lightinj;,  the  duration 
of  the  full-load  test  may  be  taken  as  tliree  hours,  unless  otiierwise  specilied. 

The  over-load  rating  of  a  transformer  is  recommended  to  1ki 
25  per  cent  for  two  hours;  and  it  is  based  upon  an  allowable  in- 
crease of  temperature  of  15^  C  above  that  specihed  for  full  load,  as 
given  above.  This  extra  rise  of  temperature  is  to  be  measured 
after  the  transformer  has  been  operating  for  two  hours  on  25  ])er 
cent  over-load,  the  transformer  having  previously  acquired  the 
temperature  corresponding  to  full-load  x'ontinuoua  operation. 

When,  however,  transformers  are  to  be  used  with  other  appa- 
ratus for  which  an  over-load  capacity  in  excess  of  25  per  cent  is 
guaranteed,  the  same  guarantee  should  fipply  to  the  transformers. 

Abnormal  Conditions  of  Operation.  Transformers  uw  fre- 
(lUently  used  under  c<)n<liti<uis  departing  more  or  less  widely  fiom 
the  couUitions  specitied  by  the  iiu^uufactiirer  iu  regard  to  values  of 
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primary  and  secondary  voltages,  frequency,  and  current  output. 
Thus,  if  a  transformer  is  used  with  a  primary  applied  voltage  in 
excess  of  the  rated  value  (frequency  being  unchanged),  the  core 
flux  will  be  increased  according  to  equation  33,  and  the  core  losses 
will  be  increased  according  to  equations  34  and  85. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  transformer  is  used  with  a  frequency 
less  than  the  rated  frequency  (the  voltage  applied  to  the  primary 
being  unchanged),  the  core  flux  will  be  increased  according  to  equa- 
tion 33,  and  the  hysteresis  loss  in  the  core  will  be  increased  accord- 
ing to  equation  34;  whereas  the  eddy  current  loss  is  unchanged. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  statements  that  the  core  loss  in  a 
given  transformer  may  be  kept  at  a  constant  value  by  making  a 
simultaneous  increase  of  both  applied  primary  voltage  and  fre- 
quency. 

The  increase  of  core  loss  due  to  increase  of  primary  applied 
voltage,  or  to  decrease  of  frequency,  or  to  both,  may  be  compen- 
sated for  by  reducing  the  allowable  current  output,  and  thereby 
reducing  the  copper  loss,  in  order  that  the  total  heating  of  the 
transformer  may  not  exceed  the  normal  amount. 

Examples.  A  given  transformer  is  rated  at  5  kilowatts,  and 
is  designed  to  take  current  from  1,100-volt  mains  at  a  frequency  of 
60  cycles  per  second.  Under  these  conditions  hysteresis  loss  Wj,, 
eddy  current  loss  W^,  and  copper  loss  W^,  will  be  called  normal. 

{a)  The  transformer  is  loaded  so  that  the  output  is  6  kilo- 
watts at  the  rated  electromotive  force  and  frequency.  Find  Wj.  in 
terms  of  normal. 

(h)  The  transformer  is  used  at  rated  electromotive  force,  but 
at  a  frequency  of  75  cycles  per  second.  Find  W^  and  AV^e  f^^^l^  J" 
terms  of  normal. 

(e)  The  transformer  is  used  at  rated  frequency,  but  with  pri- 
mary electromotive  force  of  1,500  volts.  Find  W^  and  Wg  each  in 
terms  of  normal. 

(^)  The  transformer  is  used  on  primary  electromotive  force 
of  1,500  volts.     Findy* for  which  AVh  is  normal. 

{e)  With  primary  electromotive  force  of  1,500  volts,  what 
load  would  give  normal  W^? 

Solution. — {(i)  Increasing  the  output  in  the  ratio  5  to  fi, 
increases  both  primary  current  and  secondary  current  in  the  same 
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nitlo,  and  therefore  increases  R'T'^  and  K"I"'"  in  the  ratio  of  5"  to  (r. 

Tlierefore  tlie  total  copper  loss  l)econie  c,w  —  1.44  times  the  nor- 

inal  copper  loss. 

(Jj)  Increasing  the  frequency  in  the  ratio  60  to  75  decreases 
the  fiux-density  ^  in  the  same  ratio,  namely,  75  to  60.     Hence 

(60\-8 

0.87.  Therefore  the  hysteresis  loss  at  the  increased  frequency  is 
0,87  times  the  normal  hysteresis  loss. 

From  equation  35,  the  eddy  current  loss  is  proportioned  to 
f^^B"^.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  f  is  increased  and  ^  is 
decreased  in  the  same  ratio,  so  that  the  product y^^^  remains  un- 
changed. Hence  the  eddy-current  loss  in  a  given  transformer  is 
independent  of  the  frequency  with  given  primary  applied  voltage. 

(<")  Increasing  the  primary  voltage  in  the  ratio  11  to  15  in- 
creases the  flux-density  9^  in  the  same  ratio.    Therefore  the  hyster- 

osis  loss  is  increased  in  the  ratio  (  y^  )     ~  1-64;  and  the  eddy  cur- 

/15  \^ 

rent  loss  is  increased  in  the  ratio  (  ^  )  =  1.86.  That  is,  the  hys- 
teresis loss  becomes  1.64  times  its  normal  value;  and  the  eddy 
current  loss  becomes  1.86  times  its  normal  value. 

id)     The  hysteresis  loss  is  proportional  toy  ^"^;  and^  is 

E' 
proportional  to  — r;  therefore,  the  hysteresis  loss  is  proportional  iof 

/E'\'*  E"*  .        .     E"* 

X  (  -7  I     or  to  — nrr.     This  ratio  — — --  must   have  the  same  value 

under  the  normal  conditions  as  under  the  new  conditions,  if  the 
hysteresis  loss  is  t«  be  the  same.     That  is: 

(1,100)'»  _  (1,500)"' 
(60)"''    ~       «!»••       ' 

or  (1,100)'-'  X  .x"«  =  (60)''*  X  (1,500)'«; 

or  taking  logarithms  of  both  sides,  we  have: 

1.6  X  log  1,100  -f-  0.6  X  log  ar  =  0.6  X  log  60  -\-  1.6  X 
log  1,500;  or,  0.6  X  log  x  =  0.0  X  log  60  +  1.6  X  log  1,500  -  1.6 
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X  log  1,100;  from  wliieh  we  find  .r  equal  to  137  cycles  per  second. 

(^^)     The  eppper  loss  AV<.  has  normal  value  when  tlie  primary 

and  secondary  currents  have  normal  value.     Therefore,  when  the 


«  o 

«  o 


Fig.  213. 


Fig.  214.  / 


Fig.  215. 


primary  applied  voltacre  is  increased  in  the  ratio  11   to  15,  tlie 
output   increases  in   the  same  ratio,  the  current  and  Wg  being 
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normal.     Therefore  tlie  output  is  ^  X  5  K.W.,  or  6.82  kilowatts, 
to  give  normal  W^.  with  a  primary  apj)lie<l  voltage  of   1,500  volts. 

COMMERCIAL  TvpES  OF  TRANSFORMERS. 
107.     Core=Type  Transformers.     Transformers  may  be  classi- 
fied, according  to  the  relative  disposition  of  the  iron  and  copper, 
into: 

(a)  Core-type  transformers. 

(b)  Shell-type  trausformers. 


Fig.  216. 

Fig.  213  shows  a  complete  core-type  transformer  without  its 
case;  Fig.  214  shows  the  complete  core  built  up  of  thin  sheet-iron 
strips,  or  stampings.  The  two  upright  portions  of  the  core  upon 
which  the  wire  coils  are  placed,  as  shown  in  Figs.  215,  210,  and 
217,  are  called  the  limhs  of  the  core.  The  short  horizontal  parts 
of  the  core  that  do  not  have  windings  of  wire  upon  them  are  called 
yokes<.  These  yokes  serve  to  complete  the  magnetic  circuit,  and 
they  are  just  long  enough  to  give  room  for  the  coils  as  shown  in 
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Fig.  217. 


Fig.  217.    Fig.  215  shows  the  core  with  its  upper  connecting  yoke 

renioved  to  permit  of  the  slipping  of  the  coils  into  position  on  the 

core;  the  left-hand  limb  of  the  core  is  shown  wrapped  with  a  thick 

layer  of  insulating  material  in 
order  to  prevent  electrical  con- 
tact between  the  wire  of  the  coil 
and  the  iron  of  the  core.  Fig. 
216  shows  the  coils  in  place,  and 
a  pile  of  loose  sheet-iron  stamp- 
ings which  are  used  to  form  the 
upper  connecting  yoke. 

Fig.  217  is  a  sectional  view 
of  the  completed  core  and  coils; 
and  Fig.  218  is  a  sectional  view 
of  the  complete  transformer  en- 
closed in  a  cast  iron  case.  Some- 
times this  case  is  filled  with  oil. 

Half  of  the  primary  coil  is  placed  upon  each  limb  of  the  core,  and 

half  of  the  secondary  coil  also  is  placed  upon  each  limb  of  the 

core,  as  shown    by  the  sec- 
tional view,  Fig.  217.     The 

terminals  of  each  half  of  the 

primary  (fine-wire)  coil  are 

connected  to  binding  screws 

on  a  porcelain  connection 

board  mounted  on  top  of  the 

transformers  inside  the  case, 

as  shown  at  the  right  in  Fig. 

218.     The  terminals  of  each 

half  of  the  secondary  (coarse- 

W'ire)  coil  are  passed  through 

porcelain  bushings  to   the 

outside  of  the  case  as  shown 

at  the  right  in  Fig.  218. 

The  half  coils  of  the  primary 

may  be   connected   in    par- 

•'        .  .  ^  Fig.  218. 

allelor  in  series  according  to 

the  value  of  the  voltage  applied  to  the  primary;  and  the  half  coils 
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Primaries  in  Series 


Primaries  in  Parallel 


Secondaries 
inSeriesorThree-vvir© 


Secondaries 
in  Parallel 


Fig.  219. 


of  the  secondary  may  be 
connected  in  parallel  or  in 
series  according  to  the  de- 
sired value  of  the  second- 
ary voltage,  as  explained  in 
Article  91. 

Fig.  219  is  a  top  view 
of  the  transformer  with  the 
cover  of  its  case  removed 
showing  the  terminals  of 
the  secondary  coils,  and  the 
porcelain  connection-board 
to  which  the  terminals  of 
the  primary  coil  are  con- 
nected. The  change  from 
series  to  parallel  connection 
of  the  halves  of  the  pri- 
mary coils,  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  copper  con- 
necting straps  S  S. 

The  style  of  core- type 
transformer  illustrated  in 
Figs.  213  to  219  is  adopted  by  several  manufacturers  for  trans- 
formers of   small  output.      The  style  of   core-type    transformer 


Fig.  230.    li»-K.W.  Cf>re-Type  Trausformer 
In  Process  of  Construction. 
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adopted  by  the  General  Electric  Company  for  larger  outputs  up 
to  125  kilowatts,  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  220  to  224,  which  shows  a 
100-kilowatt.  transformer  designed  for  60  cycles,  for  a  primary 

voltage  of  30,000  volts,  and  for  a  second- 
ary voltage  of  2,000  volts.  These  larger- 
sized  transformers  are  submerged  in  tanks 
of  oil,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  224, 
and  which  are  made  of  cast  iron,  with 
deep  corrugations  to  facilitate  cooling  of 
the  tank  by  radiation.  Fig.  222  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  coils  on  the  core; 
it  also  shows  the  passages  between  the 
core  and  the  inside  coil,  and  between  the 
two  coils,  for  the  circulation  of  the  oil. 

Oil  is  a  better  heat-conducting  medi- 
um than  air;  it  carries  heat  from  a  trans- 


01! 
Ducts 


Fig.  221.    100-K.W.  Core-Type 

Transformer:  Core.  Coils, 

and  Connection  Board 

CJomplete. 


Fig.  222. 


former  to  the  containing  case  much  better  than  air,  so  that  a  trans- 
former in  oil  will  show  a  much  lower  temperature.  The  use  of 
oil,  moreover,  preserves  the  insulation,  keeping  it  soft  and  pliable, 
and  prevents  oxidation  by  air;  consequently,  its  use  is  advanta- 
geous in  producing  proper  conditions  to  maintain  uniform  core  loss 
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and  a  superior  insulation.     Furthermore,  oil  is  itself  a  very  good 
insulator  having  the  valuable  property  common  to  all  liquid  insu- 


Fies.  225  to  228  show  the 


UnOnished  aud  Finished  Edge- Wound  Coils  for  Core-Type  Transformer, 
Fig.   223. 
laJiors,  that  it  is  not  permanently  damaged  by  a  puncture  (from 
lightning,  for  example). 

io8a.  Shell-Type  Transformers. 
general  view  and  structural  de- 
tails of  a  5-lv.AV^.  shell-type  trans- 
former; and  Figs.  229  to  231 
show  the  details  of  a  2-K.W. 
sh-ell-type  transformer.  The 
shape  of  the  core  stampings  is 
clearly  shown  in  Fig.  229.  The 
stampings  of  the  5-K."\V.  trans- 
former are  shown  in  Fig.  225 
clamped  together  by  means  of 
end-plates  and  bolts,  oneend-[)Iate 
having  legs  that  support  the 
entire  structure.  The  stampings 
of  the  2-K.AV.  transformer  are 
clamped  together  by  means  of 
wedws  driven  under  the  ends  of 
the  coils;  the  ends  of  the  wedges 

apjx*ar  in  Fig.  231.     Two  sections  of  the  j)rimary  coil,  and  one 
eectiou  of    the  secondary  coil,  of   the   5-lv.W.  transformer,   are 


Fig.  225. 
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shown  "nested  together"  in  Fig.  228;  the  object  of  the  nesting 
is  to  reduce  magnetic  leakage. 

In  large-sized  shell-type  transformers,  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary coils  are  divided  up  into  many  sections,  which  are  nested 


Fig.  224. 

together  with  primary  and  secondary  sections  alternating.  The 
coils  are  wound  on  formers,  thoroughly  taped  and  impregnated 
with  insulating  compound;  and  the  core  is  then  built  up  piece  by 
piece  around  the  assembled  coils.  In  building  up  the  core  out  of 
the  stampings,  care  is  taken  to  break  joints  in  successive  layers. 
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Fig.  226.    Vertical  Section  ThroiiRh  5-K.W. 
Trausformer,  Without  Case. 


Figs.  232  to  239  show  constructive  details  peculiar  to  very 
large  shell-type  transformers. 

Fig.  232  represents  a  complete  800-K.W.  Stanley  (S  .K.  C.) 
transformer  with  the  sides  of  the  containing  case  removed  to  show 
the  method  of  supporting 
the  transformer  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  case,  and  to  show 
also  the  coils  of  brass  pipe 
through  which  water  is  cir- 
culated in  order  that  the  oil 
filling  the  case  and  surround- 
ing the  transformer  may  be 
kept  cool  while  the  trans- 
former is  in  operation.  The 
sides  of  the  containing  case 
are  made  of  flat  plates  of 
boiler  iron  which  are  riveted 
to  the  cast-iron  base  and  the 
top  plates  and  then  thor- 
oughly calked.  The  four  eye-bolts  shown  pass  through  cover  and 
base  plates,  and  serve  for  attaching  lifting  chains  to  prevent  strain- 
ing of   the  containing 

rjy \        case  in  moving,    and 

thus  to  prevent  leaks. 
The  transformer  core 
and  coils  can  be  re- 
moved  from   the  tank 
without  disturbing  the 
cooling  coil  and  its  con- 
nections.    The  amount 
of  cooling  water  at  15° 
C  (59"  F)  re(|uired  for 
the  800- K.W.  trans- 
former,   is   about   one 
gallon  per  minute,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  outlet  is  about  55'  ('(131"  F). 
All  the  interconnections  lietween  the  coils  are  made  at  the  t»p 
of  the  transformer  inside  of  the  core,  in  order  to  be  readily  acces- 


Flg.  227.    Horizontal  Section  Through  6-K.W. 
Transformer,  Without  Case. 
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aible.  The  main  primary  and  secondary  leads  are  brought  up  to. 
the  terminal  boards  which  are  rigidly  supported  above  the  coils; 
the  primary  board  being  on  one  side  and  the  secondary  on  the 
other.  From  these  boards  the  leads  are  brought  out  through  por- 
celain insulators  in  the  cover. 

Fig.  233  shows  the  complete 
800-K.W.  S.  K.  C.  transformer 
in  its  oil  tank. 

Fig.  234  shows  a  large  Gen- 
eral Electric  air-blast,  shell-type 


Fig.  228.    One-half  Set  of  Assembled 
Coils  for  5-K.W.  Transformer. 


Fig.  229.    Cross-Sectional  View  of  Core 

and  Coils  for  a-K.W. 

Transformer. 


transformer  at  that  stage  of  construction  where  the  core  stampings 
are  being  built  up  around  the  coils,  the  coils  being  protected  by 
thick  strips  of  insulating  material.  In  this  air-blast  transformer, 
air  passages  or  ducts  are  provided  between  the  layers  of  the  coils, 
and  at  intervals,  between  the  core  stampings,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  air  for  cooling  the  transformer  is  admitted  at  the 
base,  and  passes  vertically  through  the  ducts  in  the  coils.  Air  is 
also  admitted  to  the  air  ducts  in  the  core  through  a  damper  on  one 
side  of  the  transformer,  and  escapes  through  the  perforations  in 
the  casing  on  the  opposite  side. 
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Figs.  235  to  238  show  the  method  of  winding  the  thin  sec- 
tions of  the  coils  for  large  shell-type  transformers;  and  Fig.  231) 
is  an  end  view  of  a  large  shell-type  transformer,  showing  the  ends 
of  the  thin  coils  flared  to  allow  easy  access  of  oil,  and  showing  the 
thin  sheets  of  insulating  material  between  the  coils. 

Each  thin  section  of  coil  is  made  of  two  single  sections  like 
that  shown  in  Fig.  237.  These  two  single  sections  are  laid  to- 
gether with  a  sheet  of  insulation  between  them;  and  the  inside 

terminals  of  the  two  single  sections 
are  soldered  together,  so  that  the 
two  outside  terminals  of  the  two 
single  sections  constitute  the  two 
terminals  of  the  double  section,  as 


Fig.  280.     2-K.W.  Transformer,  Core 
and  Colls.    End  View. 


PlK.  381.    Perspective  View  of 

(ore   and  Colls  of   2-K.W. 

Shell-Tyi)e  Transformer. 


shown  in  Fig.  238.  This  double  section  is  thoroughly  wound  with 
tape,  and  is  impregnated  in  a  vacuum  with  melted  insulating  mate- 
rial. Tlie  effectof  the  vacuum  is  to  extract  all  tlie  air  from  the  coil 
so  as  to  allow  the  melted  material  to  imjiregnute  the  coil  comj)letely. 
108b.  Cooling:  of  Transformers.  Transformers  of  moderate 
size  have  lartro  radiatintr  surface  compared  with  their  losses.  Such 
transformers,  therefore,  can  radiate  the  heat  due  to  core  losses  and 
copper  losses  without  excessive  rise  of  temperature. 
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A  transformer  which  is  twice  as  large  as  a  giveu  transformer 
in  length,  in  breadth,  and  in  thickness,  has  eight  times  as  much 
volume  but  only  four  times  as  much  radiating  surface  as  the  latter. 
The  larger  transformer  having  nearly  eight  times  the  losses  and 
four  times  the  radiating  surface  of  the  smaller  transformer  would 


.dC-K.W.  S.  K.  C.  Shen-a"vpe  Transformer  Without  Casing;  2.000  Volts  Primary 
and  30,000  Volts  Secondar>'. 

Fig.   232. 

rise  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  smaller  transformer  in 
order  to  radiate  the  heat  due  to  its  losses.     Large  transformers 
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must,  therefore,  be  provided  with  special  means  for  cooling.  It  is 
much  cheaper  to  provide  special  cooling  devices  than  to  attempt  to 
make  the  transformer  large  enough  to  keep  cool  by  natural 
radiation. 


Fig.  233. 

Various  methods  of  cooling  are  adopted  in  practice,  according 
to  which  a  classification  of  transformers  may  be  made  as  follows: 

Self-cooling  dry  transformers. 
Self-cooliug  oil-filled  transformers. 
Transformers  cooled  by  forced  current  of  air. 
Transforiners  cooled  by  forced  current  of  water. 
Transformers  cooled  by  combination  of  above  means. 

Self-Cooling  Dry  Transformers.     These  transformers  are  usu- 
ally of  small  output,  and  no  special  means  of  cooling  is  provided. 
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Pig.  234.    Shell-Type  Transformer  in  Process 
of  Construction. 


Pig.  235.    Coils  for 
Shell-Type  of  Trans- 
former. 


Fig.  236.     Colls  for  Shell- 
Type  of  Transformer. 


Pig.  237.     Single  Section 
of  a  Coil. 


Pig.  238.     Two  Single 
Sections  Assembled 
to  ]'''orm  Com- 
plete Coll. 
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the  natural  radiation  being  depended  upon  for  cooling.  Some 
larger  ones  up  to  50  K.W.,  are  also  made  in  this  May;  but  they  are 
heavier  and  more  expensive  than  if  specially  cooled. 

SeIf=Cooling,  Oihfilled  Transformers.  Transformers  of  this 
type  are  very  generally  employed,  the  entire  core  and  coils  being 
immersed  in  oil.  Transformers  are  practically  always  enclosed  in 
a  cast-iron  or  sheet-iron  case,  and  this  is  simply  filled  with  oil. 
No  increase  in  cooling  surface  is  thereby  secured,  but  the  natural 
circulation  of  the  oil  tends  to 
equalize  the  temperature  of  the 
various  parts,  and  carries  the 
heat  to  the  case,  from  which  it  is 
radiated.  In  most  self-cooling 
types,  the  case  is  made  with  ex- 
ternal ribs  or  corrugations  to 
increase  its  radiating  surface. 
The  large  volume  of  oil  also  ab- 
sorbs  considerable  heat,  so  {hat 
the  temperature  rises  more 
slowly.  Hence,  for  moderate 
periods  of  operation,  up  to  3  or 
4  hours — which  is  ordinarily 
sufiicient  in  electric  litrhting  - 
the  maximum  temperature  would 
not  be  reached.  Another  ad- 
vantage gained  by  this  arrange- 
ment is  an  improvement  in  in- 
sulation. This  is  due  to  the  high 
insulating  qualities  of  the  oil 
itself,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  dis- 
ruptive discharge  takes  place 

through  it  much  less  readily  than  through  the  air  that  it  displaces, 
distances  being  the  same.  This  arrangement  possesses,  moreover, 
the  power  of  self-repairing  any  break  in  the  insulation.  If  ordi- 
nary materials,  such  as  cloth  or  mica,  become  punctured,  they  lose 
their  insulating  properties,  and  the  apparatus  cannot  be  used  until 
the  fault  is  rej)aired,  which  ordinarily  involves  considerable  time 
and  ex|)en8e.     On  the  other  hand,  if  oil  is  punctured,  it  tends  to 


Fig.  239. 
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close  in  and  repair  the  break,  unless  the  discharge  lasts  so  long  that 
a  charring  occurs,  which  may  make  a  pfermanent  conducting  path. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  oil  is  the  danger  of  lire.  If 
a  short-circuit  occurs  inside  the  transformer,  the  oil  may  be  thrown 
out  and  ignited  at  the  same  time;  or  a  fire  started  in  any  other  way 
might  be  made  far  more  disastrous  than  it  would  otherwise  be 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  In  this  way, 
several  power  plants  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  with  large  loss  of 
property.  There  is  no  special  precaution  that  will  entirely  elimi- 
nate this  risk;  but  care  in  locating  such  transformers,  in  avoiding 
overheating,  and  in  protecting  the  machines  by  effective  lightning 
arresters,  will  reduce  the  hazard. 


Fig.  240. 

Air-Blast  Transformers.  These  transformers  are  now  com- 
monly  employed,  and  have  advantages  over  those  of  the  oil -cooled 
type,  in  that  the  danger  of  fire  is  avoided,  and  the  cooling  effect 
can  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  working  conditions.  They  are 
so  constructed  that  air  can  circulate  through  and  around  the  core 
and  coils,  the  ventilation  being  forced  by  a  blower  driven  by  a 
motor.  ,  A  transformer  of  100-K.W.  capacity  requires  about  350 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  0.4  ounce  per  square 
inch,  the  power  consumed  being  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  full-load  output  of  the  transformer.  The  flow  of  air  is 
controlled  by  dampers;  and  the  proper  amount  of  air  can  be  deter- 
mined from  its  temperature  as  it  issues  from  the  top;  ordinarily 
this  temperature  should  not  be  more  than  20°C  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room. 

Fig.  240  shows  a  bank  of  six  large  air-blast  transformers  sup- 
ported on  I  beams  over  an  air  chamber  supplied  with  air  from  a 
fan  blower.     The  air  passes  in  at  the  bottom  of  each  transformer 
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case,  penetrates  through  ducts  in  the  dore  and  coils,  and  passes  out 
at  the  top  of  the  case,  as  shown  in  Fig,  241. 

Water-Cooled  Transformers.  Transformers  in  which  water 
is  used  for  cooling,  are  also  oil -filled  in  most  cases.  A  continuous 
flow  of  cool  water  is  maintained,  either  through  pipes  immersed  in 
the  oil,  through  a  water  Jacket  formed  in  the  casing,  or  through 
the  hollow  or  tubular  conductors  (primary  or  secondary)  them- 
selves if  they  are  sufficiently  large.  This  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  cooling.  It  is 
very  convenient  for  water- 
power  plants,  the  supply  of 
water  being  at  hand;  but 
where  a  natural  flow  is  not 
available,  pumps  or  the  city 
water  mains  may  be  utilized. 
It  is  found  that  about  one- 
half  gallon  of  water  per  min- 
ute is  sufficient  for  a  150- 
K.W.  transformer.  This 
type  requires  the  least  weight 
of  iron  and  copper  for  a 
given  output,  since  its  heat 
is  carried  away  most  rapidly. 

Instead  of  having  a  flow 
of  water,  the  oil  itself  may 

be  drawn   off,  cooled,  and  then    returned   by  means  of  a   pump 
driven  by  a  motor. 

Note.  In  any  of  these  types  of  transformers  depending  upon  forced 
circulation  of  air,  water,  or  oil,  it  is  vitally  important  to  avoid  any  xtoppage 
of  the  flow,  as  this  is  likely  to  cause  a  burn-out  of  the  transformer  coIIh. 

108c.  Series  or  Current  Transformers.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  article  94,  that  a  transformer  intended  for  giving  an  accurately 
fixed  ratio  between  primary  and  secondary  currents,  must  be  so 
designed  as  to  have  a  very  small  magnetizing  current.  Fig. 
242  shows  a  general  view  of- a  small  current  transformer  designed 
for  use  in  connection  with  a  switchboard  ammeter,  and  made  by 
the  Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  of  St.  Tx)uis,  Mo. 
The  core  of  this  transformer  consists  of  a  number  of  ring-8haj)ed 


Fig,  241. 
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stampings  assembled  on  a  double-barreled  porcelain  tube.     In  gen- 
eral appearance  it  resembles  the  core  of  a  drum  armature. 

The  main  that  carries  the  large  alternating  current  to  be 
measured,  passes  through  one  hole  in  the  porcelain  tube,  and  con- 
stitutes the  primary  coil  of  the  transformer.  The  secondary  wind- 
ing consists,  say,  of  ten  loops  of  relatively  small  wire  threaded 
through  the  other  hole  in  the  tube.  The  terminals  of  the  second- 
ary coil  are  connected  to  the  switchboard  ammeter.  The  secondary 
current  (ten  turns  of  wire  being  used  in  the  secondary  coil)  is 
one-tenth  of  the  current  in  the  main;  and  the  ammeter  readings 
must  therefore  be  multiplied  by  10  to  give  the  current  in  the 


Fig.  242. 

main,  or  the  ammeter  may  be  calibrated  to  read  the  current  in  the 
main  directly. 

The  electrical  connections  for  a  series  transformer  have  been 
described  in  article  94.  In  Fig.  194  the  coil  A,  in  series  with  the 
secondary  coil  S,  may  represent  the  switchboard  ammeter. 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  why  the  switchboard  ammeter  is  not 
connected  as  a  shunt  across  the  terminals  of  a  low-resistance  link  inserted 
in  the  main  circuit  whose  current  is  to  be  measured,  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  switchboard  ammeters  for  direct  currents.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
this  arrangement  would  not  be  permissible  : 

(a)  An  alternating  current  does  not  divide  between  two  branches 
of  a  circuit  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  resistances  of  the  branches,  when 
either  branch  has  inductance.  Therefore  the  reading  of  a  shunted 
alternating-current  ammeter  cannot  be  multiplied  by  a  constant  factor 
to  give  the  total  current  in  the  main  circuit. 

(b)  It  is  objectionable  to  have  the  ammeter  in  electrical  connection 
with  high-voltage  mains.  The  use  of  the  series  transformer  is  therefore 
preferable  on  the  grounds  of  both  accuracy  and  of  safety. 
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io8d.  Constant-Current  Transformers.  The  constant-cur- 
rent transformer  is  a  transformer  specially  designed  to  take  a 
nearly  constant  current  at  varying  angles  of  lag  from  constant- 
voltage  mains,  and  to  deliver  a  constant  current  from  its  secondary 
coil  to  a  receiviiio;  circuit  of  variable  resistance.  The  action  of 
this  transformer  is  as  follows: 

The  primary  coil  P  and  the  secondary  coil  S  of  the  trans- 
former surround  a  long,  laminated -iron  core,  as  shown  in  Fig.  243. 
This  core,  and  the  yokes  at  the  top^  bottom,  and  sides,  form  a 
double  magnetic  circuit.  The  magnetic  flux  ^,  which  at  a  given 
instant  passes  through  the 
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primary  coil,  flows  partly 
through  the  secondary  coil  as 
the  useful  flux  U,  and  partly 
leaks  across  between  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  coils  as 
the  leakage  flux  L. 

The  leakage  flux  L,  in 
flowing  across  the  air  spaces 
from  core  to  yokes,  consti- 
tutes an  intense  magnetic 
field  whicli  pushes  up  on  the 
secondary  coil.  The  second- 
ary coil  is  suspended,  and 
partly  counterbalanced  by  a 
weight,  so  that  the  upward 
push  of  the  leakage  flux  just 
suflices  to  sustain  the  coil.  If  the  resistance  of  the  secondary 
receiving  circuit  is  increased,  the  immediate  result  is  to  reduce 
the  secondary  current  below  its  normal  value,  which  lessens  the 
upward  push  of  the  leakage  flux  on  the  secondary  coil.  The  sec- 
ondary coil  then,  owing  to  the  unbalanced  action  of  the  weight, 
moves  down  towards  P,  the  leakage  flux  is  lessened  in  amount, 
and  the  useful  flux  U  is  increased  in  amount.  This  increase  of 
useful  flux  increases  the  induced  electromotive  force  in  S;  and  the 
downward  movement  of  S  continues  until  the  induced  electromo- 
tive force  in  S  is  large  enough  to  prodnce  the  normal  vahie  of  the 
current  through  the  increased  secondary  resistance. 


Fig.  248. 
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Similarly,  a  decrease  of  resistance  of  the  secondary  receiving 
circuit  causes  a  momentary  increase  of  secondary  current  which 
increases  the  upward  push  on  the  secondary  coil.  This  coil  moves 
upwards  until  the  secondary  current  is  reduced  to  the  normal  value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  constancy  of 
secondary  current  in  a  constant-current  transformer  supplying 
current  to  a  varying  number  of  arc  lamps  connected  in  series  to  its 
secondary  coil: 

TABLE  V. 
Constant=Current  Transformer  Data. 

Test  of  a  5()-light,  G.6-ampere  constant-current  transformer, 
frequency  00  cycles  per  second. 


Primary 

Number  of 

Volts  per 

Secondary 

Secondary 

Volts. 

Liamps. 

Lamp. 

Volts. 

Amperes. 

2,200 

50 

76.6 

3,830 

6.60 

2,200 

40 

77.6 

3,105 

6.7a 

2,200 

80 

77.2 

2,315 

6.67 

2,200 

26 

81.4 

2,035 

6.65 

2,200 

20 

84.2 

1,685 

6.65 

2,200 

15 

86.0 

1.290 

6.65 

With  50  lamps,  the  primary  current  is  14.83  amperes;  and 
with  20  lamps,  is  14.78  amperes.  In  the  latter  case,  the  primary 
current  lags  71°  behind  the  primary  applied  voltage;  the  power 
factor  corresponding  to  this  angle  is  0.326;  and  the  power  received 
from  the  mains  is  2,200  X  14.78  X  0.326  =  10,600  watts,  or  530 
watts  per  lamp.  With  40  lamps,  the  primary  current  lags  55° 
behind  the  primary  applied  voltage;  the  power  factor  correspond- 
ing to  this  angle  of  lag  is  0.575;  and  the  power  received  from  the 
mains  is  2,200  X  14.81  X  0.575  which  is  equal  to  18,800  watts, 
or  470  watts  per  lamp.  The  efficiency  of  the  transformer  with  a 
50-lamp  load  was  93.9  per  cent  and  with  a  20-lamp  load,  it  was 
85.7  per  cent. 

Fig.  244  is  a  general  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  double- 
coil  (two  primaries,  and  two  secondaries),  constant-current  trans- 
former of  the  General  Electric  Co.;  and  Fig.  245  shows  the 
transformer  in  its  containing  case. 

The  mechanism  of  the  transformer  is  surrounded  by  an  iron 
case,  providing  ample  cooling  surface.  The  working  parts  of  the 
transformer  are  immersed  in  oil,  which  not  only  acts  as  an  insu- 
lator, but  assists  in  conducting  away  the  heat. 
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Within  the  working  limits,  the  magnetic  repulsion  between 
the  fixed  and  moving  coils  of  the  system  for  a  given  position,  is 
proportional  to  the  current  flowing  in  the  coils.  The  transformer, 
therefore,  can  be  adjusted  to  maintain  any  current,  simply  by 
changing  the  amount  of  counterweight. 

In   transformers  having  bnt  one  moving  coil,   the  counter- 


')ijjSK0S^- 


.      Fig.  244. 

weight  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  coil  less  the  electrical  repul- 
sion; and  a  reduction  in  the  counterweight  will  produce  an  in- 
crease in  the  current. 

In  transformers  having  two  primary  and  two  secondary  coiU, 
as  in  Fig.  244,  the  movable  secondary  coils  are  balanced  one 
against  the  other  by  a  system  of  double-rocker  arms  supported  on 
knif«  edges.     The  weight  necessary  to  balance  the  repulsion  \)e- 
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tween  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  is  carried  on  a  small  aux- 
iliary lever  (shown  with  its  adjustable  weight  in  the  foreground  in 
Fig.  244);  also  supported  on  knife  edges.  In  this  case,  a  decrease 
in  the  counterweight  is  followed  l)y  a  decrease  in  the  current. 

The  arc  on  the  counterweight  lever  is  made  adjustable  be- 
cause the  repulsion  exerted  by  a  given  current  flowing  in  the  coils 
is  not  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  coils,  being  greater  when 


Fig.  245. 

the  primaries  and  secondaries  are  close  together  and  less  when  the 
primaries  are  separated.  By  means  of  the  adjustable  arc,  the 
effective  radius  of  the  balancing  weight  is  made  to  change  as 
the  coils  move  through  their  working  range.  AYhen  the  primary 
and  secondary  coils  are  separated  by  the  maximum  distance,  the 
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resultant  force  tending  to  draw  tbeni  together  should  be  less  than 
when  they  are  close  together. 

Regulation  of  Constant-Current  Transformers.  When  cur- 
rent tlows  in  the  primary  and  secondary  coils,  the  mutual  repelling 
forces  separate  the  coils  until  equilibrium  is  restored.  The  current 
corresponding  to  the  ])Osition  of  equilibrium  may  be  adjusted  by 
changes  in  the  counterweights,  and  the  coils  will  then  always  take 
such  a  position  as  will  maintain  that  current  constant  in  the  sec- 
/  ondary  coils,  regardless  of  the  external  resistances  to  which  the 
coils  are  connected.  With  any  current  less  than  normal,  the 
repelling  force  diminishes,  and  the  primary  and    secondary  coils 
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Fig.   246. 

approach  each  other,  thus  restoring  normal  current.  As  soon  as 
the  secondary  current  exceeds  normal,  the  resultant  ])ull  exerted 
by  the  counterweight  and  coils  is  overcome,  and  the  secondary 
coil  moves  away  from  the  primary,  again  restoring  normal  cur- 
rent. Transformers  of  this  design  can  be  made  to  maintain  con- 
stant current  even  more  accurately  than  tiie  oonstant-jmtential 
transformer  maintains  uniform  potential. 

In  Fig.  240  are  shown  {<i)  the  ground  plan  of  the  transfornn^r 
and  switchi)oard,  with  its  braces  atUiched  to  the  tmnsformer  case; 
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and  (i^y)  the  connections  of  the  primary  coil  through  switches  and 
fuses  to  a  constant- voltage  generator;  also  the  connections  of  the 
secondary  coil  through  an  ammeter  to  the  lamp  circuit.  The 
short-circuiting  switch  C  is  used  to  put  out  the  lights  by  short- 
circuiting  the  secondary  coil  of  the  transformer.  The  effect  of 
short-circuiting  the  secondary  coil  is  to  cause  only  a  very  slight 
increase  of  current  to  flow  through  the  transformer  primary. 

Fig.  247  shows  front  and  back  views  of  a  one-panel  switch- 
board for  a  25-  or  35-light  transformer.  The  switchboard  is  made 
of  highly  insulating  blue  Vermont  marble.  The  switches  are  of 
the  "  tubular  expulsion  "  type,  designed  to  open  high-voltage  cir- 
cuits and  to  ensure  suppression  of  the  arc.  The  ammeter  may  be 
cut  into  either  circuit  of  a  multi-circuit  transformer  supplying 
current  to  two  or  more  circuits  of  lamps,  by  the  jack  shown  in 
Fig.  247.  On  the  back  of  the  board  are  mounted  the  "  tubular 
expulsion  "  fuses  and  current  transformers  for  the  ammeter.  The 
current  transformers  have  a  1  :  1  ratio;  and  they  are  used  merely 
to  permit  of  the  complete  insulation  of  the  ammeter  from  the  high- 
voltage  secondary  mains  (lamp  circuit). 

io8e.  Transformer  Fuse  Blocks.  The  safety  fuse  links  de- 
signed  to  protect  a  transformer  from  burn-out  in  case  of  short- 
circuit,  are  usually  placed  in  circuit  with  both  primary  and  second- 
ary coils.  The  fuse  links  connected  in  circuit  with  the  high-voltage 
coil  are  usually  encased  in  a  porcelain  tube  which  encloses  the  arc 
that  is  formed  when  the  fuse  melts;  and  the  expansion  of  the 
highly  heated  vapors  in  the  tube  extinguishes  the  ^rc  by  what  is 
called  "  expulsive  "  action. 

The  tubes  containing  the  fuses  are  usually  provided  with  brass 
terminals  for  the  fuses,  the  terminals  projecting  as  blades  from  one 
side  of  the  tube.  With  fuse  and  terminals  complete,  the  tube  is 
pushed  home  in  a  receptacle  containing  metal  spring  clips  that 
receive  the  fuse  terminals  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an  ordi- 
nary knife-switch. 

When  the  fuse  melts  or  "blows",  the  tube  carrying  the  fuse 
and  terminals,  is  withdrawn  from  the  receptacle.  A  new  fuse  may 
then  be  put  in  place  without  danger  to  the  attendant,  after  which 
the  tube  and  fuse  may  be  replaced  in  the  receptacle. 
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In  small  transformers,  the  fuse  receptacles  usually  form  part 
of  the  containing  case;  but  in  large  transformers  the  fuse  re- 
ceptacles are,  as  a  general  thing,  entirely  separate  from  the 
transformer,  and  are  mounted  at  any  convenient  point  near  the 


transformer— for.  example,  on  a  cross-arm,  or  on  the  ]k)1o  where 
the  transformer  is  placed.  In  the  case  of  transformers  for  use  out- 
of-doors  the  fuse  receptacles  always  consist  of  waterproof  cases  of 
east  iron  or  porcelain.  Figs.  248  and  240  show  a  siugle-pole 
transformer  fuse  block.     It  is  constructed  entirely  of  porcelain. 
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The  fuse  is  mounted  in  a  hole  which  passes  lengthwise  through 
the  lug  projecting  from  the  under  side  of  the  cover.  The  ends 
of  the  fuse  link  connect  to  the  brass  screws  of  which  the  large 
heads  ])roject  from  the  ends  of  the 

lug.     These  screw  heads  make  con-  /^  ^ 

nection  to  spring  clips  in   the  case 


Fig.  248. 


Fig.  249. 


Fig.  250. 
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proper,  and  the  spring  clips  connect  with  the  ends  of  the  wires 
leading  out  from  the  receptacle.  The  hot  vapors  which  are  expelled 
when  the  fuse  melts,  pass  out  of  a  hole  in  the  porcelain  knob  that 


Fig.  251. 

projects  through  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle.  The 
two  parts  of  the  block  are  fastened  together  by  a  malleable- iron 
screw  clamp,  shown  in  Fig.  249. 


Fig.  252. 
Fig.  250  shows  a  single-pole  transformer  fuse  block.  The 
containing  case  and  cover  are  of  cast  iron;  the  receptacle  on  the 
inside  is  of  porcelain;  and  the  fuse  carrier  is  a  porcelain  block 
Jiaving  nu^tal  terminals  that  make  connection  with  spring  clips  in 
thu  receptaclu. 
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Figs.  251  and  252  show  a  double-pole  transformer  fuse  block. 
The  case  and  cover  are  of  cast  iron;  the  receptacle  plate  is  of  por- 
celain ;  and  the  fuse  supporters  are  porcelain  tubes  with  side  vents, 
as  in 'Figs.  248  and  249. 

Mounting  of  Outdoor  Transformers.  Fig.  253  shows  a 
transformer  in  its  water-tight  containing  case,  mounted  on  a  pole, 

with  its  primary  coil  connected 
through  a  double -pole  fuse  block 
to  1,100-volt  mains,  and  its  two- 
coil  secondary  connected  to  Edison 
three-wire  mains  for  supplying  in- 
candescent lamps  in  a  near-by 
building.  Two  suspension  hooks 
A,  made  of  heavy  strap  iron,  are 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  trans- 
former case  by  slipping  the  bolt- 
heads  B  into  the  sockets  C,  after 
which  the  nuts  are  screwed  tight. 
The  transformer  is  hoisted  to 
its  position  on  the  building  or 
cross-arm  by  means  of  a  rope  or 
chain,  which  is  slipped  over  the 
two  hoisting  lugs  D.  When  the 
transformer  is  hoisted  into  posi- 
tion, the  suspension  hooks  are 
slipped  over  the  cross-arm,  and 
screwed  fast  by  means  of  lag 
screws.  The  lead  wires  from  the 
Fig.  253.  primary  coil  are  connected  to  the 

lower  fuse-box  leads,  and  the 
upper  fuse-box  leads  are  connected  to  the  mains.  The  wires  from 
the  secondary  coils  are  led  into  the  building  where  the  secondary 
fuses  are  placed. 

TRANSFORMER  TESTS. 

109.  Heat  Test.  The  simplest  method  of  performing  this 
test  is  to  connect  the  primary  coil  of  the  transformer  to  mains  giv- 
ing the  rated  voltage  and  frequency  of  the  transformer,  and  to  load 
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the  secondary  with  a  bank  of  lamps  or  a  water  rheostat,  adjusting 
the  resistance  so  as  to  get  rated  full -load  current  from  the  trans- 
former.  The  run  should  be  continiied  until  an  approximately  con- 
stant temperature  is  reached. 

The  objection  to  loading  the  transformer  in  the  way  described 
is  that  it  requires  taking  the  full  rated  power  from  the  transformer, 
which  power,  therefore,  is  usually  wasted.  The  following  method, 
accordingly,  is  preferable. 

If  two  transformers  of  the  same  voltage  and  rated  capacity 
are  available,  the  test  may  be  made  on  the  two  simultaneously  by 
what  is  known  as  the  motor=generator  method.  The  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  254. 


Transformer  A/o.s. 
Fig.  254. 


The  two  secondaries  are  connected  in  parallel,  and  are  excited  from 
a  low-voltage  circuit  A  at  uonual  voltage  and  frecjuency;  eon8e<iuently 
normal  voltage  is  induced  in  each  primary  winding.  The  two  primaries 
are  coimected  in  series,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  oppose  each  other.  The 
resultant  voltage  between  the  points  a  and  b  will  then  be  zero,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  full  voltage  exists  between  the  terminals  of  each 
transformer  secondary.  Therefore,  if  the  points  a  and  6  be  joined  together 
no  current  will  flow.  If,  however,  instead  of  being  joined,  these  terminals 
are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  circuit  C,  any  voltage  impressed  at 
C  will  produce  a  current  in  the  circuit  of  the  primary  coils  independent  of 
the  voltage  existing  in  each  of  the  primary  coils.  Since  each  transformer 
Is  in  effect  short-circuited  by  the  other,  it  follows  that  approxhnately  twice 
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the  impedance  voltage*  of  one  transformer  impressed  at  C  will  cause  full- 
load  current  to  flow  through  the  primaries  and  secondaries  of  both.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  the  transformers  will  run  at  full  load,  while  the  total 
energy  required  for  the  test  amounts  to  merely  the  losses  in  the  two.  The 
circuit  A  supplies  the  excitation  current  and  core  losses,  the  circuit  C  the 
full-load  current  and  copper  losses. 

The  auxiliary  electromotive  force  impressed  at  C  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  the  electromotive  force  at  A,  by  means  of  a  trans- 
former. A  regulating  resistance  must  be  connected  in  series  with  it  to 
allow  adjustment  of  the  electromotive  force  at  C  until  the  ammeter  regis- 
ters full-load  current. 

The  important  temperatures  to  be  observed  are  those  of  the  coils, 
core,  and  room.  The  temperature  of  the  case  and  of  the  oil  may  ha 
observed  as  checks. 

The  determination  of  the  temperature  of  the  coil  may  be  made  by 
thermometer  or  by  naeasuremeut  of  resistance.  If  a  transformer  has 
remained  in  a  room  of  constant  temperature  many  hours,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature is  approximately  amiform  throughout,  ithermometer  measure- 
ment indicates  quite  accurately  the  temperature  of  the  windings.  If, 
however,  the  transformer  is  radiating  heat,  as  during  the  heat  run,  the 
actual  temperature  of  the-  copper  coils  will  be  much  greater  than  the  tem- 
perature of  surface  insulation. 

If  we  know  the  "  cold  "  resistance,  as  measured  under  the  first  of  the 
above  conditions,  and  the  temperature  of  the  coil  at  the  time  of  measure- 
ment, we  have  a  means  of  finding  the  "hot"  temperature  of  the  coil  by 
measuring  its  "  hot "  resistance.  The  rise  in  temperature  above  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  "cold"  resistance  was  measured,  may  be  deteiv 
mined  from  the  equation, 

Rk  =  Rt  [1  +  0.004  {x-tU, 

in  which  Rt  is  the  "cold  "  resistance,  Rx  is  the  " hot "  resistance,  and  x  -t 
is  the  rise  in  the  temperature  expressed  in  degrees  centigrade.  The  tem- 
perature coefficient  for  commercial  copper  wire  is  taken  as  0.004. 

If  the  room  temperature  differs  from  25^  C  the  observed  rise  in  tem- 
perature should  be  corrected  by  0.5  per  cent  for  each  degree  centigrade. 
Thus,  with  a  room  temperature  of  35°  C,  the  observed  irise  should  be  de- 
creased by  5  per  cent ;  and  with  a  room  temperature  of  15^  C,  the  observed 
rise  should  be  increased  by  5  per  cent. 

no.  Core-Loss  and  Exciting-Current  Test.  For  this  test, 
the  transformer  is  connected  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  ¥\^.  255, 
the  primary  being  left  on  open  circuit.  Theoretically  the  test 
may  be  carried  out  with   either  coil  connected  to  mains  of  the 


*NoTE.  The  impedance  voltage  of  a  transformer  is  the  electromo- 
tive force  which  must  be  applied  to  the  primary  coil  to  produce  full-load 
current  in  both  coils  when  the  secondary  coil  is  short-circuited.  This  volt- 
age is  from  2  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  of  the  rated  full-load  primary  voltage. 
Bee  article  112. 
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proper  voltage  and  frequency.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  better, 
from  the  standpoint  both  of  convenience  and  of  safety,  to  connect 
the  secondary  coil. 

The  electromotive  force  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  variable 
resistance  until  the  voltmeter  indicates  rated  secondary  voltage. 
The  ammeter  then  indicates  the  exciting  or  no-load  current;  and 
the  Wattmeter  indicates,  very  closely,  the  core  loss. 

III.  Resistance  of  Coils.  The  resistance  of  a  coil  of  a  trans- 
former may  be  measured  by  the  ordinary  drop-of -potential  method. 
This  method  consists  in  passing  through  the  coil  a  direct  current, 
the  value  of  which  is  noted  by  an  ammeter,  while  the  drop  of  po- 


Transformer 


Fig.   2.>5. 


tential  across  the  coil  is  measured  l)y  a  voltmeter.    Then  the  resist- 
E 


ance  is 


K  =  ^\  Knowing  the  resistance  of  the  coils,  we  can  de- 
termine the  drop  in  potential  due  to  resistance,  under  load.  This 
loss  of  electromotive  force  is  usually  expressed  in  per  cent  of  the 
electromotive  force  supplied  to  the  primary. 

112.  Impedance.  To  determine  the  impedance  voltage,  the 
transformer  is  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  25f).  As  the  imf)edance 
voltage  is  not  very  large— varying  from  2  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  of 
rated  primary  voltage  in  standard  transformers— a  much  more  ac- 
curately readable  deflection  of  the  voltmeter  will  be  obtained  if  the 
primary  coil  is  connected  to  the  mains.  As  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring  to  Fig.  256,  the  secondary  coil  is  short-circuited.  The  primary 
coil  is  connected,  in  series  wit^i  an  adjustable  resistance,  to  the  low- 
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tension  mains.  The  resistance  is  slowly  cut  out,  until  full-load 
current  flows  in  the  coil,  as  indicated  by  the  ammeter.  Then  the 
voltmeter  indicates  the  impedance  voltage.  This  should  be  ex- 
pressed  in  per  cent  of  the  normal  voltage  of  the  coil.  From  thi 
equation, 

E 


V  R'  +  eo^  P  ' 

the  primary  impedance,  inductance,  and  reactance  can  be  com- 
puted, provided  R  is  known. 

113.  Efficiency  Calculation.  The  efficiency  of  any  piece  of 
apparatus  at  a  given  load  is  equal  to  the  output  divided  by  the 
input.  The  input  is  equal  to  the  output  plus  the  losses.  The 
efficiency  may  then  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  t/io  output  to  ths 
output  plus  the  losses.     In  nearly  every  case  the  efficiency  can  be 

Variable  F<esis  -to.  nee 
AAAA/^ 


Tr  a.  ns  former 


Ammeter 

Fig.  256 

determined  more  accurately  by  measuring  the  losses,  and  then 
computing  the  efficiency  according  to  the  second  definition,  tlian 
by  attempting  to  measure  the  total  output  and  input,  and  then 
taking  their  ratio.  _ 

The  losses  in  a  transformer  are  discussed  in  article  102. 

Example.  A  given  5-K.W.  transformer  is  rated  at  2,000 
volts  primary,  and  '200  volts  secondary,  at  a  frequency  of  00  cycles 
per  second.     The  coil  resistances  are  found  by  measurement  to  be: 

Primary  coil  resistance 10.1  ohms. 

Secondary  coil  resistance 0.067  ohms. 

At  full  load: 

Full -load  currents  are; 

Primary  current 2.5  amperes. 

Secondary  current 26.0  amperes. 
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Core  loss,  as  determined  by  test 70  watts. 

Copper  losses  at  full-load  are: 

Primary  loss  =  R'1'2  =  10.1  x  (2.5)2  = 63  watts. 

Secondary  loss  =  R"I"2  =  0.067  X  (25)2  =.  .42  watts. 

Total  loss  at  full-load 175  watts. 

Full-load  output 5,000  watts. 

Full-load  intake 5,175  watts. 

Full-load  efficiency  5,000V 5,175  = 9().G  per  cent. 

At  half -load : 

Total  III-  loss 26  watts. 

Core  loss 70  watts. 

Total  loss 96  watts. 

Half-load  output 2,500  watts. 

Half -load  intake 2,596  watts. 

Half -load  efficiency,  2,500  -^  2,596= 96.3  per  cent. 

The  all -day  efficiency  of  a  transformer  is  the  ratio  of  the  out- 
put of  work  (watt-hours)  during  the  day  to  the  total  input  of  work 
(watt-hours).  The  usual  conditions  of  practice  will  be  met  if  the 
calculation  is  based  upon  5  hours  at  full  load,  and  19  hours  at  no  load. 

Output: 

5  hours  at  full  load  =  5  hours  X  5,000  watts  =25,000  watt-hours 

19  hours  at  zero  load  =  0  watt-hours 

Total  output  in  24  hours  =25,000  watt-liours 

Input: 

5  hours  at  full  load  =   5  hrs.  X  5,175  watts  =  25,875  watt-hours 
19  hours  at  zero  load  =  19  hrs.  X       70  watts  =   1,330  watt-hours 

The  zero  load  intake  is  but  very  little  more  than  core  loss, 
since  R'l'^  is  negligible  at  zero  load. 

Total  intake  in  24  hours  27,205  watt-hours 

All  day  efficiency  25,000  -f-  27,205  =  91.9  j)er  cent 

114.  Polarity  Test.  Transformers  are  generally  designed  so 
that  the  instantaneous  direction  of  flow  of  the  current  in  certain 
selected  leads  is  the  same  in  all  transformers  of  the  same  tyjx*. 
For  example,  the  transformer  shown  in  Fig.  257  is  designed  so 
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that  the  current  at  any  instant  flows  into  lead  A  and  out  of  lead  C. 
Such  transformers  run  properly  in  parallel  when  similar  primary 
and  secondary  leads  on  different  transformers  are  connected  to- 
gether. The  primaries  of  two  transformers  A  and  B  are  connected 
to  supply  mains,  the  connections  of  one  primary  being  made  with- 
out reference  to  the  connections  of 
[a        Pr/mary        b|        the  other.      It  is  desired  to  deter- 

mine  (Ist)  how  the  secondaries  are  to 
be  connected  in  parallel  to  supply 
current  to  one  and  the  same  receiv- 
ing circuit;  and  (2nd)  how  the  sec- 
ondaries are  to  be  connected  in  series 
to  supply  current  to  a  receiving  cir- 
cuit.    This  test  is  made  as  follows: 


U 


Connect  a  terminal  (say  a,  Fig.  258) 

of  the  secondary  of  one  transformer  to 

Seconcki/^^  one  terminal  c  of  the  secondary  of  the 

other  transformer.     Then  connect  two 

Fig.  2.'i7.  110-volt  lamps  in  series  (or  a  voltmeter) 

to  the  other  two  terminals  h  and  d.   If 

the  lamps  do  not  light  (or  if  the  voltmeter  gives  no  deflection),  then  (Ist) 

the  terminals  a  and  c  are  the  proper  ones  to  connect  together  to  one  service 

main;  and  the  terminals 

b  and  d  are  to  be  connect-     Supply  Mo/n 

ed  together  to  the  other 
service  main;  and  (2nd) 
the  terminals  a  and  c  are 
not  tlie  proper  ones  to  be 
connected  togetJier,  but  h 
and  c  are  properly  con- 
nected together  in  order 
to  connect  the  two  coils  in 
series,  the  other  two  ter- 
minals a  and  d  being  con- 
nected to  the  service 
mains. 

THE  ROTARY  CON= 
VERTER. 
115.     The   Rotary 
Converter  is  a  machine  for  converting  alternating  current  to  direct 
current,  or  viae  versa.     The  importance  that  such  machines  have 
now  assumed  in  the  electrical  industry  is  due  to  several  causes  : 


Fig.  258. 
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(tf)  Tt  is  necessary,  for  economic  reasons,  to  use  alternatinrr 
current  at  liigli  voltages  in  loner-distance  transmission,  as  explained 
in  article  4.  Therefore,  rotary  converters  are  required  for  chanor- 
intr  the  alternatincr  current  into  direct  current  for  use  in  electric 
railway  motors,  which  must  he  supplied  with  direct  current  from 
the  trolley  wire  at  points  at  a  distance  from  the  power  house. 

(/>•)  Rotary  converters  are  needed  for  charging  storage  bat- 
teries in  places  where  the  central  station  8Uj)plies  alternating  cur- 
rent, and  inverted  rotaries  are  necessary  for  factory  driving  witn 
alternating-current  motors  in  cases  where  direct  current  only  is 
supplied  by  central  stations. 

(r)  Direct  current  is  necessary  in  many  of  the  chemiQal  and 
electro- metallurgical  industries  such  as  the  electrolytic  reduction  of 
aluminum  from  its  ores,  the  electrolytic  refining  of  copper,  etc.  If 
alternating  current  is  generated  and  transmitted  to  these  establish- 
ments, it  must  be  converted  into  direct  current  before  it  can  be 
utilized. 

116.  Comparison  of  the  Rotary  Converter  and  the  Direct- 
Current  Dynamo.  In  general  appearance  and  construction,  the 
rotary  converter  resembles  the  direct-current  generator  very  closely. 
The  chief  outward  difference  is  the  addition  of  a  number 'of  col- 
lector rings  concentric  with  the  shaft  on  one  side  of  the  armature, 
and  the  commutator  is  very  much  larger  than  in  the  ordinary 
direct-current  generator.  Another  point  of  difference  is  in  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  including  yoke  and 
magnet  cores,  which  are  smaller  than  would  be  usual  or  desirable 
in  ordiiuiry  direct-current  generators. 

Under  the  usual  condition  of  running,  the  armature  is  driven, 
as  in  a  8imj)le  synchronous  motor,  by  alternating  current  supplied 
to  the  collector  rings  from  an  external  source.  While  so  revolv- 
ing direct  current  can  Iw  taken  from  brushes  bearing  U|)on  the 
commutator. 

The  current  in  the  arnuiture  of  a  rotary  converter  may  \hi 
thought  of  as  the  difference  Ix'tween  the  inflowing  alternating  cur- 
rents and  the  outflowing  direct  current.  The  average  value  of  the 
current  in  a  given  armature  conductor  is  therefore  smaller  in  value 
than  in  the  corresponding  direct-current  generator,  and  the  heat- 
ing effect  (HP)  is  correspondingly  less.     Furthermore,  the  luag- 
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netizing  action  of  the  inflowing  alternating  current  upon  the  arma- 
ture is  about  completely  neutralized  by  the  magnetizing  action  of 
the  outflowing  direct  current.  Therefore  a  larger  number  of 
smaller  conductors  may  be  wound  upon  a  given  armature  core,  if 
the  armature  is  to  be  used  for  a  rotary  converter,  than  would  be 
permissible  if  the  armature  were  to  be  used  for  a  direct-current 
generator.  That  is,  the  allowable  power  output  of  a  machine  of 
given  size  is  not  limited  to  so  small  a  value  if  the  machine  is  to  be 
used  as  a  polyphase  rotary  converter,  as  it  would  be  if  the  machine 
were  to  be  used  as  a  direct-current  generator. 

The  following  table  gives  the  power  ratings  which  a  machine 
that  would  be  rated  100- K.W.  if  used  as  a  direct -current  generator 
has,  when  it  is  used  as  a  single-phase,  three  phase,  two-phase  (four- 
ring),  and  six-phase  converter  respectively. 

TABLE  VI. 
Power  Ratings  of  Rotary  Converters  in  Kilowatts. 


Continuous- 
current 
dynamo. 
100 


Three- 
phase 
converter. 
132 


Four- 
ring 
converter. 
162 


Six- 
phase 
converter. 
192 


117.    To  Make  a  Direct=Current  Dynamo  into  an  Alternator. 

Consider  an  ordinary  bipolar*  direct-current  dynamo.  Imagine 
two  opposite  commutator  bars  of  the  machine  to  be  marked  a  and 
b  respectively  (see  Fig.  259).  Let  the  field  magnet  of  the  machine 
be  excited,  and  the  armature  be  driven  at  a  speed  of  11  revolutions 
per  second,  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction,  as  shown  by  the 
arrow.  At  a  given  instant  the  marked  bars  will  be  midway  between 
the  direct-current  brushes,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Let  us  call  the 
position  of  the  armature  at  this  instant  the  position  A,  Fig.  360, 
and  let  us  consider  the  way  in  which  the  electromotive  force  be- 
tween the  given  pair  of  commutator  bars  a  and  h  changes  as  the 
armature  rotates. 

(rt)  While  the  armature  is  making  the  first  quarter  of  a 
revolution  froin  the  A  position,  the  bars  will  move  until  bar  a 

♦Note.  The  following  discussion  applies  to  multipolar  machines 
also,  but  the  statements  are  much  simpler  when  limited  to  the  bipolar 
machine. 
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touches  tlie  +  brush  and  Imr  h  touches  the  -  hrusli;  and  iho 
electromotive  force  between  the  bars  will  jrrow  from  zero  to  the 
full  value,  K,  of  the  direct  electromotive  force  In'tween  the  brushes. 

(/.»)  AVhilo  the  armature  is  making  the  second  quarter  of  a 
revolution  from  the  A  ])Osition,  the  bars  will  move  until  they  are 
again  midway  between  the  direct-current  brushes;  and  the  electro- 
motive force  Ix^tween  the  bars  w  ill  drop  from  the  value  E  to  zero. 

(/•)  AVhile  the  armature  is  niaking  the  third  quarter  of  a 
revolution  from  the  A  position,  the  bars  will  move  until  bar  a 
touches  the  -  brush,  and  bar  h  touches  the  +  brush;  and  the 
electromotive  force  Iwtween  the  bars,  which  must  now  be  consid- 
ered as  negative,  will  grow  from 
zero  to  the  value  E.  /  /  u 

{d)     While  the  armature  is  /   /-^Brush 

making  the  fourth  quarter  of   a  ^---  ^—~'-  ^^ 

revolution  from  the  A  position,  /' ^       "^^ 

the  bars  will  move  until  they  are  /     , 

again  midway  between  the  direct-  /     / 

current  brushes;  and  the  electro-  A  ■■ 
motive  force  between  the  bars,  \  \ 
which  is  still  to  be  considered  as  \      \ 

negative,  will  drop  from  the  value  ^^ 

E  to  zero. 

These  successive  changes  of 
electromotive  force,  between  the  /    /■^SruSf) 

given  pair  a  h  of  commutator 
bars,  which  occur  duringono  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  armature,  are  shown  gra[)hically  in  Fig.  ^(JO. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  electromotive  force  between  the 
bars  a  and  h  is  an  alternating  electromotive  force,  and  that  this 
alternating  electromotive  force  {msses  through  a  cycle  of  values 
during  each  revolution  of  the  armature,  so  that  h^frttpieiirij  in 
equal  to  the  retool  utiouH  per  necotiil  of  the  annature  (for  the  case 
of  a  bipolar  machine). 

Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  the  alternating  electromotive  forc*e 
between  a  given  pair  of  commutator  bars  a  h  on  a  dinn-t- current 
dynamo  may  l)e  utiliwnl  for  the  prcMluction  of  alternating  current; 
or  the  direct-carreut  dynamo  may  be  made  into  an  alternator  by 
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providing  a  pair  of  insulated  metal  collecting  rings  connected  per- 
manently to  the  bars  a  and  h  respectively,  and  which  are  kept  in 
continuous  connection  with  an  outside  circuit  by  means  of  an 
auxiliary  pair  of  brushes,  that  is,  brushes  entirely  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  direct-current  brushes  before  mentioned. 

A  direct-current  dynamo  made  into  an  alternator  as  above  ex- 
plained, but  with  its  direct-current  brushes  and  commutator  kept 
intact,  is  called  a  rotary  converter ;  and  in  this  particular  case, 
where  two  collecting  rings,  only,  are  provided,  the  machine  is 
called  a  single=phase  rotary  converter.  AVhen  the  machine  is  pro- 
vided, as  explained  below,  with  three  collecting  rings,  four  collect- 
ing rings,  or  six  collecting  rings,  it  is  called  a  polyphase  rotary 
converter. 


/^/'rst       I    Second    j     Third     , 
^fievolutfo/f^  ^  Revolulionx  \Revofutlon\ 


Fourth   I 
^Revolutioii^ 


Fig.  260. 


ii8.  The  Three-Ring  Converter.  Three  equidistant  com- 
mutator bars  (/,  !?»,  and  e  (t  ig.  2(31)  of  a  direct-current  dynamo  are 
connected  to  three  collector  rings.  It  is  shown  later  in  this  dis- 
cussion  that  the  electromotive  force  between  bars  a  and  h  is, 
in  phase,  120^  ahead  of  the  electromotive  force  between  bars  h 
and  <?,  and  240^  ahead  of  the  electromotive  force  between  bars 
c  and  a.  Three  electromotive  forces  related  in  this  way  are  called 
three=phase  electromotive  forces;  and  a  direct-current  dynamo 
provided  with  three  slip-rings  as  specified,  is  called  a  three-phase 
or  three^ring  rotary  converter. 

up.  The  Four=Ring  Converter.  Four  equidistant  commu- 
tator bars  <f^  h^  a'  and  V  (Fig.  262)  of  a  direct-current  dynamo  are 
connected  to  four  collecting  rings.  Then  the  electromotive  force 
between  the  rings  a  and  a  is  at  its  zefo  value  when  the  electro- 
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.M 


motive  force  l)et\veeii  riiitrs  b  and  //  is  at  its  m-eatest  value,  or  vice 
Vifsii.  Two  electromotive  forces  related  in  this  way  are  called 
two-phase  electromotive  forces;  jiikI  a  direct-current  dynamo  pro- 
vided with  four  colU'ctiuiX  rinj^s  as 
specified,  is  called  a  two-phase  or, 
more  accurately,  a  four-ring  rotary 
converter.  ,"         *'-^     C[ 

I20.    The  Six-Ring  Converter.  /'      ^-'    """-^^^^x 

.....  /      ^^  ^^     \ 

oix  equidistant  commutator  bars  <^/,  /      /  gfi    /    ^^      ^ 

J,  r,^/, //,<•' (Fig.  203)  of  a  direct-  /     /       ,\^^^       \    \ 

current  dynamo,  are  connected  to  ^^       T"""^      ^       •      ' 

six  slip-rings.     Such  a  machine  is  *      *»        '^   o\v^       /      ' 

called  a  six-phase  or  six-ring  ro-  \     \                \        /     / 

tary  converter.    The  electromotive  n       ""-- d^      / 

force  between  the  rinfjs^^  and  a   is,  ^^^            -^X 

in  phase,  120"  ahead  of  the  electro-  /    / 

motive  force  between  rings  h  and  /   / 

//,  and  240^  ahead  of  the  electro-  y^^  o^^j 

motive  force  between  rings  c  and  <•' . 

Three  electromotive  forces  so  related  are  called  three-phase  electro- 


^ 


/      / 

J      I 


b  .y 


■--,   a'  ..''7 

Ki|f.  262.  Fig.  26a. 

motive  forces;  and  a  six-ring  rotary  onverter  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  supplied  with  three-phase  alternating  currents. 
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121.  Multipolar  Rotary  Converters.  The  foregoing  articles 
(117  to  120)  refer,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  a  bipolar  machine. 
In  the  case  of  a  multipolar  direct-current  dynamo,  having  j!>  field 
magnet  poles,  the  connections  of  the  n  rings  of  an  w-ring  converter 
are  as  follows: 

King  No.  1  is  connected  to  the  f  equidistant  commutator  bars 
which,  for  a  given  position  of  the  armature,  are  squarely  opposite 
to  the  centers  of,  say,  the  north  poles  of  the  field  magnet.  Let  d 
be  the  distance  between  the  commutator  bars  to  which  ring  No.  1 
is  connected.  Ring  No.  2  is  connected  to  the  f  equidistant  com- 
mutator bars  which  are  ^  of  d  ahead  of  the  bars  connected  to 
ring  No.  1;  ring  No.  3  is  connected  to  the  J*  equidistant  commu- 
tator bars  which  are  |  of  d  ahead  of  the  bars  connected  to  ring 
No.  1;  and  so  on. 

Example.  A  6-pole  direct -current  dynamo  with  72  commu- 
tator bars,  to  be  made  into  a  three-ring  converter,  would  have  ring 
No.  1  connected  to  commutator  bars  1,  25,  and  49;  ring  No.  2 
connected  to  commutator  bars  9,  33,  and  57;  and  ring  No.  3  con- 
nected to  commutator  bars  17,  41,  and  65. 

122.  Electromotive  Force  Relations  of  the  Rotary  Converter. 
Let  E  be  the  value  of  the  steady  electromotive  force  between  the 
direct-current  brushes  of  a  rotary  converter;  and  let  E.„  Ej,  E^,  Eg, 
be  the  effective  values  of  the  alternating  electromotive  force  be- 
tween adjacent  collecting  rings  of  a  2- ring,  3- ring,  4-ring,  and 
6-ring  rotary  converter,  respectively.  It  is  desired  to  find  the 
relationship  between  these  various  electromotive  forces. 

Helcrtionship  between  E  and  E^.     The  maximum  value  of 

the  alternating  electromotive  force  between  the  collecting  rings  of 

a   2-ring  converter,  occurs  at  the  instant  when  the  commutator 

bars  to  which  the  collecting  rings  are  connected  are  in  contact  with 

the  direct-current  brushes,  and  this  maximum  value  is,  of  course, 

equal  to  E.     Therefore  the  effective  value,  E.„  of  the  alternating 

electromotive  force  between  the  slip-rings  of  a  2-ring  converter  is 

E 
equal  to  — =.     That  is 


1/2 


^'  =  7r      .        (^^> 
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Relationship  heticeen  E.,  and  K,^.  The  discussion  of  the 
relationship  between  E.^  and  E3  will  be  carried  out  for  a  very  special 
case,  namely,  where  the  armature  has  18  conductors;  and  this 
special  discussion  will  lead  to  a  very  simple  tr  ^metrical  construc- 
tion which  will  easily  give  the  relationship  between  E.^,  E^,  E^,  and 
Eg,  and  will  also  show  the  phase  relations  of  the  various  electro- 
motive forces  of  a  8-ring,  of  a  4:-ring,  or  of  a  O-ring  converter. 

Fig.  264  represents  a  direct-current,  ring-wound  armature, 
having  18  conductors,  each  conductor,  of  course,  representing  a 
turn  of  wire.     Consider  the  conductor  a.     This  conductor  has  an 
alternating  electromotive 
force  induced  in  it  as  the 
armature  rotates.   Let  this 
alternating  electromotive 
force  (effective  value)  be 
represented  by  the  short 
line  a  in  Fig.  265. 

Consider  the  next 
following  conductor  h. 
The  alternating  electro- 
motive force  induced  in 
this  conductor  has  the 
same  value  as  that  induced  in  conductor  a,  but  is  helihnl  it  in  phase 

360° 
by  the  angle  -^rrr  =  20",  where  18  is  the  total  number  of  arma- 
ture conductors.     lx;t  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  conductor 
h  be  represented  by  the  short  line  h  in  Fig.  265. 

Similarly,  the  short  lines  r,  </,  e,j\  <j,  etc.,  in  Fig.  265,  rep- 
resent the  alternating  electromotive  forces  (effective  values)  in- 
duced in  the  conductors  r,  r/,  ^',/,  </,  etc. 

Consider  first  the  2-ring  converter.  Suppose  that  its  slip- 
ring  No.  1  is  connected  to  the  commutator  bar  which  is  l)etween 
conductors  r  and  «,  as  shown  in  Fig.  264;  then  its  other  slip-ring 
will  be  connected  to  the  bar  which  is  between  conductors  i  and  ?', 
and  the  alternating  electromotive  force  E,  between  these  two  slip- 
rings  will  be  the  vector  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  </,  h^  c,  rf, 
<j,/,  g,  A,  and  i  (Fig.   265),  as  shown  in   Fig.  266.     That  is,  E, 


Fig.  264 


Fig.  265. 
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(effective  value)  is  represented    by  the  diameter  of  the  polygon 
(circle)  in  Fig.  266. 

Consider  now  the  3-ring  converter.  Suppose  its  three  rings 
are  connected  as  shorn  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  and  3  in  Fig.  264. 
Then  the  electromotive  force  E'j,  between  rings  1  and  2  is  the 
vector  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  «,  i,  c,  <;/,  <?,  and /",  as  shown 
in  Fig.  266;  the  electromotive  force  E"3,  between  rings  2  and  3, 
is  the  vector  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  g,  h,  i,j,  k,  and  I,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  266,  and  the 
electromotive  force  E'".,  be- 
tween rings  3  and  1,  is  the 
vector  sum  of  the  electromotive 
forces  m,  )i,  0,2?,  «/,  and  /•,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  266. 

Therefore,  the  effective  value 
of  the  electromotive  force  E.^  be- 
tween the  two  rings  of  a  2-ring 
converter,  being  represented  by 
the  diameter  of  a  circle,  the 
effective  value  of  the  electro- 
motive force  E.„  between  any 
Fig.  266.  two  rings  of  a  3-ring  converter 

is  represented  by  a  120'"  chord 
jf  the  same  circle.     Therefore: 


V  -^    ^    E  . 


or,  using  the  value  of  E,  from  equation  39,  we  have: 


V=t^'^^  0.612  E. 

2      y2 


(40) 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  order  to  make  a  direct -current  ma- 
chine into  a  3-,  4-,  or  6-ring  converter,  the  number  of  armature 
conductors  must  be  divisible  by  the  number  of  rings.  Therefore, 
the  armature  shown  in  Fig.  264  is  not  suitable  for  a  4-ring  con- 
verter, although  it  is  suitable  for  a  6-ring  converter. 

General  Statement  of  Relationship  between  E.^^  E^^  E^,  and 
E^.     The  foregoing  discussion  shows  that  if  the  effective  value  of 
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E,  is  represented  by  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  then  the  elTeetive 
value  of  E,  is  represented  by  a  120'  chord,  the  effective  value  of  E^ 
is  represented  by  a  IK)  chord,  and  the  effective  value  of  E,_  is  repre- 
sented by  a  ()(V  chord  of  the 
same  circle.  This  is  shown 
in  Figs.  266,  267,  and  268. 
From  Fig.  267,  we  have : 

E. 


E.  = 


or,  substituting  the  value  of 
E,  frou)  equation  3*),  we 
have: 


IK 

E.  =  -^-X — ^ 
V  2      I  2 


E 

9 


(41) 


From  Fig.  268  we  have; 
1 


E.   = 


E.; 


Fif?.  l.'<>7. 


or,  substituting  the  value  of  E,  from  equation  3it,  we  have: 

(42) 


E. 


ix 


JL  =.  0.854E. 
1/2 


Summary  of  Electro- 
motive Force  Relations  of 
the  Rotary  Converter.      Let 

E  be  the  electromotive  force 
between   the  direct-current 
I)ru8he8    of    a   rotary    con 
verter ;  then, 


E.^  0.707  El 
E",  -=  0.()12  E 
E,  =  0.500  E  " 
E.  =  0.354  E 


(43) 


in  which  E„  E„  E„and  E,., 
are  the  efTective  values  of  the 
alternating  electromotive 
force  between  adjacent  col- 
lecting rings  on  a  2-ring,  3-ring,   4-ring,  and   O-ring  converter 
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respectively,  and  E  is  the  steady  value  of  the  electromotive  force 
between  the  direct-current  brushes  in  each  case. 

ExaiH/ples.  A  rotary  converter  is  to  deliver  direct  current  at 
500  volts. 

(a)  It  must  ibe  supplied  with  single-phase  alternating  current  at 
353.5  volts,  effective,  if  it  is  a  2-ring  converter. 

(6)  It  must  be  supplied  with  three-phase  currents  at  306  volts  effec- 
tive between  each  pair  of  the  three  supply  mains,  if  the  coAverter  is  a 
3-ring  converter. 

(c)  It  must  be  supplied  with  two-phase  currents  over  four-wire 
supply  mains  with  250  volts  effective  between  mains  connected  to  adjacent 
collector  rings,  or  353.5  volts  effective  between  mains  connected  to  oppo- 
site collector  rings,  if  the  converter  is  a  4-ring  converter. 

{d)  It  must  be  supplied  with  six-phase  currents  over  six-wire  sup- 
ply mains,  with  177  volts  effective  between  the  mains  connected  to 
adjacent  collector  rings;  or  with  306  volts  effective  between  the  mains  con- 
nected to  rings  1  and  3;  or  with  353.5  volts  effective  between  the  mains 
connected  to  opposite  collector  rings. 
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MACHINERY- 
PART  V. 


123.  Modification  of  Theoretical  Voltage  Ratios  in  Actual 
Machines.  The  theoretical  ratios  of  alternating'  to  direct-current 
voltage  are  not  always  found  to  bold  good  in  practice.  This  is 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  chief  among  which  are  :  the  deviation 
of  the  generator  voltage  from  a  sine  wave,  the  voltage  drop  in  the 
armature  windings,  the  position  of  the  direct-current  brushes  on 
the  commutator,  and  the  degree  of  field  excitation. 

As  the  direct-current  voltage  at  the  commutatof  brushes, 
neglecting  the  resistance  drop  111  in  the  converter,  is  e(jual  to  the 
maximum  instantaneous  voltage  between  opposite  collector  rings, 
a  flat-top  wave  gives  a  higher  ratio  {i.e.,  lower  direct-current  volt- 
age), and  a  peaked  wave  a  lower  ratio  (/.<'.,  higher  direct-current 
voltage),  for  tbe  same  impressed  alternating-current  voltage.  More- 
over, the  shape  of  the  electromotive  force  wave  impressed  by  thci 
generator  upon  the  converter,  is  modi  fled  by  the  form  of  the  counter 
electromotive  force  wave  of  the  converter.  Hence,  a  short  pole  arc 
of  the  converter,  producing  a  peaked  wave  of  counter  electromotive 
force,  tends  to  lower  the  direct-current  voltage,  and  a  long  pole  are 
tends  to  raise  the  direct-current  voltage,  for  the  same  impresstni 
alternating  voltage. 

A  displacement  of  the  brushes  from  the  neutral  point  decreases 
the  direct-current  voltage  for  a  given  alternating-current  voltage, 
the  variation  in  extreme  cases  amounting  to  several  |)er  cent. 

Over-excitation  of  the  field  magnet  may  increase  the  direct- 
current  voltage  one  or  two  per  cent;  while  with  under-excitation. 
i.e.,  with  lagging  current,  the  direct-current  voltage  may  \ye  de- 
creased one  or  two  per  cent  for  a  given  alternating  current  voltage. 
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Under  average  conditions  of  full-load  operation,  the  standard 
types  of  converters  have  ratios  altentating -current  voltage  -j- 
direct-current  voltage^  approximately  as  given  below : 


TABLE  VII. 

Voltage  Ratios  of  Rotary  Converters. 


Percentage  pole  arc : 


50  67 

per  cent.   i)er  cent. 


74  80 

per  cent,    per  cent. 


{  550-volt, 
Three-phase,  \  2oO-volt, 

( 125-volt, 

(  650-volt, 
Two-phase,    \  250-volt, 

(  125-volt, 


67 

67.5 

68 

78 

79 

79.5 


6.3 

63.5 

63.8 

73.5 

74 

74.5 


62 

62.5 

63 

72.5 

73 

73.5 


61.5 

62 

62.5 

72 

72.5 

73 


In  the  normal  operation  of  the  rotary  converter — namely, 
when  furnishing  direct  current,  the  drop  in  the  armature  reduces 
the  direct-current  voltage.  When  run  as  an  inverted  converter, 
*.«.,  when  delivering  alternating  current,  direct  current  being  fed 
to  the  brushes,  the  drop  is  on  the  alternating  side;  consequently 
the  voltage  ratio  of  a  converter  is  lower  when  it  is  run  inverted. 

For  preliminary  calculations  where  the  data  of  operation  are 
not  known,  the  following  voltage  ratios  may  be  used  with  mo3t 
standard  converters : 

For  two-phase,  74; 
For  three-phase,  64.5. 

In  operating  rotary  converters,  it  is  customary  to  make  allowance 
for  the  departure  of  the  actual  voltage  ratio  from  the  normal  ratio. 
The  amount  of  the  allowance  to  be  made  cannot  always  be  pre- 
determined; but  any  ordinary  departure  from  the  theoretical  volt- 
age may  be  easily  compensated  for  by  using  transformers  provided 
with  taps  on  the  secondary  windings  which  will  permit  a  voltage 
change  of  about  5  per  cent. 

124.  Current  Relations  of  the  Rotary  Converter.  The  rotary 
converter,  as  ordinarily  used  to  convert  alternating  current  to 
direct  current,  behaves  as  a  synchronous  motor  in  so  far  as  its 
intake  of  alternating  current  or  currents  is  concerned.  In  the 
case  of  the  synchronous  motor  with  a  given  belt  load,  the  intake 
of  alternating  current  varies  with  the  degree  of  field  excitation, 
the  intake  of  current  being  a  minimum  for  a  certain  field  excita- 
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tion,  and  the  power  factor  nearly  unity  (see  article  74).  In  the 
case  of  the  rotary  converter,  also,  the  intake  of  alternating  current 
or  currents  is  a  niinimuni,  and  its  power  factor  is  unity  for  a  cer- 
tain field  excitation,  the  direct -current  output  of  power  l»eing 
given.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  a  definite  relation  between 
the  direct-current  I  delivered  by  the  converter,  and  the  ejf'cctiiv 
value  of  the  alternating  current  flowing  in  at  each  collecting 
ring.     In  fact, 

I,  =  1.414  1 1 
I3  -=  0.943  1 
I^  =  0.707  I 
I,  =  0.471  1 


(44) 


in  which  T„  I.„  I^,  and  I,,  are  the  effective  values  of  the  alternating 
current  entering  at  each  collector  ring  of  a  2-ring,  8-ring,  4-ring, 
or  6-ring  converter,  respectively;  and  I  is  the  direct  current  deliv- 
ered by  the  converter.  These  equations  44  are  l)ased  on  the 
assumption  that  the  converter  has  unity  power  factor  as  above 
pointed  out,  and  that  the  intake  of  jx)wer  is  equal  to  the  output  of 
power,  i.e.y  the  losses  of  power  in  the  machine  are  ignored. 

The  method  of  deriving  equations  44  will  be  sufficiently  indi- 
cated  by  deriving  the  first  two,  namely,  the  equations  for  I,  and  I3. 

Derivation  of  the  Equation  for  /^.  The  direct-current  out- 
put of  power  from  the  converter  is  EI,  E  being  the  electromotive 
force  between  the  direct-current  brushes,  and  I  being  the  direct 
current  delivered.  The  intake  of  power  is  EJ^  X  jwwer  factor; 
but  since  the  power  factor  is  supposed  to  he  unity,  the  intake  of 
power  is  simply  EJ.^.    Therefore,  ignoring  losses  of  power,  we  have: 

E,I,  =  EI 

But       E^  =  0.707  E,  by  the  first  of  equations  48,  so  that  EJ,  = 
0.707E  X  I,  =  EI. 

Hence  0.707  13=1; 

or,  \  =  1.414  I. 

Derivation  (f  the  E  quation  for  /,.  The  direct -current  out- 
put of  power  is  EI,  and  the  intake  of  jM)wcr  is  V  H  EJ^,  the  |)ower 
factor  l^eing  unity;  that  is,  the  |)ower  delivered  by  thrt>epha8e 
supply  mains  is  equal  to  \  3  times  the  voltage  between  mains 
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times  tlie  current  in  eaclwmain,  as  explained  in  article  41).     There 
fore,  ignoring  power  losses  in  the  machine,  we  have: 

v/8  ^X  =  EI. 

But       E3  =  0.G12  E,  according  to  the  second  of  equations  43,  so 

that  1/3   EJ,  =  VS    X  0.012  X  EL,  =  EI. 

Hence  VS    X  0.612  I,  =  I; 

or,  I3  =  0.943  I. 

Jiicamples.  A  rotary  converter  delivers  500  amperes  of 
direct  current,  the  field  excitation  being  adjusted  so  that  the  intake 
of  alternating  current  may  be  a  minimum. 

(ft)  If  this  converter  is  a  2-ring  converter,  it  must  be  supplied  with 
707  amperes  of  alternating  current  from  single-phase  mains. 

{h)  If  this  converter  is  a  H-ring  converter,  it  must  be  supplied  with 
three-phase  currents  "from  three-wire  mains,  with  471.5  amperes  effective 
in  each  main. 

(c)  If  this  converter  is  a  4-riug  converter,  it  must  be  supplied  with 
two-phase  curreuts  from  four-wire  supply  maius,  with  353.5  amperes  eflTec- 
tive  in  each  main. 

(d)  'If  this  converter  is  a  6-ring  converter,  it  must  be  supplied  with 
six-phase  curreuts  from  six-wire  mains,  with  235.5  amperes  effective  in 
each  main. 

125.  Possible  Uses  of  the  Rotary  Converter.  The  uses  of 
the  rotary  converter  are  as  follows: 

[a^  Direct-Current  Generator  or  Motor.  The  rotary  con- 
verter may  be  used  as  a  direct-current  generator  or  niotor,  in  which 
cases  the  collector  rings  are  not  used,  but  the  macliine  must  be 
provided  with  a  pulley. 

(/>)  Alternating-C nrrent  Generator  or  Synch ro7ious  Motor. 
The  machine  may  be  driven  by  belt  and  used  to  deliver  alternating 
currents  from  its  collector  rings  as  an  ordinary  alternator;  or  the 
macliine  may  be  supplied  through  its  collector  rings  with  alternat- 
ing currents,  and  may  be  driven  as  an  ordinary  synchronous  motor 
delivering  mechanical  power  to  drive  machinery.  In  either  case 
the  direct  current  for  exciting  the  field  magnet  may  be  taken  from 
the  commutator  of  the  machine,  or  from  a  separate  direct-current 
dynamo  (exciter). 
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(c)  Double-Current  Generator.  The  rotary  converter  may 
be  driven  by  belt,  and  used  to  deliver  both  direct  current  and  alter- 
nating current  from  commutator  and  collector  rings,  respectively. 
When  so  used,  the  machine  is  called  a  doubleKJurrent  generator. 

(d)  RpAjular  Rotary  Converter.  The  machine  may  be  driven 
as  a  synchronous  motor  taking  alternating  current  from  supply 
mains,  and  delivering,  not  mechanical  power,  but  electrical  power 
in  the  form  of  direct  current  from  its  commutator.  When  so  used, 
the  machine  is  called  a  rotary  converter.  This  is  the  most  fre- 
quent use  of  the  machine.  The  rotary  converter  does  not  require 
a  pulley. 

(e)  Inverted  Rotary  Converter.  The  machine  may  be 
driven  as  a  direct-current  motor  taking  current  from  direct-current 
supply  mains  through  its  commutator,  and  delivering,  not  mechan- 
ical power,  but  electrical  power  in  the  form  of  alternating  currents 
from  its  collector  rings.  When  so  used,  the  machine  is  called  an 
inverted  rotary  converter;  it  does  not  require  a  ])ulley. 

126.  Behavior  of  the  Regular  Rotary  Converter.  When 
used  to  convert  alternating  current  to  direct  current,  the  rotary 
converter  is  a  synchronous  motor  in  so  far  as  its  relations  to  the 
alternating-current  supply  are  concerned;  and  the  machine  exhib- 
its all  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  synchronous  motor,  as  described 
in  article  74.  Thus,  with  under-excited  field  magnet,  the  rotary 
converter  takes  an  unduly  large  amount  of  alternating  current 
from  the  supply  mains  at  a  low  power  factor.  As  the  field  exci- 
tation is  increased,  the  intake  of  alternating  current  decreases  (for 
given  output  of  direct-current  power),  and  the  power  factor  in- 
creases. For  a  certain  degree  of  field  excitation  the  power  factor 
is  nearly  unity,  and  the  alternating  current  or  Currents  delivere<l 
to  the  machine  are  in  phase  with  the  alternating  electromotive 
forces  between  the  supply  mains.  When  the  Held  magnet  is  over- 
excited,  the  alternating  currents  supplied  to  the  converter  are 
ahead  of  the  alternating  electromotive  forces  in  phase,  as  explained 
in  article  74,  and  the  power  factor  is  less  than  unity. 

The  rotary  converter  may  be  started  exactly  as  an  ordinary 
synchronous  motor,  as  described  in  article  71;  or  it  may  be  started 
by  supplying  direct  current  to  the  commutator  end  of  the  machine, 
and  startincr  the  converter  as  a  shunt-wound  direct-current  motor, 
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the  alternating-current  main-switcli  being  open.  This  method  is 
the  one  generally  used  where  direct  current  is  available  for  starting 
purposes.  In  some  cases  the  direct  current  is  obtained  from  an- 
other converter  already  in  operation,  or  from  a  small  storage  bat- 
tery which  may  be  at  hand.  Sometimes  a  small  motor-generator 
set,  consisting  of  an  induction  motor  coupled  to  a  direct-current 
generator,  is  installed  to  supply  current  for  the  starting  of  one  or 
more  converters  in  a  station. 

In  the  case  of  the  latter  method  of  starting,  the  fields  should 
be  fully  excited  by  closing  the  field  switch  first,  and  there  should 
be  a  resistance  in  series  with  the  armature  when  the  motor  switch 
is  closed.  Failure  to  excite  the  field  may  cause  the  converter  to 
increase  its  speed  to  a  dangerous  extent,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a 
direct-current  shunt  motor  with  excessively  weak  field,  for  in  start, 
ing  the  converter  from  the  direct-current  end,  it  is  not  running  as 
a  synchronous  motor  but  as  a  simple  shunt  direct-current  motor. 

The  operation  of  starting  is  then  as  follows: 

(1)  >See  that  the  alternating-current  main  switch  is  open. 

(2)  Close  the  field  switch. 

(3)  Leave  the  starting  resistance  in  circuit  with  the  armature,  and 
then  close  the  main  switch. 

(4)  When  normal  speed  is  reached,  cut  out  the  starting  rheostat, 
and  vary  the  field  strengtli  until  the  synchronizing  device  shows  that  the 
converter  is  in  synchronism  with  the  generator. 

(5)  Close  the  main  alternating-current  switch  when  the  synchron- 
izing device  shows  that  the  rotary  converter  is  in  step  with  the  alternat- 
ing-current supply. 

If  the  converter  is  furnished  with  a  shunt  winding  only,  adjust  the 
field  to  give  minimum  alternating-current  input. 

.If  the  converter  has  a  series  winding  also,  the  shunt  field  should  be 
adjusted  to  give  at  no  load  the  direct-current  no-load  voltage  at  which  it 
is  rated. 

When  a  rotary  converter  is  started  as  a  direct -current  motor, 
it  is  easy  to  bring  the  machine  into  operation  with  a  particular 
direct-current  brush  or  set  of  brushes  ixiHttive.  AVhen,  however, 
the  machine  is  self-started  as  an  alternating-current  motor,  a  par- 
ticular  direct-current  brush  or  set  of  brushes  may  be  positive  or 
negative  according  to  the  direction  of  the  last  pulse  of  alternating 
current  just  before  the  machine  jumps  into  synchronism.  There- 
fore, when  several  rotary  converters  are  to  supply  direct  current  to 
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common  bus  bars,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  polarity 
of  a  given  machine  is  correct  before  it  is  connected  to  the  buB  bars. 
The  armature  of  a  l)elted  dynamo  or  motor  is  always  c^iused 
by  the  belt  to  shift  slowly  to  and  fro  endwise  in  its  l)earin<^8,  thus 
entirely  ol)viatin<T  the  uneven  wearing  away  of  the  commutator  in 


KIk.  ::0.». 

grooves  where  the  brnshes  rub.  The  rotary  converter,  however, 
tends  to  rnii  without  end -play,  and  some  siK^cial  end-play  device 
is  nwessary.  The  simplest  is  an  electromagnet  mounttnl  opjK)- 
site  to  the  end  of  the  rotary-converter  shaft.  This  electromagnet 
is  excittnl  alK)ut  ten  times  |)er  minute,  and  on  each  occasion  gives 
an  endwise  pull  on  the  shaft,  causing  the  desired  endwise  move- 
ment of  the  latter.  A  mechanical  end-play  device  now  much  used 
consists  of  a  steel  ball  which  plays  l)etween  the  flat  end  of  the 
shaft  and  an  inclined  runway  in  a  steel  plate  mounted  opposite  to 
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the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  backed  by  a  spring  that  allows  the  steel 
plate  to  yield  inore  or  less  when  the  shaft  strikes  it  in  its  to-and. 
fro  motion. 

Fig.  269  shows  a  300-kilowatt,  three-phase  (3-ring)  rotary 
converter  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  It  has  a  6-pole 
field  magnet  and  six  sets  of  direct -current  brushes,  each  set  having 


Fig.  270. 

eight  single  brushes.  Its  rated  speed  is  500  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  with  a  six-pole  field,  gives  a  frequency  of  25  cycles 
per  second.  The  three  collector  rings  are  mounted  on  the  arma- 
ture shaft  on  the  end  opposite  to  the  commutator.  It  can  be  seen 
from  the  figure  that  the  commutator  is  larger  in  comparison  with 
the  size  of  the  machine  than  is  usual  in  an  ordinary  direct-current 
generator.     Each  collector  ring  has  three  brushes  bearing  upon  it 
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in  order  to  j)ernnt  of  the  delivery  to  the  machine  of  the  very  large 
alternating  currents  from  the  supply  mains.  The  use  of  three 
brushes  on  each  collector  ring  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  one  broad 
brush,  inasmuch  as  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  rings  narrow  to  save 
sjwce.  This  machine  is  rated  at  550  volts  between  its  direct-cur- 
rent brushes,  so  that  the  full-load  direct-current  output  is  300,000 
watt«  divided  by  550  volts,  or  540  amperes.  Therefore,  on  the 
assumption  of  unity  power  factor  and  100  ])er  cent  etticiency,  as 
explained  in  article  124,  the  alternating  current  entering  at  each 
collector  ring  is  540  amjieres  X  0.043  =  515  amj)eres  effective; 


Fig.  271. 

and  the  effective  voltage  l>etween  collector  rings  is  550  volts 
X  0.012*  -^'-  330  volts.  The  alternating-current  jKiwer  HUpplied 
to  the  machine  is: 

l/3  X  336  volts  X  515  amperes  =  300,(KK)  watts. 
Fig.  270  shows  a  500-kilowatt  three-phase  rotary  converter 
manufactured  by  the  Westinghouse  Comjwny.  It  is  provided  with 
an  induction  motor  for  separate  starting,  as  descriUnl  in  article  71. 
The  armature  of  the  rotary  converter  and  the  "squirrel  cage" 
rotor  of  the  induction  motor  are  shown  in  Fig.  271.     The  field  of 

*tieee<iuutiuu  40. 
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the  rotary  converter  has  18  poles,  and  the  speed  of  the  machine  is 

400  revolutions  per  minute,  thus  giving  a  frequency  of  60  cycles 

per  second  (7,200  alternations  per  minute).      In   Fig.  271  the 

radial  connecting  wires  from  the  armature  winding  to^the  collector 

rings  are  visible  at  the  end  of  the  armature  next  to  the  collector 

rings.     There  are  27  of  these  connectors,  each  ring  being  connected 

18 
to  9  (=  ~y)  equidistant  points  of  the  armature  winding. 


Fig.  272. 

Fig.  272  shows  a  three-phase  rotary  converter  manufactured 
by  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  the  rotary  converter  from  the  direct-current 
generator  are  here  especially  prominent — namely,  the  large  com- 
mutator and  great  brush  contact  area,  the  comparatively  large  col- 
lector rings,  and  the  relatively  small  magnetic  system. 

137.  Hunting  of  the  Rotary  Converter.  A  rotary  converter 
(regular),  being  a  synchronous  motor  in  relation  to  its  alternating- 
current  supply,  has  a  tendency  to  hunt,  as  explained  in  article 
72.  A  rotary  converter,  however,  having  no  pulley  and  not  being 
mechanically  connected  to  machinery,  is  much  more  sensitive  in 
responding  to  the  pulsations  of  an  engine  or  to  other  causes  of  hunt- 
ing than  is  a  synchronous  motor  delivering  mechanical  power. 
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The  bunting  oscillations  of  a  synchronous  motor  are  alwiiys 
due  to  external  disturbances,  that  is,  to  disturbances  originating 
outside  of  the  alternating-current  generator,  the  line,  and  the  syn- 
chronous motor. 

A  sudden  diange  of  load  on  the  synchronous  motor,  for  ex- 
ample, is  followed  by  a  series  of  oscillations.  Whether  or  not  the 
oscillations  due  to  a  certain  change  of  load  give  rise  to  trouble, 
de[)ends  largely  upon  the  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  transmis- 
sion line,  and  upon  the  frequency.  The  greater  the  resistance 
and  reactance  of  the  transmission  line,  the  greater  the  trouble 
from  hunting;  and  at  high  frequencies  the  trouble  from  hunting 
is  much  greater  than  at  low  frequencies.  Thus  a  25 -cycle rotary 
converter  gives  no  serious  trouble  from  hunting  if  the  line  resist- 
ance and  reactance  are  not  excessively  high^  whereas  a  60-cycle 
rotary  converter  is  more  likely  to  give  trouble  unless  s{)ecial  pro- 
vision is  made  to  diminish  hunting  as  explaine<l  Ijelow. 

A  periodic  variation  in  the  8j)eed  of  the  engine  driving  the 
alternator  from  which  a  rotary  is  supplied  with  alternating  current, 
produces  very  troublesome  hunting  when  this  variation  of  s|>eed  is 
in  rhythm  with  the  hunting  oscillations.  This  class  of  hunting  is 
obviated  by  increasing  the  fly-wheel  cajiacity  of  the  engine,  or  by 
changing  the  resistance  or  reactance  of  the  transmission  lines.  The 
latter  method  changes  the  rhythm  of  the  hunting  oscillations  and 
thereby  does  away  with  the  coincidence  of  rhythm,  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  excessive  hunting  oscillations  due  to  engine  ])ulsations. 

The  hunting  oscillations,  once  started,  usually  reach  their 
maximum  under  given  conditions  in  a  few  minutes'  time,  so  that 
serious  trouble  due  to  hunting,  such  as  the  dropping  out  of  step  of 
the  rotary,  or  excessive  sjuirking  at  the  commutator,  usually  occurs 
soon  after  the  hunting  Ix-gins. 

Hunting  is  more  troublesome  when  the  field  of  the  rotary  con 
verter  is  over-excited  so  as  to  take  leading  currents,  than  when  the 
excitation  is  such  as  to  give  either  unity  power  factor  or  lagging 
currents.  • 

The  amount  of  hunting  or  pulsation  of  a  rotary  converter  is 
approximately  the  same  at  all  loads,  from  no-load  to  over-load. 

Hunting  is  more  troublesome  when  several  rotaries  are  sup- 
plied from  an  alternating-current  generator,  than  when  a  single 
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rotary  converter  is  supplied,  unless  there  are  sliort  lengths  of  alter- 
nating-current mains  between  them,  or  unless  the  converters  sup- 
ply direct  current  in  parallel  to  the  same  direct-current  mains. 

Hunting,  whether  due  to  engine  pulsations,  or  to  momentary 
outside  disturbance,  such  as  sudden  change  of  load  or  momentary 
short  circuit,  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  massive  copper 
bridges  or  frames  extending  partly  over  the  pole  faces,  as  shown  in 


Fi^.   '2T6. 

Figs.  151  and  177.  A  more  effective  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  273.  A  number  of  holes  or  channels  are  provided  in  each 
pole  tip.  In  these  holes. or  channels  heavy  copper  conductors  A 
and  B  are  placed,  and  these  conductors  are  short-circuited  by  being 
connected  at  the  ends  by  the  bars  C  C.  These  copper  frames 
diminish  hunting  oscillations  by  means  of  the  following  action: 

When  a  machine  is  hunting,  the  magnetic  flux  from  poJe-face  to  arma- 
ture core  is  shifted  forwards  and  backwards  over  the  pole-face,  and  this 
shifting  flux  induces  electromotive  forces  iu  the  copper  frames,  these  elec- 
tromotive forces  produce  currents  which  oppose  the  shifting  of  the  flux, 
and  thereby  oppose  the  hunting  oscillations. 

A  rotary  converter  having  solid  cast-steel  pole  pieces  has  little 
or  no  tendency  to  hunt.  The  action  of  the  solid  poles  is  the  same 
as  the  action  of  the  massive  copper  conductors  shown  in  Fig,  278. 
The  use  of  solid  poles,  however,  leads  to  excessive  eddy-current 
losses;  hence  solid  poles  are  not  considered  desirable. 

128.  Inverted  Rotaries.  When  a  rotary  converter  is  used  to 
convert  a  direct  current  into  an  alternating  current,  takingr  direct 
current  in  at  the  ^commutator  and  delivering  alternating  current 
at  the  collector  rings,  it  is  called  an  inverted  rotary  converter. 
While  the  rotary  converter  is  generally  used  to  convert  alternating 
current  into  direct  current,  it  sometimes  happens  that  inverted  con- 
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verters  are  desirable.  For  example,  in  a  low-teusiou  direct-current 
system,  a  district  remote  from  the  central  station  may  be  su'pplied 
with  current  by  converting  direct  current  to  alternating  current  at 
the  station  (by  means  of  inverted  rotaries);  then,  by  step-up  trans- 
formers,  raising  the  voltage  to  a  high  value,  and  transmitting  it  as 
high-tension  alternating  current;  and  finally,  at  the  distant  point, 
reconverting  it  (using  step-down  transformers)  to  direct  current. 
Again,  in  a  station  containing  direct-current  generators  for  short- 
distance  supply,  and  alti'rnators  for  long-distuncti  siij)j)ly,  the  con- 
verter may  be  used  us  the  connecting  link  to  shift  the  load  from 
the  direct  to  the  alternating  generators,  or  conversely.  The  ma- 
chine which  is  used  for  shifting  the  load  in  this  way  is  caused  to 
operate  as  a  regular  rotary  or  as  an  inverted  rotaiy  aeeording  to 
the  demand  for  direct  current  or  alternating  current. 

The  behavior  of  an  inverted  rotary  converter  is  different  in 
many  resjxicts  from  the  performance  of  the  same  machine  when 
used  as  a  regular  rotary  converter.  When  converting  from  alter- 
nating current  to  direct  current,  the  speed  of  the  converter  is 
rigidly  fixed  by  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  current  supplie<l 
to  it,  and  cannot  be  varied  by  altering  its  field  excitation;  this 
would  merely  change  the  j)hase  difference  between  the  alternating 
electromotive  force  and  current  supplied  to  the  machine,  and  hence 
the  power  factor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  synchronous  motor.  When 
converting  from  direct  current  to  alternating  current,  however,  the 
8])eed  of  the  converter,  as  in  a  direct-current  motor,  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  applied  direct-current  voltage,  and  will  also  depend 
upon  the  field  excitation.  The  effect  of  weakening  the  field  is  to  in- 
crease the  s^KJed,  and  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  field  is  to 
decrease  the  speed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  siiould  be 
little  or  no  series  field  winding  provided  on  an  invertetl  rotary  con- 
verter, as  it  will  change  in  speed  under  load  and  deliver  alternat- 
ing currents  at  a  variable  frequency.  If  the  field  becomes  greatly 
weakened,  an  inverted  rotary  converter  may  reach  a  dangerously 
high  speed  before  the  attendant  has  time  to  prevent  it,  and  the 
armature  of  the  machine  may  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  e-xcessively 
large  centrifugal  forces. 

Changing  the  field  excitation  of  an  inverted  rotary  converter 
will  not  change  the  voltage  of  the  alternating  current,  Urause  the 
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ratio  of  transformation  in  a  given  converter  is  fixed;  changing  the 
field  strength  merely  causes  a  change  in  the  sjpeed  of  the  rotary. 

The  voltage  of  the  alternating  current  may  be  changed  by 
changing  the  voltage  of  the  applied  direct  current,  or  it  may  be 
varied  by  using  alternating-current-potential  regulators  as  de- 
scribed later. 

An  inverted  rotary  being  an  alternating-current  generator, 
the  field  strength  depends  upon  the  intensity  and  phase  relation  of 
the  alternating  current;  thus  a  lagging  current  reduces  the  field 
strength,  and  hence  increases  the  speed  and  frequency;  whereas  a 
leading  current  increases  the  field  strength,  and  thus  decreases  the 
speed  and  frequency.  Again,  if  the  alternating-current  side  of  an 
inverted  rotary  converter  delivers  large  lagging  currents  to  induc- 
tive receiving  circuits,  the  demagnetizing  action  of  the  lagging 
currents  on  the  field  may  result  in  a  dangerously  high  s])eed.  In 
operating  inverted  rotary  converters,  therefore,  especially  when 
they  are  liable  to  be  overloaded  on  the  alternating-current  side,  as 
in  the  starting  of  synchronous  or  induction  motors  supplied  from 
the  inverted  rotary,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  field 
excitation  is  always  great  enough  to  prevent  excessive  speeds. 
When  used  for  the  above  purpose,  special  speed-limiting  devices 
should  be  used. 

A  method  used  by  the  Westinghouse  Company  to  prevent 
this  tendency  of  the  inverted  rotary  converter  to  race,  is  as  follows: 

The  converter  is  separately  excited  by  a  small  direct-current  gener- 
ator mechanically  connected  to,  and  driven  by,  it.  Tlie  speed  of  the  ex- 
citer will  therefore  change  witlx  every  change  in  the  speed  of  tlie  inverted 
rotary.  The  magnetic  circuit  (magnet  cores, yoke^ etc.,)  and  magnet  coils 
of  the  exciter  are  so  designed  that  its  armature  can  generate  normal  volt- 
age when  the  machine  is  being  worked  at  a  point  considerably  below  the 
"  knee  "  of  the  saturation  curve.  Any  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  exciter 
will  therefore  cause  a  great  increase  in  its  voltage.  If  then  the  speed  of 
the  inverted  rotary  converter  increases,  the  voltage  of  the  exciter  imme- 
diately increases  and  strengthens  the  field  of  the  converter,  thus  checking 
its  tendency  to  race. 

The  same  result  is  attained  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 

but  in  a  different  manner,  as  follows: 

A  kind  of  centrifugal  governor  is  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  in- 
verted rotary  and  revolves  with  it.  If  the  speed  of  the  rotary  converter 
increases  above  a  certain  value,  the  governor  acts,  and  closes  an  electric 
circuit  which  automatically  throws  off  the  power  supplied  to  the  rotary. 
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Fig.  274  shows  a  75-kilowatt  "VVestingbouse  rotary  converter 
intended  to  be  operated  as  an  inverted  rotary.  It  is  provided  with 
a  small  shunt-wound  direct-current  exciter,  whose  armature  is 
mounted  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  converter,  while  its  field  magnet 
frame  is  bolced  to  an  extension  of  the  main  casting  of  the  con- 


verter, as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  tendency  of  tlie  inverted 
converter  to  race  is  checked  by  the  action  of  the  sjxxjialiy  designed 
exciter  as  explained  above. 
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129.  Control  of  Direct-Current  Voltage  of  a  Rotary  Con- 
verter. The  relations  between  the  alternating-current  voltages 
supplied  to  a  rotary  converter  and  the  direct-current  voltage  of  the 
machine,  as  explained  in  article  122,  and  as  expressed  in  equations 
43,  apply  to  the  case  in  which  the  field  excitation  of  the  rotary 
converter  is  such  that  the  alternating  currents  delivered  to  the 
machine  are  in  phase  with  the  applied  alternating-current  voltages; 
that  is,  these  relations  apply  to  the  case  in  which  the  power  factor 
of  the  machine  is  unity.  The  direct-current  voltage  of  a  rotary 
converter  may  be  slightly  greater  or  less  than  the  ideal  value  given 
in  equations  43,  as  explained  in  article  123. 

Control  of  the  direct-current  voltage  of  a  rotary  converter 
may  be  accomplished  through  a  considerable  range  by  varying  the 
values  of  the  supplied  alternating-current  voltage  by  means  of 
voltage  regulators  (treated  later),  or  by  providing  a  series  of  taps 
on  the  secondaries  of  the  step-down  transformers  that  supply  alter- 
nating current  to  the  rotary  converter  so  that  the  number  of  sec- 
ondary turns  in  these  transformers,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the 
secondary  voltage,  may  be  varied  at  will. 

Another  method  of  direct -current  voltage  control  is  as  follows: 

As  pointed  out  in  article  74,  the  field  excitation  of  a  f<;/n- 
chronous  motor  may  be  varied  through  quite  a  range  above  or  be- 
low that  corresponding  to  unity  power  factor,  the  machine  taking 
leading  currents  when  its  field  is  over-excited,  and  lagging  cur- 
rents when  its  field  is  under-excited.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  synchronous  motor  has  considerable  armature  induct- 
ance, and  when  the  transmission  line  also  has  considerable  in- 
ductance. This  remark  applies  to  the  rotary  converter  also;  and, 
whe)i  the  transmission  line  Jms  considerable  reactance^  the  alter- 
nating-current voltages  between  the  collector  rings  of  a  rotary  con- 
verter and  the  direct-current  voltage  between  its  direct-current 
brushes,  vary  with  the  field  excitation  of  the  converter. 

Where  there  is  both  inductance  and  resistance  drop  in  the 
feeders,  and  a  considerable  variation  in'  the  alternating  voltage 
supply,  the  converter,  if  provided  with  series  field  winding,  can 
be  made  to  regulate  automatically  for  constant  direct-current  volt- 
age within  reasonable  limits,  as  explained  below. 
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As  the  ratio  of  the  alternating  to  the  direct-current  voltage  of 
a  converter  is  nearly  constant,  tlie  impressed  alternating  voltage 
must  be  varied  in  order  to  vary  the  direct-current  voltage.  This 
can  be  done  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  an  alternating 
current  passing  over  an  inductive  circuit  will  decrease  in  voltage 
if  lagging  in  phase  behind  its  electromotive  force,  and  will  increase 
in  voltage  if  leading.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  synchronous  motor,  a 
certain  Held  excitation  in  any  converter  will  give  a  minimum  arma- 
ture current.  If  the  excitation  be  decreased,  the  armature  current 
will  bo  increased  but  will  be  lagging.  By  providing,  therefore, 
sufficient  reactance  in  the  alternating-current  circuit  connecting  a 
converter  with  its  source  of  power,  the  alternating  current  voltage 
at  the  converter  terminals  may  be  varied  by  means  of  the  field  exci- 
tation of  the  converter,  and  without  altering  the  generator  voltage. 

AVhen  it  is  desired  to  control  the  direct-current  voltaee  of  a 
rotary  converter  independently  of  the  voltage  of  the  alternating- 
current  generator  that  supplies  the  alternating  currents,  the  trans- 
mission line  is  frequently  given  an  artificial  reactance  by  connect- 
ing inductance  (reactance)  coils  in  series  with  the  alternating-current 
supply  mains.  Thus  the  alternating  currents  delivered  to  the  con- 
verter are  caused  to  flow  through  these  reactance  coils.  "When, 
therefore,  a  rotary  converter  has  a  compound  field  winding  (series 
and  shunt),  as  described  below,  the  use  of  reactance  coils  in  the 
supply  mains  is  necessary  if  the  transmission  lines  do  not  of  them- 
selves have  sufficient  reactance. 

130.  Field  Excitation  of  Rotary  Converters,  ^'arious  meth- 
ods  are  employed  for  exciting  the  field  magnet  of  rotary  convert- 
ers, as  follows : 

(a)  Field  Exeitatton  hy  Armature  Reaction,  When  an 
alternating-current  generator  delivers  leading  current  to  a  receiv- 
ing circuit,  the  magnetizing  action  of  the  armature  currents  tends 
to  strengthen  the  field  magnet  jwles,  as  explained  in  articlt^  43.  If 
an  alternating-current  generator  were  always  used  to  deliver  lead- 
incT  currents,  it  would  be  |)0ssible  to  depend  upon  the  magnetizing 
action  of  the  armature  currents  entirely  for  exciting  the  field  mag- 
net, without  using  any  direct  current  whatever  in  the  field  wind- 
ings; in  fact,  the  field  windings  could  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
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When  a  synchronous  motor  (or  rotary  converter)  takes  lagging 
currents  from  alternating-current  supply  mains,  the  magnetizing 
action  of  these  currents  in  the  motor  armature  is  ^o  strengthen  the 
field  magnetism  of  the  motor  (or  rotary  converter).  This  action 
alone  may  be  utilized  for  exciting  the  field  magnet  of  a  synchronous 
motor  (or  rotary  converter),  and  rotary  converters  have  been  designed 
and  commercially  operated  with  this  mode  of  field  excitation. 

(b)  Self- excitation  of  the  Field  of  Rotary  Converters  by 
Direct -Current  Taken  from  the  Commutator  of  the  Machine. 
The  usual  method  of  exciting  the  field  of  a  rotary  converter  is  by 
meatis  of  direct  current  taken  from  the  commutator  of  the  machine 
itself.  There  are  three  schemes  for  carrying  out  this  method  of 
field  excitation,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  direct-current 
generators,  as  follows: 

1.  Series  Excitation.  This  scheme,  in  which  the  entire 
direct-current  output  flows  through  the  field  winding  (coarse  wire), 
gives  a  field  excitation  which  is  zero  when  the  direct-current  out- 
put is  zero,  and  which  rises  to  full  rated  excitation  when  full-load 
output  of  direct  current  is  reached.  This  scheme  of  field  excitation 
is  not  suitable  for  rotary  converters,  inasmuch  as  a  rotary  converter 
should  have  an  approximately  constant  field  excitation,  or  a  field  ex- 
citation which  changes  through  a  comparatively  narrow  range  only. 

2.  Shunt  Excitation.  In  this  scheme  the  field  winding  is 
made  of  comparatively  fine  wire.  Its  resistance,  therefore,  is  com- 
paratively high,  and  it  is  connected  directly  between  the  direct- 
current  brushes  with  an  adjustable  field  rheostat  in  its  circuit, 
exactly  as  in  the  ordinary  shunt-wound  direct-current  dynamo. 
This  scheme  gives  an  approximately  constant  field  excitation,  and 
it  is  much  used  in  rotary  converters.  The  variation  of  field  exci- 
tation for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  power  factor  of  the  con- 
verter is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  adjustable  field  rheostat. 

3.  Compound  Excitation.  The  combination  of  series  and 
shunt  excitation  is  frequently  used  in  rotary  converters  so  as  to 
provide  for  slightly  increasing  field  excitation  (by  means  of  the 
series  winding)  with  increasing  direct-current  output.  This  scheme 
of  field  excitation  is,  however,  more  limited  when  applied  to  a 
rotary  converter  than  when  applied  to  an  ordinary  direct-current 
dynamo,  for  the  reason  that  too  great  an  increase  of  field  excitation 
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in  a  rotary  converter  (as  in  the  case  of  a  synchronous  motor)  causes 
the  converter  to  fall  out  of  synchronism  and  stop,  or  "  break  down," 
as  it  is  termed. 

Compound-wound  rotary  converters  are  used  to  advantage  for 
supplying  current  which  is  constantly  fluctuating  (and  where  the 
generators  supplying  the  converters  do  not  greatly  exceed  the  lat- 
ter in  kilowatt  capacity)  as  in  railway  service,  and  in  cases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  constant  or  increasing  voltage  with  in- 
creasing load.  More  or  less  prominence  can  be  given  to  shunt  or 
series  windings  as  may  be  required. 

The  regulation  is  made  automatic  by  a  series  field  winding  on 
the  converter,  but  the  inductance  of  the  transmission  lines  and  gen- 
erator must  frequently  be  increased  by  introducing  reactive  coils. 

The  amount  of  raising  ("boosting")  of  lowering  of  the  volt- 
age is  proportional  to  the  reactance  in  circuit,  for  a  given  series 
field.  Considering,  however,  that  the  maximum  output  of  the  con- 
verter and  its  stability  are  affected  by  too  much  reactance,  the  in- 
troduction of  reactance  should  not  be  carried  too  far. 

In  compound-wound  converters  the  shunt  excitation  is  gen- 
erally adjusted  to  give  a  lagging  current  of  from  20%  to  '60%  of 
full  load  current  at  no  load  by  under-excitation,  and  the  series  field 
is  adjusted  to  give  a  slightly  leading  current  at  full  load.  This 
arrangement  lowers  the  impressed  voltage  at  the  converter  at  no 
load  and  raises  it  at  full-load  enough  (with  constant  voltage  at  the 
generator)  to  compensate  for  all  the  losses  of  voltage  in  the  sys- 
tem, thus  making  possible  the  delivery  of  a  constant  direct -current 
voltage  at  all  loads. 

It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  compound  winding  dis- 
tinctly diminishes  the  stability  of  running  when  the  tendency  to 
hunt  is  present  to  any  extent.  The  series  winding  should  be  cut 
out  when  starting  up  from  the  direct-current  side.  This  is  con- 
veniently accom])lished  by  a  double-throw  switch  which  in  one 
position  connects  the  junction  of  the  series  winding  and  the  nega- 
tive brushes  to  the  starting  rheostat,  and  in  the  other  jKisition  con- 
nects  this  junction  with  the  equalizing  bar. 

4.  /Separate  Eiccitation.  The  use  of  a  small  auxiliary  direct- 
current  dynamo  to  supply  direct  current  for  exciting  the  field  of  a 
rotary  converter  has  been  mentioned  in  Art.  128,  where  it  was 
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pointed  out  that  this  method  of  field  excitation  is  especially  suited 
to  inverted  rotaries. 

131.  The  Rotary  Converter  with  the  Edison  Three=wire 
System.  The  Edison  three-wire  system  must  ordinarily  be  sup- 
plied with  current  from  two  direct-current  generators  connected  in 
series  between  the  outside  mains,  and  with  the  neutral  main  con- 
nected.to  the  junction  of  the  two  machines. 

To  operate  a  three-wire  system  from  a  single  direct-current 
generator  would  give  rise  to  great  differences  of  voltage  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  system  when  the  number  of  lamps  on  one  side  differs 
greatly  from  the  number  of  lamps  on  the  other  side;  in  fact  it 
would  not  be  allowable  to  turn  off  a  lamp  on  one  side  without 
turning,  off  a  lamp  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time.     To  avoid 
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Fig.  275. 

this  difficulty  some  arrangement  which  is  equivalent  to  the  use  of 
two  generators  is  necessary. 

A  rotary  converter  may  be  used  to  deliver  direct  current  to 
an  Edison  three- wire  system  giving  every  advantage  ordinarily 
obtained  by  the. use  of  two  direct-current  generators  connected  in 
series.  The  connections  of  a  three-phase  rotary  converter  for  sup- 
plying direct  current  to  an  Edison  three-wire  system,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  275. 

The  three  primaries  A,  B,  and  C  of  the  step-down  transformers 
for  supplying  alternating  currents  to  the  rotary  converter,  are. 
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cilluM"  ^  -  oi' A  (•oiiiu'oUmI  i(t  ihf  liioli  Nollairc  siiitjilv  niaiiis.  'I'lii^ 
three  secoiKhiiies,  (i.  It,  Jiiitl  <- are  V-eonneetetl  to  the  collector  rii)«i;s. 
/',  /•",  /•'",  of  the  rotury  converter.  The  two  otitside  direct-current 
mains,  1  and  H,  are  connected  to  tlie  direct -current  hruBlies  of  the 
converter  as  shown,  and  the  niiddU'  main  (neutral  main)  2,  is  con- 
nected to  the  common  junction.  N,  or  neutral  point,  of  the  Y- 
connected  secondaries,  a,  h,  and  c  With  these  connections,  the 
voltage  between  mains  1  and  2  is  a  steady  direct-current  voltage,  as 
is  also  the  voltaw  between  nuiins  2  and  iJ,  and  each  of  these  voltacn*s 
is  e(jual  to  half  the  voltage  between  mains  1  and  8.  When  the  num- 
ber of  lamps  connected  bet\Aeen  mains  1  and  2  is  different  from  the 
number  connected  between  mains  2  and  3,  or  vice  veraa^  the  neu- 
tral main  must  carry  a  direct  current  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
direct  currents  in   the  mains  1  and  8.     This  direct  current  in  the 


neutral  main  2  is.actually  sujtplicd  through  tlu^  secondary  coils  <i,  /», 
!ind  r  from  the  collector  rin<{s. 

Fig.  27()  shows  an  ordinary  direct-current  generator  (i,  suj)- 
plying  current  to  the  outside  mains  1  and  3,  of  an  lulison  three- 
wire  system,  and  a  two-phase  rotary  converter  Tl,  connected  as  a 
'  balancer"  to  supj)ly  the  necessary  direct  current  to  the  mitldle 
main  2.  The  armature  only  of  tlie  rotary  converter  is  shown  in 
the  figure,  its  direct-current  Ijrushes  being  con necte<l  to  the  outside 
nuiins  1  and  3.  One  pair  of  opposite  collector  rings  of  the  con- 
verter R  is  connected  to  an"  inductance  coil  a  <i^  wound  on  an  iron 
core,  and  the  other  j>air  is  connected  to  an  in<luctancecoil,//  /'.  The 
mid<lle  point  of  tlu'se  two  in<luctance  coils  are  connect«'d  together, 
»ud  to  the  middle  or  neutral  main  2,  of  the  three-wire  system. 
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132.  The  Six=Phase  Converter.  The  large  rating  of  a  six- 
phase  converter,  as  shown  in  the  table  given  in  article  116,  together 
with  other  advantages  enumerated  below,  make  this  machine  the 
standard  converter,  especially  for  large  substations.  The  ad  van- 
tages  of  the  six-phase  converter  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  high  rating,  namely,  1.92  times  the  rating  of  the  same  ma- 
chine as  a  direct-current  generator,  or  1.45  times  the  rating  of  ihe  same 
machine  as  a  three-phase  converter,  means  that  the  macliiue  may  be 
smaller  and  therefore  cheaper  for  a  given  output.  The  high  rating  of  the 
six-phase  converter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  armature  winding  is  tapped 
at  six  points  (for  a  two-pole  machine),  and  that  alternating  currents  enter 
the  armature  winding  at  six  points,  so  that  the  length  and  resistance  of 
the  paths  from  collector  rings  to  commutator  are  less,  and  the  heating  of 
the  armature  windings  is  less  than  it  is  in  a  three-phase  converter,  for 
example,  for  the  same  direct-current  output. 

(b)  The  six-phase  converter  runs  more  stably  than  a  converter  hav- 
ing a  smaller  number  of  collector  rings,  and  has  less  tendency  to  hunt. 

(c)  The  magnetizing  actions  of  the  alternating  and  direct  currents 
in  the  armature  are  more  nearly  balanced  in  the  six-phase  converter  than 
in  a  converter  having  a  fewer  number  of  collector  rings,  and  commutation 
is  freer  from  sparking  and  flashing. 


\^MseA        Phase  B       Phase  C 

Vmsu  UmJ  [om) 


Tvi^o-P/ia^e  D/ametr/cat 


Fig.  277. 


Six-P/fose  Diametrical 
Fig.    278. 


133-  Transformer.Connections  for  Rotary  Converters.  Figs. 
277  to  284  show  the  connections  which  are  commonly  employed 
])etween  transformers  and  rotary  converters.  The  circular  spiral 
winding  at  the  bottom  of  each  figure  represents  the  armature 
winding  of  a  bipolar  converter,  the  collector  rings  being  omitted 
to  avoid  confusing  the  diagram.     Figs.  277,  279,  281,  and  283 
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show   the   two-phase  and  three-phase  connections,   while  figures 
278,  280,  282,  and  284  are  for  six-phase  connection. 

Each  pair  of  figures,  277  and  278,  279  and  280,  281  and  282, 
283  and  284  are  closely  related.  Thus  in  Figs.  277  and  278,  the 
two  terminals  of  each  transformer  secondary  coil  are  joined  to  the 
armature  winding  of  the  converter  at  points  180°  apart.  Such 
connection  is  called  the  diametrical  connection.  The  diametrical 
connection  is  possible  when  the  rotary  has  an  ev<ni  number  of 
rings.  In  any  diametrical  connection  of  the  secondaries  of  the 
step-down  transformers  (one  transformer  for  a  two-ring  converter, 
two  transformers  for  a  four-rintr  converter,  and  three  transformers 

\f¥>aseC\ 


•iMyYwtiOTr 


^moyimyfim^ 


Throe  -Phase  A  Connec  tion  Six-f^>ase  Ooublc  A  Connmc  t/on 

Fig.  279.  Fig.   280. 

for  a  six-ring  converter),  the  voltage  in  each  secondary  coil  is  tiie 
same  in  value,  no  matter  how  many  rings  the  converter  may  have. 
'  The  diametrical  connection  of  the  transformer  secondaries  to 

the  converter  rings  is  simpler  than  the  connections  shown  in  Kigs. 
280,  282,  and  284,  inasmuch  as  the  diametrical  cx)nnection  requires 
only  one  secondary  coil  on  each  of  the  step-down  transformers,  and 
therefore  but  two  secondary  leads  are  brought  out  from  each  trans- 
former; whereas  the  connections  shown  in  Figs.  280,  282,  and 
284  require  two  secondaries  on  each  transformer,  and  therefore 
four  secondary  leads  from  each  transformer.  The  switching 
arrangements  for  the  diametrical  connection  are  therefore  simpler 
than  they  are  for  the  connections  shown  in  Figs.  280,  282,  and  284. 
Fig.  279  shows  three  step-down  transformers  receiving  thret*- 
phase  currents,  and   delivering  tliret^-phase  currents  to  a  rotary 
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converter,  the  secondaries  beincj  connected  to  the  collector  rin«»-s. 
Fig.  2n1  shows  the  same  arrangement  except  that  the  secondaries 
are  Y-connected  to  the  collector  rings.  Fig.  2S3  shows  a  Scott'== 
transformer  receiving  currents  from  two-phase  supply  mains  and 
delivering  three-phase  currents  to  a  three-ring  converter.  This 
iScott  transformer  arranwment  is  often  called  the  T-connectioii, 
and  it  may  be  adapted  with  slight  modification  to  three-phase  sup- 
ply, that  is,  to  transform  three-phase  alternating  currents  into  two- 
phase  alternating  currents.  > 

For  three-phase  rotary  converters,    the   transformers   shoidd 
preferably  be  connected  in  A,  as  this  permits  the  system  to  be  oper- 
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Three-PhasnV Connection  ^       r-,^  r^     ^i   ^,r^  *^ 

S/x-fhase  Double  VConnect/on 

Fig.   281.  Fig.   282. 

ated  with  only  two  transformers,  in  cjise  the  third  has  to  be  cut  out 
of  the  circuit  temporarily  for  rej)airs. 

The  T-connection  as  shown  in  P^igs.  283  and  284  requires  only 
two  transformers,  and  it  can  be  used  to  chancre  from  either  two- 
phase  or  three-phase  to  three-phase  as  shown  in  Fig.  283,  or  from 
two-phase  or  three-phase  to  six-phase  as  shown  in  Fig.  284.  The 
Y-  or  T-arrangement  of  transformers  is  particularly  advantageous 
where  a  rotary  is  to  be  used  to  supply  direct  current  to  an  Edison 
three-wire  system.  Of  course,  two  converters  can  l)e  used,  one  on 
each  branch  of  the  three-wire  system,  and  this  is  the  })referable 
method  where   the   branches  art'  liable  to  be  greatly  unbalanced. 


♦The  i)nuciple  of  ]>hase  truuHfunnation  is  explaineU  in  dflail   in 
article  101 
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With  the  \-  «)!'  'r-cMiiiu'C'tiuii  of  transroniiors  a  sinnle  converter 
can  l)e  coMiu'cted  across  the  outsitle  wires  of  the  three-wire  system, 
the  neutral  wire  can  tlien  he  joined  to  tlie  neutral  point  of  the  Y- 
connection,  or  to  a  tap,  in  one  of  t]u>  transformer  windintrs,  which 
tap  corresj)onds  to  the  neutral  ])oint  of  the  V-connection.* 

1  J  3  1  o  3 
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7'hre&-Pha%e  T^Connect/'on 
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Sf'<--f''f^ct2e  DoL/b/e  7-Conncct  ion 
Fi^'.   li.S4. 


TESTING  OF  ROTARY  CONVRRTKRS. 
Saturation  Curve.     Core  Loss.     Phase  Characteristic.     Pulsation. 

134.  l"Or  a  rotni y  converter,  the  satuialion  and  cor»'  loss 
curves  are  ohtaineti  in  tlie  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  an  alter- 
natinff-curreut  crenerator,  Mith  the  exception  that  the  direct-current 
voltajTe  is  also  recorded.  The  phase  characteristic  is  determineil 
and  the  j)ulsation  test  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  syn- 
chronous motor,  except  that  the  ilirect-current  volta<re  siiould  he 
recorded.  The  machine,  of  course,  is  run  as  a  synchronous  motor, 
beinir  supplied  with  alternatin<^  current  throucrh  its  collectini^  rin^s. 
The  pulsation  test  should  he  made  with  the  converter  self-excited. 

135.  Heat  Run.  To  make  a  heat  run  on  a  rotary  converter 
it  may  be  run  either  as  a  synchronous  motor  taking  altermitin*; 
currents  throutrli  its  collector  rin^s,  or  us  a  direct-current  motor 
supplied  with  direct  current  throu<jh  its  brushes  and  commutator. 
If  <lriven  as  a  synchronous  alternatin^-oirrent  motor,  the  fidl  load 
outjMit  is  taken  from    the  commutator  end  of  its  armature  (or  ''/'«' 
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vcrxa)  and  is  delivered  to  a  water  rlieostat  or  other  receiver.    During 
the  run  the  following  readings  should  be  recorded  every  half  hour: 


Volts 
D.C. 


Volts 
A.C. 


Amperes 
D.C. 


Amperes 
A.C). 


Amperes     Volts 
Field.       Field. 


Speed.!    Room 
i  Temp. 


When  the  rotary  converter  has  reached  a  constant  tempera- 
ture, after  running  continuously  a  number  of  hours  under  rated  full 
h)ad  conditions,  the  machine  may  be  shut  down,  and  thermometers 
qnickly  applied  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  following  parts: 

Armature  laminations.  Field  spools. 

Armature  ventilating  ducts.  Pole  tip,  leading. 

Arnaature  coils  front  end.  Pole  tip,  trailing. 

Armature  coils  back  end.  Frame. 

Armature  binding  wires.  Bearings. 

Commutator.  Room. 
Collector  rings. 

The  condition  of  constant  temperature  is  indicated  when  the 
voltage  applied  to  the  terminals  of  the  field  winding,  in  order  to 
keep  the  current  in  the  iield  winding  constant,  no  longer  increases. 
In  other  words,  the  resistajice  of  the  field  winding  increases  for  a 
time  due  to  increasing  temperature  of  the  winding,  and  it  takes  an 
increasing  voltage  at  the  field  terminals  to  maintain  the  field  cur- 
rent constant.  But  when  the  temperature  of  the  field  windings 
becomes  constant,  the  voltage  required  at  the  field  terminals  no 
longer  increases. 

If  two  similar  rotary  converters  are  at  hand,  the  heat  test  may 
be  made  by  the  ''motor-generator"  method,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  the  method  described  under  transformers  (see  article 
109).  This  method  applied  to  rotary  converters  involves  running 
one  machine  as  an  inverted  rotary  taking  power  through  its  brushes 
and  commutator  from  direct-current  mains.  The 'second  machine 
is  made  to  run  as  a  regular  rotary  converter,  taking  its  power  from 
the  collector  rings  (that  is  alternating-current  side)  of  machine 
No.  1.  Machine  No.  2  then  delivers  its  power  in  the  form  of 
direct  current  from  its  commutator  back  to  the  direct-current  sup- 
ply mains,  or  to  the  commutator  of  machine  No.  1.  Machines 
numbers  1  and  2  are  now  said  to  be  "tied  together  in  multiple  on 
])oth  the  direct-current  and  the  alternating-current  sides".  If  tiie 
machines  are  similar  in  every  respect,  no  appreciable  current  will 
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flow  between  the  two  under  these  circumstances.  Each  will  run 
from  the  direct-current  side,  the  two  together  taking  only  enough 
power  from  the  direct-current  mains  to  supply  the  no-load  losses 
in  both  machines.  If,  however,  an  auxiliary  electromotive  force 
is  applied  in  the  circuit  between  the  machines  on  the  alternating- 
current  side,  it  will  immediately  cause  current  to  flow  between  the 
machines  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  transformer  test  above 
referred  to. 

Fig.  285  is  a  diagram  of  the  electrical  connections   for   this 
uiethod  of  running.     R,  and  11^  are  the  two  three-phase  rotaries. 


TT 


\ 


/ 


Fig.  285. 

They  are  shown  connected  together  electrically  on  the  alternating- 
current  side  (that  is,  the  collector  rings  of  II,  are  connected  to  the 
corresponding  collector  rings  of  R^)  through  the  induction  reg- 
ulator* R.  This  regulator  supplies  to  the  circuit  of  each  phase 
the  auxiliary  electromotive  force  necessary  to  cause  the  current 
to  flow  l^etween  the  two  machines.  The  electromotive  forces 
supplied  by  the  regulator  are  adjustable.  When  the  machines  are 
iirst  thrown  together  the  regulator  is  in  such  a  position  that  its 
electromotive  forces  are  zero. 


Described  later. 
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On  the  direct-current  side  (commutator  ends)  both  machines 
are  shown  electrically  connected  to  the  dirrect-current  supply  mains. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  starting  the  two  machines  is  as 
follows: 

First  11,  is  started  as  a  direct-current  motor  from  the  direct- 
current  side  (commutator).  Its  field  current  is  adjusted  until  it 
runs  at  the  right  speed  when  the  normal  voltage  is  applied  to  its 
armature  terminals;  R,  is  at  this  time  entirely  disconnected  from 
ll_,.  Next  R.^  is  started  in  the  same  manner.  Then  H,  and  11^  are 
synchronized  and  connected  together,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  by 
closing  switches  S,,  S.^,  and  S^  on  the  alternating-current  side. 

The  apparatus  for  determining  when  the  two  machines  are  in 
synchronism  is  not  shown  in  the  figure.  The  most  convenient  way 
to  synchronize  the  machines  for  testing  is  to  connect  up  a  series  of 
incandescent  lamps  across  each  of  the  switches  S,,  S,,  and  S.j.  The 
number  of  incandescent  lamps  in  each  series  should  be  such  that 
they  can  stand  twice  the  normal  alternating  voltage  of  each  machine. 

The  field  current  of  li^  is  varied  until  it  is  almost  in  synchron- 
ism with  II,,  as  shown  by  the  slow  pulsations  of  the  synchronizing 
lamps.  When  the  lamps  are  dark,  there  is  .zero  voltage  across  the 
terminals  of  the  switches,  and  then  they  can  be  safely  closed.  If 
the  lamps  connected  across  the  switches  do  not  all  go  out  at  the 
same  instant,  the  machines  cannot  be  synchronized.  In  this  case 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  one  of  the  machines  must  be  reversed, 
or  two  of  the  leads  on  the  alternatintj-current  side  of  one  of  the 
machines  must  be  interchantred. 

up  to  this  time  the  two  machines  have  been  running  in(U>- 
])endently  of  each  other.  Each  has  taken  sufiiciejit  current  from 
the  mains  to  supply  the  losses  occurring  in  it  whik»-  running  un- 
loaded. When  the  two  machines  are  connected  together  on  the 
alternating-current  side  by  closing  the  switches  S,,  S^„  and  S.,  they 
run  in  synchronism.  If  the  regulator  R  is  in  its  zero  position,  no 
appreciable  current  will  flow  between  the  two  machines.  As  the 
voltage  of  R  is  increased,  however,  a  current  will  circulate  between 
the  two  machines.  If  the  voltatje  of  II  is  in  such  a  direction  tliat 
v.,  is  greater  than  N^,,  then  \i,  will  run  as  a  regular  rotai'y  con- 
verter, and  Jl^^  as  ail  iuvi'rted  rotary.  The  |)o\verwill  pass  from  Ji, 
to  Iv,  on  the  alternatino-current  side,  and  from  li,  to  11,  on   the 
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direct-current  side.  R,  will  run  as  an  inverted  rotary,  driving  R^ 
on  the  alternatino;  current  side,  and  R,  will  run  as  an  ordinary 
rotary  converter  driving  Rj  on  the  direct-current  side. 

By  sulHciently  increasing  the  voltage  of  R  we  can  cause  full- 
load  or  even  over-load  conditions  to  obtain.  The  direct-current 
mains  deliver  merely  the  power  to  supply  the  losses  in  the  entire 
system.  Ammeter  A  indicates  the  current  supplied  to  overcome 
the  losses  in  the  system.  I^^nder  these  circumstances,  R,  will  have 
a  load  slightly  greater  than  R^.  Aiinneter  A,  should  give  a  reading 
e(pial  to  the  sum  of  the    readings  of  the  two  annneters  A  and  A,. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  full-load  condi- 
tions are  obtained  without  actually  supplying  full-load  current  from 
the  direct-current  suj)ply  nuiins.  The  nuiins  suj)j)ly  simply  the 
power  losses  in  both  machines.  Another  great  advantage  is  the 
ease  with  which  the  load  can  l>e  controlled.  .  Ry  this  method, 
moreover,  two  machines  can  be  tested  more  easily  than  a  single 
machine  by  the  ordinary  metluxl.  If  it  is  desired  to  test  one  ma- 
chine only,  the  load  may  be  put  on  in  the  same  way  by  connecting 
it  up  with  a  second  machine.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  case  that  the 
second  uiachine  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  first.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary that  it  be  of  the  same  voltage  and  frequency,  and  that  it  can 
carry  without  excessive  heating  the  full-load  current  of  the  machine 
to  be  tested.  The  current,  during  the  run,  is  adjusted  to  the  nor- 
mal full-load  value  of  the  machine  to  be  tested. 

THE  INDUCTION  MOTOR. 

136.  It  has  already  bt^en  j)ointed  out  that  the  successful  use 
of  alternating  current  for  power  purj)oses  depends  largely  upon  the 
use  of  the  iiKlnctioii  iiiotm'  supplied  with  polyphase  currents. 
This  njachine  consists  of  a  primary  member  and  a  secondary  mem- 
Ijer,  each  with  a  winding  of  bars  or  wire.  The  primary  member 
is  usually  stationary,  and  is  often  called  the  stator.  The  secondary 
member  is  usually  the  rotating  member,  and  is  often  called  the  7'otor. 
Fig.  28G  shows  a  rotor  of  the  sqidrrel-cage  type.  It  consists  of  a 
drum  A  built  up  of  circular  sheet-iron  discs.  Near  the  periphery 
of  this  drum  area  number  of  holes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  drum, 
in  these  holes  heavy  copper  rods  h  are  placed,  and  the  projectintr 
ends  of  these   rods   are   screwed  and   soldei"ed   to  massive  copper 
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rings  /',  one  at  each  end  of  tlio  drum.     Other  types  of  rotor  are 
described  hiter. 

The  stator  is  a  laminated  iron  ring,  FF,  Fig.  287,  closely 
surrounding  the  rotor.  This  ring  is  slotted  on  its  inner  face,  as 
shown;  windings  are  arranged  in  these  slots,  and  these  windings 

receive  current  from  polyphase  supply 
mains.  These  polyphase  currents  pro- 
duce in  the  stator  iron  a  rotating  state 
of  magnetism,  the  action  of  which  on 
the  rotor  is  the  same  as  the  action  of 
an  ordinary  field  magnet  mechanically 
revolved.  Thus  Fig.  288  shows  a  squir- 
rel-cage rotor  A,  surrounded  by  an  ordi- 
nary field  magnet  revolving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows.  This  motion  of  the 
field  magnet  induces  currents  in  the 
short-circuited  copper  rods  of  the  rotor;  the  field  magnet  exertfe  a 
dragging  force  on  these  currents,  and  causes  the  rotor  to  revolve. 
No  electrical  connections  of  any  kind  are  made  to  the  rotor. 
137.  Stator  Windings  and  Their  Action.  The  stator  wind- 
ings are  arranged  in  the  slots  s.  Fig.  287,  in  a  manner  exactly  sim- 
ilar  to  the  arrangement  of  the  windings  of  ths  two-phase  or 


Fig.   286. 


Fig.   287. 


Fig.  288. 


three-phase  alternator  armature^  according  as  the  motor  is  to  l)e 
supplied  with  two-phase  or  three-phase  currents. 

Fit'.  289  shows  an  end  view  of  a  four- pole  two-phase  induc- 
tion motor.     In  this  figure,  the  outline  only  of  the  rotor  (or  sec- 
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ondary)  is  shown,  Tlie  stator  conductors  are  represented  in  section 
by  the  small  circles,  the  slots  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, and  the  end  coimections  of  half  the  stator  conductors  are 
shown  in  Fig.  290.  In  this  figure  the  straight  radial  lines  repre- 
sent the  conductors   which  lie  in  the  slots  of  the  stator,  and  the 


Fig.  289. 


Fig.   290. 


curved  lines  represent  the  end  connections.  The  stator  conductors 
are  arranged  in  two  distinct  circuits.  One  of  these  circuits  in- 
cludes all  of  the  conductors  marked  A,  and  this  circuit  receives 
current  from  one  phase  of  a  two-phase  system.  The  other  circuit 
includes  all  of  the  conductors  marked  B  and  this  circuit  receives 
current  from  the  other  phase  of  the  two-phase  system.  The  ter- 
minals of  the  B  circuit  are  shown  at  ^  ^',  Fig.  290.  The  conductors 
which  constitute  one  circuit  are  so  connected  that  the  current  flows 
in  opposite  directions  in  adjacent  groups  of  conductors  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  290. 

The  action  of  a  band  of  con  - 
ductors  between  the  two  masses 
of  iron  is  shown  in  Figs.  291  and 
292.     The  small  circles  repre- 
sent the  conductors  in  section; 
conductors  carrying  down-flow- 
ing currents  are  marked  with  crosses  and  those  carrying  up- flowing 
currents  with  dots.     The  action  of  the  currents  in  these  bands  of 
conductors  is  to  produce  magnetic  flux  along  the  dotted  lines  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrows. 


Iron 

A- 


/ron  I 

Up  Fhv^ny  Ci/rr9n  tS 

Fig.   291. 


(»  e  a  e  g":     ' 


I  Iron  I 

Down  Flowing Currert  tS 

Fig.  292. 
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The  lines  A'  and  B'  in  tlie  clock  diagrams  of  Figs.  2U3,  294, 
and  295  are  supposed  to  rotate,  and  their  projections  on  the  lixed 
line  r /'represent  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  alternating  cur- 
rents in  the  A  and  B  conductors  respectively.  These  conductors 
are  represented  in  section  by  the  small  circles.  These  small  circles 
are  marked  with  crosses  when  they  carry  down-flowing  currents, 
with  dots  when  they  carry  up-flowing  currents,  and  they  are  left 
hlank  when  they  carry  no  current. 

Fig.  293  shows  the  state 
of  affairs  when  the  current 
in  conductors  A  is  a  maxi- 
mum and  the  current  in 
conductors  B  is  zero,  and  the 
dotted  lines  indicate  the 
paths  of  the  magnetic  flux. 
This  flux  enters  the  rotor 
from  the  stator  at  the  points 
marked  N  and  leaves   the 
i-otor  at  the  points  marked  S. 
Fig.  294  shows  the  state 
of  affairs,  one-eighth  of    a 
cycle  later,  when  the  current 
in  the  B  conductors  has  increased  and  the  current  in  the  A  conductors 
has  decreased  to  the  same  value,  so  that  equal  currents  flow  in  tlie 
A  and  in  the  B  conductors.     The  points  N  and  S  have  moved  o\t'r 


Fiff.   293. 


Fig.   294. 


one-sixteenth  of  the  circumference  of  the  stator  ring,  from  the  posi- 
tions they  occupied  in  Fig.  298. 
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Fig.  295  shows  the  state  of  affairs,  after  another  eighth  of  a 
cycle,  when  the  current  in  the  B  conductors  has  reached  its  maxi- 
niuni  value,  and  the  current  in  tlie  A  conductors  has  dropped  to 
zero.  The  points  N  and  S  have  moved  again  over  one-sixteenth 
of  the  circumference  of  the  stator  ring.  This  motion  of  the  points 
N  and  S  is  continuous,  and  tliose  points  make  one  complete  revolu- 
tion (in  a  four-pole  motoryduring  two  complete  revolutions  of  the 
vectors  A"  and  V>\  that  is,  wiiile  the  alternating  currents  suj)pli('d 
to  the  stator  windings  are  passing  through  two  cycles.    In  general: 

2/ 

/*,  =  ---- 
1> 

in  which  //  is  the  revolutions  per  sccoikI  oI"  (lie  stator-magiH'lism, 
j>  is  the  number  of  poles  (N  and  S).  and /'is^  the  fre(piency  of  the 
alternating  currents  supplied 
to  the  stator  windinos, 

Three=Phase  Stator 
Winding.  When  an  induc- 
tion motor  is  driven  by  tliree- 
]»liast^  currents,  the  stator 
conductors  ai'c  an-anoed  in 
tlirc(^  distinct  circuits  A,  ]5, 
and  (', which  areeitlierA-con- 
nccted  or  Y-connected  to  the 
supply  mains.  Fig-  296 
shows  the  complete  connec- 
tions, for  four  poles,  of  the 

A  circuit  with  its  terminals  f,  f .     The  Jj  and  C  circuits  ai-e  similarly 
connected. 

In  general,  the  y-phase  stator  winding  for^>  poles  has  j^*  y  ecpii- 
distant  bands  of  conductors.  The  1st,  (y  -p  l)th,  {2q  -\-  l)th,  etc., 
bands  are  connected  in  one  circuit,  so  that  currents  flow  oppositely 
in  adjacent  bands,  and  this  circuit  takes  current  from  one  phase  of 
the  y- phase  system.  The  2nd,  (y  +  2)th,  (2y  -j-  2)th,  etc.,  bands 
are  similarly  connected  in  another  circuit  and  take  current  from 
the  second  j)hase  of  the  y-|)hase  system.  The  Hd,  (y  -|  8)th,  (2y 
-f  J3)lh,  etc.,  bands  are  similarly  connected  in  another  circuit  and 
ts-k^  VUrrtjnj;  from  the  thji'd  phase  of  the  y-phase  system;  and  so  oi). 
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138.  Discussion  of  the  Action  of  the  Induction  Motor.  Many 
important  details  of  the  action  of  the  induction  motor  are  most 
easily  explained  by  looking  upon  the  induction  motor  as  a  rotor 
influenced  by  an  ordinary  field  magnet,  mechanically  revolved. 
The  complete  theory  of  the  action  of  the  induction  motor  is,  how- 
ever, similar  to  the  theory  of  the  alternating  current  transformer. 
Torque  and  Speed.  Let  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
second  of  the  field,  and  n  the  revolutions  per  second  of  the  rotor. 
AVhen  n  =  n  ^  the  rotor  and  field  revolve  at  the  same  speed,  so 
that  their  relative  motion  is  zero;  no  electromotive,  force  is  then 
induced  in  the  rotor  conductors  and  no  current  flows,  and  therefore 
the  revolving  field  exerts  no  torque  upon  the  rotor.  As  the  sj^eed 
of  the  rotor  decreases,  the  difference  of  the  speeds  of  rotor  and 

field  (/i  -  ^j'),  increases, 
^'^^  and  therefore  the  elec- 

;5  tromotive    force    in- 

duced in  the  rotor  con- 
ductors, the  currents  in 
the  conductors,  and  the 
torque  with  which  the 
field  drags  the  rotor,  all 
increase.  If  the  whole 
of  the  field  flux  were  to 
pass  into  the  rotor  and  out  again  in  spite  of  the  demagnetizing 
action  of  the  current  in  the  rotor  conductors,  then  the  torque  would 
increase  in  strict  proportion  to  {11  -  u').  As  a  matter  of  fact,  because 
of  the  demagnetizing  action  of  the  rotor  currents,  a  larger  and 
larger  portion  of  the  field  flux  passes  through  the  space  between  the 
stator  and  rotor  conductors  as  the  speed  of  the  rotor  decreases,  and 
this  magnetic  leakage  causes  the  torque  to  increase  more  and  more 
slowly  as  [n-  n'^  increases.  The  torque  usually  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum value,  and  then  decreases  with  further  increase  of  (/<  —  ^^'). 

Fig.  297  shows  the  typical  relation  between  torque  and  speed 
of  an  induction  motor.  Ordinates  of  the  curve  represent  torque, 
and  abscissas  measured  from  0  represent  rotor  speeds.  The  rotor 
is  said  to  run  above  synchronism  when  it  is  driven  so  that  n  is 
greater  than  n.  The  rotor  never  actually  reaches  synchronous 
speed,  but  approaches  it  very  nearly  when  the  induction  motor  is 


/Backvi/ard 
f^unninq 


Fio/or  Speed 
aboi/'e  Synchro- 


Fig.    297. 
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running  unloaded.  In  order  to  cause  tlie  rotor  to  run  above  syn- 
chronism, that  is,  to  make  )i  greater  than  /v,  or  in  order  to  cause 
the  rotor  to  run  backwards  (that  is,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  tliat 
of  the  revolving  magnetism  in  the  stator  iron),  the  rotor  must  be 
driven  mechanically  from  an  outside  source  of  power. 

Starting  Resistanee  in  the  Rotor  Windings.  The  speed  of 
the  rotor  for  which  the  maximum  torque  occurs,  depends  upon  tlie 
resistance  of  the  rotor  windings,  and  it  is  advantageous  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  operation  to  provide  at  starting  such  resistance 
in  these  windings  as  to  at  once  produce  the  maximum  torque,  this 
resistance  being  cut  out  as  the  motor  approaches  full  speed.  A 
detailed  description  and  discussion  of  rotors  furnished  with  start- 
ing resistances  is  given  in  article  139. 

Efficiency  and  Speed.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us 
assume  that  the  only  opposition  to  motion  of  the  revolving  field 
magnet  is  the  reaction  of  the  torque  which  it  exerts  on  the  rotor. 
Let  this  torque  be  represented  by  T.  Then  the  power  expended 
in  driving  the  field  magnet  is  27^/^T,  and  the  mechanical  power 
delivered  to  the  rotor  is  ^irn'T,  and  this  power  ^irn'T  is  available 
at  the  pulley  of  the  motor,  except  for  slight  losses  due  to  friction 
in  the  bearings,  and  air  friction.  Therefore,  ignoring  friction 
losses,  27^/^'T  is  the  input  of  power  in  ariving  the  revolving  field, 
and  ^irn'T  is  the  output  of  power,  so  that 

The  efficiency  of  the  induction  motor  =  — . 

This  expression  for  efficiency  ignores  all  the  losses  of  power 
in  the  revolving  field  magnet  (in  the  actual  induction  motor,  it 
ignores  the  loss  of  power  due  to  the  heating  of  the  stator  windings 
by  the  supplied  alternating  currents,  and  the  loss  of  power  due  to 
core  losses  in  the  stator  iron),  and  the  friction  and  windage  losses 
HI  the  rotor.  This  equation  shows  that  the  efficiency  of  an  induc- 
tion motor  is  zero  when  the  rotor  stands  still,  that  it  increases  as 
the  rotor  speeds  up,  and  approaches  100%  (ignoring  field  losses 
and  friction).,  as  the  rotor  speed  approaches  the  speed  of  the  re- 

n' 
volving  field.     The  ratio  —  ranges  from  0.85  to  0.95  or  more,  in 

commercial  induction  motors  under  full  load,  but  the  actual  full 
load  efficiencies  of  induction  motors  range  from  75  per  cent,  or 
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even  less  for  small  motors,  to  a1>out  *>3  per  cent  for  large  motors. 
Ratio  of  Mechanical  to  Electrical  Energy  in  the  Rotor.     The 

total  power  delivered  to  the  rotor  is  equal  to  27r/iT  where  n  and 
T  have  the  meanings  above  specified.  That  is,  all  of  the  power 
nsed  to  drive  the  field  magnet  (ignoring  losses  in  the  field)  is 
delivered  to  the  rotor.  Now,  the  mechanical  power  delivered  to 
the  rotor  is  equal  to  2'jTn'T,  as  already  explained;  therefore,  the 
difference  27r/iT  -  2iTnll  *  is  electrical  power  used  to  force  the 
rotor  currents  through  the  rotor  windings. 

Therefore,  w-hen  the  field  speed  is  n  and  the  rotor  speed  is 
n\  the  total  power  delivered  to  the  rotor,  the  mechanical  power 
developed  in  turning  the  rotor,  and  the  electrical  power  developed 
in  the  rotor  windings  are  to  each  other  as,  w,  n'  and  (ji  —  ii) 
respectively. 

Ratio  of  Rotor  Voltages  to  Stator  Voltages.  When  the  rotor 
is  wound  with  the  same  number  of  conductors  as  the  stator,  then 
when  the  rotor  is  standing  still,  the  rotating  stator  magnetism  in- 
duces in  the  rotor  windings  electromotive  forces  of  the  same  value 
and  of  the  same  frequency  as  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in 
the  stator  windings  by  this  rotating  stator  uuignetism  (neglecting 
mao-netic  leakage).  Moreover,  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in 
the  stator  windings  are  very  nearly  equal  and  o])posite  to  the  volt- 
ages applied  to  the  stator  Nvindings.  Wlien  the  difference  of  the 
speeds  of  the  rotor  and  the  stator  magnetism  is  [n-n'),  the  electro- 
motive forces  induced  in  the  rotor  Nvindings  are  the  fractional  part, 

I  _ I,  of  the  voltages  applied  to  the  stator  windings,  and  tlie 

frequency  of  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  rotor  windings 

I,  of    the    frequency  of  the  voltages 

applied  to  the  stator  windings. 

J^xamples.  Let  a  certain  three-phase  induction  motor  having 
a  stator  wound  for  6  poles,  and  taking  three-phase  alternating  cur- 


*  When  torque  is  expressed  as  pounds  weight  on  a  lever  arm  of  one 

foot  in  length  the  torque  is  said  to  be  expressed  in  pound-feet,  and  jiower 

'iTTnT  X  74fi 
in  watts  is  etiual  to ^^ =  8.52?tT  watts,  where  n  is  tlie  speed  in 

revolutions  per  second. 
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rents  at  a  frecjueiicy  of  00  cycles  and  a  voltage  of  220  between  any 
two  of  the  three  supply  mains,  liave  a  rotor  furnished  with  the 
same  number  of  conductors  as  the  stator.  Further,  let  the  no-load 
speed  of  the  rotor  be  1194  r.p.m.,  and  its  fnll-load  speed  be  1148 
r.p.m.  Assume  that  the  magnetic  leakage  is  negligible. 
It  is  required  to  find; 

(tt)    Tke  synchronous  speed. 

(6)  The  electromotive  forces  (three-phase)  induced  in  the  rotor 
windings  at  no-load  and  at  full-load. 

(c)  The  frequency  of  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  rotor 
windings  at  no-load  and  at  full-load. 

Solution:  (a)  The  synchronous  speed  of  the  rotating  mag- 
netism in  the  stator  is,  according  to  equation  on  page  31.^ 

n  ■=  -rr  =  20  revolutions  per  second  or  1,200  r.p.m. 

~2 

{f})  The  electromotive  forces  (three-phase)  induced  in  the 
rotor  windings  at  no-load  are 

(n-n)  X  voltage  applied  to  stator 
n 

/  1200- 1194  \        ^^^  ■.  ,^      , 
or  (^ —  )  X  220  =  1.10  volts. 

The  voltages  induced  in  the  rotor  windings  at  full-load  are: 

(i?!iyi!?)x  220  =.10.43.01.3. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  the  slip  of  the  rotor  at  no  load 
were  zero,  or  in  other  words,  if  n  were  equal  to  7i,  there  would  be 
jcero  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  rotor  windings  at  no-load. 

(c)  The  frequency  of  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the 
rotor  windings  at  no-load  is 

(ii - n)  X  frequency  of  stator  voltage 
n 

(  1200  -  1194  \  pn         r^  ^  , 

or  I Tsyr^ /  ^  "^  =  "-'^  cycles  per  second. 
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Fig.   298. 


Fig.  299. 


Fig.  .SOO. 


Fig.  301. 


Fig.   302.  Fig.   303. 

The  frequency  of  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  rotor 
windings  at  full-load  is: 

V  iQnn /  X  60  ^  2.85  cycles  per  second. 
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"When  the  rotor  is  at  rest,  the  frequency  of  the  electromotive 
forces  induced  in  the  rotor  windings  is  the  same  as  the  frequency 
of  the  stator  voltage,  namely,  60  cycles  per  second. 

Efficiency  and  Rotor  Resistance.  For  a  given  difference 
[ti-  n')  between  field  speed  and  rotor  speed,  a  definite  electromo- 
tive force  is  induced  in  the  rotor  conductors,  and  the  less  the  rotor 
resistance,  the  greater  the  current  produced  by  this  electromotive 
force,  and  the  greater  the  torque.  Therefore  a  given  induction 
motor  will  develop  its  full  load  torque  for  a  small  value  {fi-n')  or 

for  a  large  value  of  —  (efficiency)  if  its  rotor  resistance  is  small. 

High  efficiency  depends,  therefore,  upon  low  rotor  resistance. 

The  necessity  of  high  rotor  resistance  to  give  large  torque  at 
starting  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  necessity  of  making  the  rotor 
resistance  small  in  order  to  secure  full  load  torque  at  as  nearly 
synchronous  speed  as  posible.  These  two  conflicting  conditions 
may  be  realized  in  one  motor  by  an  arrangement  whereby  a  resist- 
ance which  is  in  circuit  with  the  rotor  conductors  at  starting,  may 
be  short-circuited  when  the  motor  nearly  reaches  its  rated  speed. 

139.  Structural  Details  of  a  Typical  Induction  Motor.  Figs. 
298  to  303  show  the  structural  details  of  a  typical  induction  motor 
manufactured  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
It  has  a  stationary  primary  member  (often  called  the  stator  or  field) 
and  a  rotating  secondary  member  (often  called  the  rotor  or  arma- 
ture). The  primary  member  is  mounted  in  a  hollow  cylindrical 
frame  of  cast-iron  shov/n  in  Fig.  298.  This  frame  forms  a  base 
for  the  machine,  and  also  supports  the  two  end-plates  which  carry 
the  self-oiling  bearings.  The  iron  core  of  the  primary  member  con- 
sists of  a  ring  built  up  of  sheet-steel  stampings  slotted  on  the  in- 
side to  receive  the  primary  conductors  as  shown  in  Fig.  290.  The 
stampings  are  rigidly  supported  by  the  cast-iron  housing.  In 
motors  of  large  size,  each  stamping  is  not  a  complete  ring,  but  a 
segnrient,  and  these  segments  are  dovetailed  into  grooves  on  the 
inner  face  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  shell  of  cast-iron  which  is  held 
in  the  cast-iron  frame  of  the  motor.  Fig.  300  shows  the  primary 
member  completely  wound. 

The  primary  conductors  are  usually  grouped  in  machine- 
wound  coils  of  wire  which  are  thoroughly  taped  and  insulated  be- 
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fore  being  slipped  into  place  in  the  slots  in  the  primary  iron  core. 
In  larger  motors  a  copper  strap  bent  into  the  proper  form  is  used 
instead  of  wire  for  forming  the  coils. 

The  terminals  of  the  primary  winding  are  brought  out  to  ter- 
minal blocks  of  porcelain  which  are  mounted  sometimes  at  the  top, 
and  sometimes  at  the  side  of  the  frame,  and  the  leads  which  supply 
alternating  currents  to  the  motor  are  attached  to  these  terminal 
blocks. 


Fig.  304. 

The  iron  core  of  the  secondary  member  shown  in  Fig.  301,  is 
built  up  of  ring-shaped  stampings  of  sheet-steel  mounted  upon  a 
spider.  The  secondary  conductors  consist  of  rectangular  copper 
bars  placed  in  nearly  closed  slots  around  the  periphery  of  the  core. 
These  bars  project  beyond  the  laminated  core,  and  they  are  screwed 
and  soldered  at  each  end,  to  massive  rings  of  copper,  thus  forming 
a  short-circuited  secondary  winding  as  shown  in  Fig.  302.  This 
type  of  secondary  member  is  called  the  squirrel-cage  rotor. 

The  complete  motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  303.  The  large  open- 
ings in  the  end-plates  are  covered  with  perforated  iron  plates,  or 
gratings,  which  not  only  permit  of  thorough  cooling  of  the  ma- 
chine by  ventilation,  but  also  serve  to  protect  the  motor  from 
injury.  No  electrical  connections  whatever  are  made  to  the  sec- 
ondary member. 

Three  Types  of  Secondary  Members.  There  are  three  types 
of  secondary  members  used  in  commercial  induction  motors.  These 
types  are  shown  in  Figs.  304,  305,  and  306. 
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Fig.  304  is  a  squirrel-cage  rotor.  Fig.  305  is  a  rotor  wound 
with  insulated  wire,  forming  what  is  called  a  definite'^  ov polar 
winding.  The  terminals  of  this  winding  are  connected  to  a  start- 
ing resistance  mounted  inside  of  the  rotor.  A  switch  is  arranged  to 
short-circuit  this  starting  resistance,  and  this  switch  is  operated 
while  the  motor  is  running  by  means  of  a  rod  which  lies  inside  of 


Fig.  305. 

the  hollow  shaft  of  the  rotor.     This  rod  terminates  in  a  small  button 
or  knob  at  the  end  of  the  rotor  shaft  as  shown  in  Fig.  305.     Fig. 
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312  shows  a  complete  three-phase  induction  motor  with  the  knob 
an<l  rml  for  ojXM-ating  the  internal  starting  resistance. 


•This  winding  is  identical  with  tlie  stator  winding  as  described  in 
article  137. 
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Fig.  806  is  a  rotor  with  a  winding  similar  to  the  winding  of 
Fig.  305,  but  instead  of  connecting  the  terminals  of  the  rocor 
winding  to  an  internal  starting  resistance,  these  terminals  are 
brought  out  to  collector  rings  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  as  shown  in 
Fig.  306.  The  circuits  of  the  rotor  windings  are  completed  through 
adjustable  external  resistances  which  are  connected  to  the  rotor 
windings  by  means  of  brushes  rubbing  on  the  collector  rings. 
These  adjustable  external  resistances  are  regulated  by  a  cylindrical 
switch  or  controller  similar  to  the  ordinary  electric  street  car 
controller. 

The  cylinder  has  a  set  of  contacts  for  making,  breaking,  and 
reversing  the  primary  circuit,  and  another  set  of  contacts  for  con- 
trolling the  secondary  resistance.  At  the  first  step,  one  phase  of 
the  Y-connected  secondary  circuit  is  open,  making  it  possible  to 
obtain  a  low  current  at  starting  with  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
resistance. 

A  resistance  is  inserted  in  the  primary  leads  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  the  arcing  at  the  contact  fingers,  but  it  is  not  used 
for  the  purpose  of  speed  control. 

An  induction  motor  provided  with  a  squirrel-cage  rotor  takes 
excessive  current  from  the  alternating-current  supply  mains  at 
starting.  The  squirrel -cage  rotor  requires  from  three  to  four 
times  full-load  current  to  produce  at  starting  a  torque  equal  to  the 
torque  developed  when  running  at  full-load.  Hence,  when  the 
motor  has  to  start  under  a  heavy  load,  or  where  the  taking  of  ex- 
cessive currents  from  the  supply  mains  will  interfere  with  othe** 
apparatus  supplied  from  the  same  mains  by  causing  excessive  dro'^ 
of  voltage,  the  squirrel-cage  type  of  rotor  is  objectionable,  es  <et. 
cially  in  large  size  motors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  siia- 
plicity  of  the  squirrel-cage  rotor  and  its  ability  to  carry  enormous 
currents  without  injury,  largely  compensate  for  the  above  men- 
tioned disadvantages. 

An  induction  motor  provided  with  a  rotor  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  305,  with  an  internal  starting  resistance,  takes  at  starting  only 
about  full-load  rated  current  from  the  supply  mains,  giving  a 
starting  torque  about  equal. to  full-load  torque.  Such  an  induction 
motor,  therefore,  is  used  only  where  a  starting  torque  not  greatly 
in  excess  of  full-load  torque  is  required.     The  advantage  of  this 
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type  of  rotor  is  that  it  does  not  take  excessive  currents  at  starting, 
and  it  will  start,  therefore,  without  producing  excessive  drop  of 
electromotive  force  in  the  alternating-current  system  from  which 
the  motor  receives  its  power.  The  starting  resistance  may  be  made 
of  copper  strips,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  of  iron,  cast  into  a  com- 
pact grid  form,  and  having  a  number  of  contact  points.  The  whole 
of  this  resistance  is  in  series  Muth  the  secondary  winding  at  start- 
ing. As  the  motor  increases  in  speed,  a  circular  short-circuiting 
ring,  encircling  the  shaft,  is  pushed  in  by  the  controlling  rod,  thus 
cutting  out  the  resistance  in  as  many  successive  steps  as  there  are 
contact  points. 

An  induction  motor  having  a  rotor  provided  witli  collector  rings  is 
generally  used  for  cranes,  hoists,  elevators,  and  other  work  where  variable 
speed  is  required.  The  starting  resistance  used  in  the  type  of  rotor  shown 
in  Fig.  305,  is  designed  to  carry  the  rotor  current  for  a  short  time  only, 
that  is,  during  starting;  if  kept  continuously  in  circuit  for  the  purpose  of 
speed  control,  this  starting  resistance  would  become  excessively  hot.  For 
speed  control,  therefore,  an  external  resistance  must  be  used. 

The  range  of  speed  control  possible  in  the  case  of  an  induction 
motor  provided  with  a  rotor  having  collector  rings  connected  to 
external  adjustable  resistances,  is  about  the  same  as  the  range  of 
speed  control  obtainable  wnth  a  shunt-wound  direct-current  motor 
having  a  regulating  rheostat  in  its  armature  circuit. 

140.  Behavior  of  an  Induction  Motor  at  Starting  and  in 
Operation.  When  an  induction  motor  is  running  without  load, 
its  speed  is  nearly  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  rotating  magnetic  field, 
namely,  synchronous  speed.  Under  these  conditions  the  stator 
takes  only  sufficient  current  to  force  the  magnetic  flux  through  the 
reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  and  to  supply  the  PIl  losses  of 
the  stator  windings,  the  core  loss,  and  the  friction  and  windage  loss 
of  the  rotor. 

When  the  motor  is  loaded,  its  speed  decreases  in  nearly  direct 
proportion  to  the  load,  from  nearly  synchronous  speed  at  no-load 
to  about  98  per  cent  of  synchronous  8j)eed  in  the  case  of  large 
motors,  and  to  about  92  per  cent  of  synchronous  speed  in  small 
motors  at  full-load.  Therefore,  the  induction  motor  is  practically 
a  consttyit-speed  motor.  The  decrease  in  speed  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  synchronous  speed  is  called  the  slij)  of  the  motor.    The 
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slip  of  large  motors  is  thus  about  2  per  cent  at  full-load,  and  that 
of  small  motors  is  about  8  per  cent  at  full-load. 

When  an  induction  motor  is  overloaded,  it  takes  excessive  cur- 
rent from  the  supply  mains,  and  its  torque  increases  up  to  a  cer- 
tain value  of  the  slip  (a  definite  value  for  a  given  motor).  When 
loaded  up  to  this  point  the  machine  is  unstable,  and  the  least 
additional  loading  causes  the  machine  to  "break  down"  or  stop. 


Fig.   307. 

This  maximum  output  which  a  given  motor  can  deliver  is 
usually  about  one  and  one-half  to  two  times  as  great  as  its  rated 
full-load  output.  This  maximum  output  is  proportional  to  the 
aquare  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternating  currents  supplied 
to  the  motor.  Thus  a  certain  induction  motor  rated  at  220  volts 
has  a  maximum  power  output  of  1.8  times  its  rated  output.     This 
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same  motor  supplied   with  currents   at   200  volts  would   have  a 


niaxiiiiuui 


output  of  (  „V)n)  X  1-^  —  1-4*J  "f  '^^^  rated  output. 


When  an  induction  motor  is  operated  at  slightly  less  than  its 
rated  frequency  but  with  full -rated  voltage,  the  speed  of  the  motor 
will  be  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  frequency,  but  its  power 
output  will  not  be  greatly  affected.  The  efficiency  of  the  motor, 
and  its  rise  of  temperature 
under  full -load,  will  be  ap- 
proximately unchanged, 
and  the  maximum  power 
output  will  be  slightly  in- 
creased. 

An  induction  motor 
having  a  squirrel-cage 
rotor  will  develop  suffic- 
ient torque  to  start  satis- 
factorily with  from  40  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
rated  voltage  applied  to 
the  primary  member. 
Therefore,  the  current  re- 
quired at  starting  may  be 
greatly  reduced  by  supply- 
ing the  primary  member, 
at  starting,  with  current 
through  a  step-down  trans- 
former which  is  designed 
to  reduce  the  supply  volt- 
age to  40,  50,  or  00  per  cent  of  the  rated  voltage  of  the  motor, 
and  to  multiply  the  delivered  current  in  the  same  ratio.  This  step- 
down  transformer  is  usually  an  auto-transformer.  This  auto- 
transformer,  with  its  special  switching  device  for  changing  the 
motor  connections  quickly  from  the  low-starting  voltage  to  the  full- 
i-unnin<»"  voltaic,  is  called  an  oufo-sfort^r,  or  a  ctnnjh'iixafot'.  The 
auto-starter  may  be  located  at  any  convenient  point,  either  near 
the  motor  or  at  a  distance  from  it. 


Fig.  bos. 
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Fig.  307  shows  a  General  Electric  controller  for  induction 
motors  of  50  to  150  H.P.  inclusive.  Fig.  308  is  a  general  view  of 
an  auto-starter  or  compensator  as  manufactured  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Fig.  309  shows  the  com- 
plete connections  of  this  starter  to  two-phase  supply  mains  and  to 
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the  terminals  of  a  two-phase  induction  motor.  A  four-pole  double 
throw  switch,  of  which  a  side  view  is  shown  in  the  upper  part  of 
Fig.  309,  disconnects  everything  from  the  supply  mains  when 
the  switch  lever  is  in  the  "off  position".  When  the  switch  lever 
is  in  the  "starting  position",  it  connects  the  supply  mains  to  the 
terminals  a  a'  and  0 1>'  of  the  two  auto-transformers,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  connects  phase  A  of  the  motor  to  a  section  («'l,  «'2,  or  «'3) 
of  the  auto-transformer  A,  and  also  connects  phase  B  of  the  motor 
to  a  section  (Z*'!,  J'2,  or  h'%)  of  the  auto-transformer  B,  as  may  be 
seen  by  tracing  the  connections  in  Fig.  309.     When  the  switch  is 
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,  in  the  "running  position,"  it  connects  the  motor  terminals  directly 
to  the  supply  mains,  and  disconnects  the  terminals  a'  and  V  of  the 
auto-transformers.  To  start  the  motor,  the  switch  is  thrown  to 
the  "starting  position",  and  is  left  there  until  the  motor  reaches 
nearly  full  speed  and  then  the  switch  is  quickly  thrown  over  to 
the  "running  position."  The  voltage  for  starting  may  be  given  a 
large,  medium,  or  small  value  (say,  GO  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  or  40 
per  cent  of  the  rated  voltage)  by  throwing  the  two  switches  s  s  to 
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Fig.  310. 

tap  points  1,  2,  or  3,  respectively.  The  time  required  for  bring- 
ing an  induction  motor  from  rest  up  to  rated  speed  varies  from  10 
seconds  to  30  seconds,  according  to  the  value  of  the  starting  voltage 
used,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  load  on  the  motor  at  starting. 

The  direction  of  rotation  of  a  two-phase  motor  is  reversed  by 
reversing  the  connections  of  one  of  the  phases,  that  is,  by  revers- 
ing the  connections  of  the  two  wires  belonging  to  one-phase  sup- 
plying current  to  the  stator  windings  of  the  motor. 

The  direction  of  rotation  of  a  three-phase  (three-wire)  motor 
is  reversed  by  interchanging  the  connections  of  any  two  of  the 
three  wires  used  to  lead  the  three-phase  currents  to  the  stator 
windinffs  of  the  motor. 

Fig.  310  shows  the  general  arrangement  and  complete  con- 
nections of  a  three-phase  induction  motor,  with  auto-starter,  or 
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couipensator,  manufactured  by  tbe  General  Electric  Co.  The  com- 
pensator consists  of  three  auto-transformers  A,  B,  and  C,  each 
having  a  number  of  taps,  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  to  any  one  of  which  the 
wires  AV  WW  may  be  connected;  and  a  special  iive-pole,  double- 
throw  switch.  The  blades  of  this  switch  touch  only  three  contact 
points  when   the  switch -lever  is  in  the  "  running  position,"  and 


Fig.  311. 

touch  five  contact  points  when  the  switch-lever  is  in  the  "  starting 
position."  This  three-phase  starting  couipensator  is  essentially 
similar  to  the  two-phase  starter,  and  the  connections  may  be  easily 
traced  in  Ficr.  310. 

141.  Typical  Induction  Motor  Installations.  Fig,  311  is  a 
general  view  of  a  500  horse-power  Westinghouse  induction  motor, 
designed  for  direct  coupling  to  its  load.  Such  direct-coupled  in- 
duction motors  are  often  used  for  driving  pumps,  and  are  frequently 
used  instead  of  steam  engines  for  driving  direct-current  generators 
when  rotary  converters  will  not  operate  satisfactorily,  for  driving 
direct-current  arc-lighting  dynamos,  for  example. 
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Fig.  312. 

The  laminations  of  both  the  stator  and  rotor  of  large  induc- 
tion motors  are  provided  with  ventilating  ducts  through  which  air 
is  driven  by  centrifugal  action.  Fig.  811  shows  a  number  of  holes 
in  the  cast-iron  casing  through  which  the  air  flows  after  passing 
through  the  ventilating  ducts  between  the  laminations  of  the  rotor 
and  the  stator. 

Fig,  312  shows  an  induction  motor  driving  a  triplex  pump. 
This  induction  motor  has  a  starting  resistance  inside  of  the  rotor, 
and  the  switch  rod  and  knob  are  shown  projecting  from  the  rotor 
shaft  at  the  left.     (See  article  139.) 

Fig.  313  illustrates  a  very  common  method  of  installing  in- 
duction motors  when  used  for  driving  line  shafting  in  shops  or 
factories.  The  motor  is  shown  bolted  in  an  inverted  position  to 
the  ceiling  by  means  of  lag  screws,  and  is  furnished  with  two 
pulleys,  each  belted  to  a  different  line  shaft. 

Since  induction  motors  require  no  adjustment  and  practically 
no  attention,  they  may  be  installed  when  direct-current  motors  are 
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not  suitable,  with  the  consequent  advantage  of  saving  valuable 
floor  space. 

142.  The  Single-Phase  Induction  Motor.  When  an  induc- 
tion motor  (two-phase  or  three-phase)  is  once  started,  and  is  run- 
ning at  full  speed,  all  the  phases  but  one  may  be  disconnected  from 
the  primary  member  and  the  machine  will  continue  to  operate  and 


Fig.  313, 

carry  a  very  considerable  load,  say  two-thirds  as  much  load  as  when 
all  the  phases  are  connected  to  the  supply  mains. 

An  induction  motor,  however,  will  not  start  when  one  phase 
only  of  its  primary  member  is  connected  to  single-phase  supply 
mains.  Therefore  when  it  is  to  bed  Ten  from  single-phase  mains, 
special  provision  for  starting  must  bo  made.  An  induction  motor 
designed  to  operate  from  single-phase  mains  and  provided  with 
special  arrangements  for  starting,  is  called  a  single-phase  induc- 
tion motor. 

Three  methods  of  starting  single-phase  motors  are  in  general 
use,  as  follows: 

{a)  Hand  Starting.  Yery  small  induction  motors  may  be 
started  by  giving  a  vigorous  pull  on  the  belt  which  connects  the 
motor  to  the  machinery  which  it  drives^ 

{b)  Split-Phase  Starting.  When  an  alternating  current 
divides  between  two  branches  of  a  circuit,  there  is  a  phase  dift'er- 
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ence  between  the  currents  in  the  two  branches,  if  the  ratio  of  resist- 
ance to  reactance  is  different  in  the  two  branches.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  one  branch  contains  a  condenser.  Kow  a  two-phase 
motor  will  start  when  the  currents  in  the  two  stator  circuits  are 
less  than  90°  apart  in  phase,  although  the  starting  torque  grows 
less  and  less  as  the  phase  difference  of  the  two  currents  decreases. 
The  dephasing  of  the  two  parts  of  a  single  alternating  current  in 
two  dissimilar  branches  of  a  given  circuit,  is  called  j[)hfisie.Hj>littinfi^ 
and  a  single-phase  induction  motor  may  be  arranged  to  start  as  a 
two-php,se  motor,  by  splitting  a  single-phase  current,  and  using 


Fig.  314. 
the  two  parts  of  the  split  current  exactly  as  one  would  use  two  gen- 
uine two-phase  currents. 

Fig.  314  shows  the  stator  of  a  2-hor8e-power  single-phase  in- 
duction motor  of  the  Iloltzer- Cabot  Electric  Co.  One  set  of  stator 
coils,  the  "working  coils",  consist  of  many  turns  of  coarse  wire 
occupying  three-fourths  of  all  the  stator  slots,  and  the  other  set  of 
stator  coils,  the  "  starting  coils  ",  consist  of  fewer  turns  of  fine  wire 
occupying  one-fourth  of  all  the  slots. 
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At  starting,  both  sets  of  coils  are  connected  to  the  single- 
phase  supply  mains,  and  the  difference  in  the  resistance  and  react- 
ance in  the  two  sets  of  coils  splits  the  single-phase  current  sup- 
plied, sufficiently,  to  give  a  slight  starting  torque.  This  type  of 
split-phase  induction  motor  cannot  start  with  any  considerable 
load,  hence  the  load,  if  it  is  difficult  to  start,  should  be  thrown  on 
to  the  motor  by  means  of  a  friction  clutch  after  the  motor  is  run- 
ning at  full  speed.  The  rotor  used  in  the  Iloltzer- Cabot  motor  is 
of  the  squirrel-cage  type. 

Fig.  315  shows  a  ^-horse-power  single-phase  induction  motor 
made  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  provided  with  a  condenser 


Fig.  315. 

which  is  connected  in  series  with  one  phase  (the  starting  coils)  of 
the  stator  windings  in  order  to  give  comething  approaching  90° 
phase  difference  between  the  split-phase  currents.  A  condenser 
for  a  given  volt-ampere  capacity  can  be  constructed  much  more 
cheaply  for  high  than  for  low  voltage.  Therefore  the  condenser- 
compensator  made  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  is  provided  with  a 
small  step-up  transformer  (auto-transformer)  so  that  the  condenser 
may  be  designed  for  high  electromotive  force. 

Fig.  31G  shows  the  complete  connections  of  the  single-phase 
induction  motor  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  with  its  condenser- 
compensator;  the  condenser  is  shown  at  h;  a  represents  the  auto- 
step-up-transformer.     The  main   stator  winding  of  the  motor  is 
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(I  e,  and  the  starting  winding  c  is  connected  to  the  middle  of  d  <■  as 
shown.  The  motor  is  thus  a  tliree-phase  motor  at  starting.  Wlien. 
the  motor  reaches  full  speed,  the  starting  winding  c  is  discon- 
nected, and  the  winding  d  e  then  operates  as  a  single-phase  winding. 

A  single-phase  motor  will  run  in  either  direction  equally 
well,  depending  only  upon  the  direction  in  wliicli  it  is  starte']. 
Therefore  the  hand-started  motor 
may  be  started  in  either  direction. 
The  direction  of  starting  of  the 
split -phase  motor  may  be  reversed 
by  reversHig  the  connections  of 
the  starting  winding. 

(r)  Repulsion  Motor  Starts 
ing.  If  an  ordinary  direct-current 
dynamo  were  provided  with  a  lam- 
inated field  magnet,  and  if  its  field 
magnet  were  excited  by  an  alter- 
nating current,  currents  would  be 
induced  in  the  armature  windings 
by  the  alternating  field,  provided 
the  brushes  of  the  direct  current 
machine  were  set  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°  (for  a  two-pole  machine) 
from  their  proper  position  for  col- 
lecting a  direct  current.  These 
currents  induced  in  the  armature  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  alter- 
nating field  so  as  to  produce  a  torque  which  would  cause  the  arma- 
ture to  rotate.  A  self-starting  siilgle-phase  alternating-current 
motor  constructed  on  this  principle  is  called  a  rejyiils'ton  motor.  It 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  operation,  but  the  repulsion-motor 
principle  furnishes  the  best  means  for  making  a  self-starting  single- 
phase  induction  motor,  that  is,  a  motor  which  is  arranged  so  that 
it  can  act  as  a  repulsion  motor  while  starting,  and  which  by  chang- 
ing certain  inside  connections  can  be  altered  into  an  induction 
motor  when  it  reaches  full  speed. 

Fig.  317  is  a  general  view  of  a  single-phase  induction  motor 
arranged  to  start  as  a  repulsion  motor,  and   built  by  the  Wagner 


Electric   Manufacturing  Co.     The  motor  shown  has  a  four-pole 
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stator  winding,  the  iron  stator  core  being  made  very  much  like  the 
core  of  an  ordinary  induction  motor,  namely  in  the  form  of  a  lam- 
inated ring  closely  surrounding  the  armature,  and  slotted  on  its 
inner  face. 

The  armature  is  of   the  ordinary  direct-current  drum  type 
provided  with  ?.  disc  commutator  with  radial  commutator  bars. 


Fig.  317. 

Four  (for  a  four-pole  machine)  short-circuited  brushes  are  pressed 
against  the  face  of  the  disc-shaped  commutator  as  shown  in  ¥ig. 
317.  At  starting  the  stator  winding  is  connected  to  the  single- 
phase  supply  mains,  and  the  machine  starts  as  a  repulsion  motor. 
Inside  of  the  armature  are  two  governor  weights  V,  Fig.  318, 
which  are  thrown  outwards  by  the  centrifugal  force  when  the 
machine  reaches  full  speed,  thus  pushing  the  solid  copper  ring  K, 
into  contact  with  the  inner  ends  of  the  commutator  bars  L,  and 
thus  completely  short-circuiting  the  armature  winding.  At  the 
same  time  barrel  J[,  which  is  pushed  endwise  by  the  governor 
weights  and  which  carries  the  short-circuiting  copper  ring  K, 
pushes  the  brush  holder  or  rocker  arm  endwise,  and  lifts  the 
brushes  off  the  commutator. 

In  starting  the  Wagner  single-phase  motor,  the  supply  volt- 
age is  usually  reduced  to  a  fractional  part  of  the  full  running 
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voltage.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  small  step-dowD 
transformer,  usually  an  auto-transformer,  in  much  th©  same  way 
as  has  been  explained  in  connection  with  the  auto-starter  or  start- 
ing compensator  for  two-phase  and  three-phase  induction  motors. 
143.  The  Induction  Generator.  An  induction  motor  runs  as 
a  motor  at  a  speed  less  than  the  speed  of  the  rotating  magnetism 
in  the  stator  iron  (synchronous  speed).  When  the  motor  load  is 
decreased,  its  speed  approaches  synchronous  speed,  and  the  intake 
of  power  from  the  alternating-current  mains  falls  off  more  and 
more.  If  the  rotor  is  driven  by  an  external  source  of  mechanical 
power,  it  may  be  speeded  up  to  synchronism,  in  which  case  the 


Fig.  818. 

intake  of  power  becomes  zero  (except  for  core  loss  in  the  stator 
iron).  If  now  the  rotor  is  spseded  above  synchronism  by  the  exter- 
nal source  of  power,  the  stator  windings  deliver  power  to  the  alter- 
nating-current mskins,  J)  rovuled  the  alter  nut}  mj -current  (jencrator 
remains  connected  to  tha  mains  to  fix  the  frequency.  When  an 
induction  motor  is  so  used,  it  is  called  an  indmiion,  (jenrrotor. 

144.  The  Frequency  Changer.  An  induction  motor  pro- 
vided with  a  rotor  having  a  definite  winding  with  terminals 
brought  out  to  collector  rings,  see  Fig.  306,  may  be  used  as  a 
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GO-asdled/'/'equencj/  changer.  AVhen  the  rotor  stands  still,  the  rota- 
ting stator  magnetism  induces  electromotive  forces  at  full  fre- 
quency, that  is,  of  the  same  frequency  as  the  alternating  currents 
supplied  to  the  stator.  If  the  rotor  runs  at  one-fourth  speed,  let 
us  say,  the  relative  speed  of  the  rotor  and  the  stator  magnetism  is 
three- fourths  of  the  speed  of  the  latter,  and  hence  electromotive 
forces  of  three-fourths  full  frequency  are  induced  in  the  rotor 
windings.  If  the  rotor  is  run  backwards  at,  let  us  say,  one-halt 
of  the  speed  of  the  stator  magnetism,  then  the  relative  speed  of 
the  rotor  and  the  stator  magnetism  is  one  and  one-half  times  the 
speed  of  the  stator  magnetism,  and  electromotive  forces  of  one  and 
one-half  times  full  frequency  are  induced  in  the  rotor  windings. 

Ex<iiaple8.  A  certain  induction  motor  runs  at  one-third  syn- 
chronous speed  (//-'  =  ^  ;?,  see  article  138),  then,  ignoring  stator 
losses,  all  of  the  power  delivered  to  the  stator  is  transmitted  to  the 
rotor,  and  of  this  total  power  one-third  appears  as  mechanical 
power  driving  the  rotor,  and  two-thirds  appears  as  electrical  power 
developed  in  the  rotor  windings.  This  electrical  power,  ignoring 
the  resistance  loss  in  the  rotor  windings,  is  delivered  to  the  rotor 
collecting  rings. 

Furthermore,  if  the  rotor  has  the  same  number  of  conductors 
as  the  stator,  then  the  electromotive  forces  between  collector  rings 
are  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  voltages  applied  to  the  stator  wind- 
ings, and  their  frequency  is  two-thirds  as  great. 

If  the  rotor  of  an  induction  motor  is  driven  backwards  by  an 
external  source  of  power  at  one-half  synchronous  speed  {ii  =  -  ^  '')? 
then  all  of  the  electrical  power  delivered  to  the  stator  together 
with  the  mechanical  power  used  for  driving  the  rotor,  appears  as 
electrical  power  in  the  rotor  windings,  and  the  rotor  voltages  are 
one  and  one-half  times  as  great  in  value,  and  one  and  one-half 
times  as  great  in  frequency  as  the  voltages  applied  to  the  stator. 

The  stator  current  in  an  induction  motor,  or  a  frequency 
changer,  is  sufficient  at  no  load  to  magnetize  the  stator.  This  stator 
current  is  called  the  no-load  current  of  the  machine.  When  current 
is  taken  from  the  rotor,  an  equal  (and  opposite)  additional  current 
is  taken  from  the  supply  mains  by  the  stator  windings,  exactly  as 
in  the  case  of  the  transformer.^  as  explained  in  article  82. 
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Tlie  above  stateuifiits  arc  based  o'l  tlie  assumption  tliat  tbe 
rotor  windintrs  are  exactly  like  tbe  stator  windings,  botli  as  to  tbe 
luuiiber  of  con<luctors,  and  as  to  tbe  .crron])ing  of  tbe  conductors 
into  separate  circuits  or  pbases.  Tf  tbe  rotor  bas  balf  as  many 
conductors  as  tbe  stator,  tbe  rotor  voltatjes  are  balved  and  tbe 
rotor  currents  are  doubled,  otber  tilings  l)eing  equal. 

In  alternating-current  j)lant8,  designed  primarily  for  tbe  trans- 
mission of  j)ower,  and  bence  using  a  low  freijuency  ('.f/.,  25  to  40 
cycles  per  second),  tbere  is  sometimes  a  need  for  a  limited  amount 
of  current  of  a  bigber  frequency.     To  meet  sucb  conditions,  a  fre- 
quency suitable  for  ligbting  purposes,  GO  cycles  or  more,  may   be 
cbeaply  and  easily  obtained  by  means  of  tbe  frequency-cbanger. 
Tbis  is  essentially  an  induction  motor  as  ex])lained  above,  tbe  rotor 
of  wbicb  is  driven  mecbanically  by  an  auxiliary  syncbronous  motor 
in  a  direction,  usually  opposite  to  its  natural  rotation.    Tbe  current 
of  lower  frequency  is  fed  to  tbe  stator  windings  and  tbe  current  of 
bigber  frequency  is  taken  out  of  tbe  rotor  windings  by  means  of 
collector  rings.     Tbe  frequency  of  tbe  motor  current  will  depefid 
on  tbe  speed  at  wbicb  tbe  rotor  is  driven  as  explained  above.    Tbua, 
it  tbe  rotor  is  driven  at  its  rated  speed  but  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  its  natural  rotation,  tln^  frequency  of  tbe  current  delivered  by  it 
to  tbe  collector  rings  will  be  twice  tbe  normal,  or  if  run  at  balf  tbe 
noi-mal  speed  in  its  natural  direction,  tbe  frequency  will  be  one- 
balf  tbe  normal.     To  cbange  a  current  witb  a  frequency  of  40 
cycles  into  one  of  00,  tbe  motor  would  be  run  at  one-balf  speed  in 
an  opposite  direction,  wbile  to  obtain  (U)  cycles  from  a  25-cycle 
current,  tbe  rotor  would   run   nearly  one  and  one-lmlf  times   the 
rated  speed  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Tbe  total  ])ower  delivered  to  a  frequency  cbanger  is  partly 
electrical  ])ower  delivered  directly  from  tbe  low  fre(piency  supply 
mains  to  tbe  stator  of  tbe  freijuency  cbanger,  and  ])artly  mecban- 
ical  power  delivered  by  belt  to  tbe  rotor  of  tbe  freciueiicy  cbanger 
from  tbe  auxiliary  driving  motor.  Tbe  jtower  output  of  tbe  fre- 
quency cbanger  is  wboUy  electrical  and  in  the  form  of  increased- 
frequency  alternating  currents  from  the  rotor. 

Tbe  electrical  power  delivered  to  the  stator  of  tbe  frequency 
changer  is 
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P    = 


/P 


/' 

and  the  mechanical  power  delivered  by  l)elt  to  the  rotor  of  the 
frequency  chanorer  is 

P   _(/'-/)P 

where  P  is  the  total  power  delivered  to  the  machine.  This  power, 
P,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  total  power  delivered  by  the  machine  at  the 
increased  frequency,  being  a  little  greater  on  account  of  power  losses 
in  the  machine,  y  is  the  low  frequency  of  the  alternating  currents 
supplied  to  the  stator  of  the  machine,  andy  is  the  higher  frequency 
of  the  alternating  currents  delivered  by  the  rotor  of  the  machine. 

Therefore,  the  rotor  of  the  frequency -changer  must  be  designed 
for  the  total  output  of  power  at  the  higher  frequency,  and  the 
stator  of  the  frequency  changer  must  be  designed  for  the  intake  of 
the  amount  of  power,  Pg,  which  is  supplied  to  it  electrically. 

For  example,  a  frequency-changer  rated  at  100  K. W.  to  change 
a  40-cycle  current  to  one  having  a  frequency  of  00  cycles  per  sec- 
ond would  be  made  up  as  follows: 

An  auxiliary  driving  synchronous  motor  rated  at  33.3  K.W. 
designed  to  take  current  from  40-cycle  mains  at  a  speed  of,  say, 
600  r.p.m.  It  would  therefore  have  eight  poles.  Its  armature 
would  be  direct  connected  to  the  rotor  of  the  frequency-changer 
which  would  be  rated  at  100  K.W.  The  stator  of  the  frequency- 
changer  would  be  rated  at  06.7  K.W.,  and  would  be  supplied  with 
current  having  a  frequency  of  40  cycles  per  second.  If  wound  for 
four  poles,  the  synchronous  speed  (as  an  induction  motor)  of  the 
rotor  of  the  frequency-changer  would  be  normally  1,200  r.p.m. 
But  by  driving  the  rotor  (by  the  auxiliary  synchronous  motor)  at  a 
speed  of  600  r.p.m.  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its  natural  rotation, 
the  frequency  of  the  rotor  currents  will  be  that  due  to  an  equivalent 
speed  of  1,200  +  600  =  1,800  r.p.m.;  corresponding  thus  to  a 
frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second. 

For  the  sake  of  a  simple  illustration,  the  ratings  as  given 
above  are  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  100  per  cent  efhciency, 
which,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  power  losses,  is 
never  realized  in  practice. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  frequency-changer  can  at  the  same  time 
be  designed  to  change  the  electromotive  force  by  using  a  suitable 
number  of  turns  in  the  stator  and  rotor  windings.  It  can  also  be 
used  to  change  the  number  of  phases  of  the  system  by  providing  a 
rotor  wound  for  a  number  of  phases  different  from  that  of  the 
stator.  For  instance,  it  may  be  designed  to  convert  from  three- 
phase,  6,000  volts,  and  25  cycles,  to  two-phase,  2,500  volts,  and 
62.5  cycles.  On  account  of  this  flexibility  the  frequency-changer 
is  sometimes  called  a  "general  alternating-current  transformer". 

145.  Comparison  of  Synchronous  Motor  and  Induction  Motor. 
To  summarize  the  characteristic  behavior  in  service  of  synchronous 
and  induction  motors,  and  to  simplify  the  comparison  between 
them,  the  following  tabular  statement  in  parallel  columns,  prepared 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Scott,  is  given. 

The  induction  motor  chosen  for  comparison  with  the  syn- 
chronous motor  is  of  the  so-called  "  squirrel -cage"  type,  started  by 
applying  a  low  electromotive  force  to  the  primary  winding.  The 
description  following  will,  of  course,  require  modification  in  some 
particulars,  if  the  secondary  is  furnished  with  adjustable  resistance, 
but  these  modifications  are  of  minor  importance  and  do  not  affect 
the  general  comparison. 

SYNCHRONOUS  HOTOR.  INDUCTION  MOTOR. 

AUXILIARY  APPARATUS  REQUIRED. 

1.  A  starting  motor;  or,  if  self-  1.  A  two-way  main  switch  with 
starting,  some  form  of  resistance  or  auto-transformers  giving  a  low 
transformer  for  reducing  the  volt-  P^.M.P.  for  starting.  This  may  he 
age.  at  any  distance  from  the  motor. 

2.  An  exciter,  driven  by  the  mo- 
tor or  otherwise,  with  circuits  to  2-    ^'o  exciter  is  required, 
switchboard  and  motor. 

3.  Rheostats  for  exciter  and  mo-         „     ^,      ^    .  ,     . 

3.    No  neld  rheostats    are  re- 
tor.  , 

<iuired. 

4.  Instruments  for  indicating         ^     No  instruments  are  re(,ulre<l. 
when  field  current  is  properly  ad- 
justed. 

5.  Main  switch  and  exciter  5.  No  exciter  switches 'are  re- 
switches.  «iuire<l. 

6.  A  friction  clutch  is  required  6.  No  friction  clutch  is  re(iuired, 
in  many  cases.  as  the  motor  starts  its  load. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR. 

1.  Field  winding  with  uiauy 
turns.  Liable  to  accident  from 
"field  discharge"  if  exciting  cur- 
rent is  suddenly  broken;  or  from 
high  E.M.P.  by  induction  from  the 
armature  if  the  field  circuit  is  open. 

2.  Collector  rings  and  brushes. 


INDUCTION   MOTOR, 

(Secondary,  short-circuited. 


2.    Xomoving  con  tacts  on  "squir- 
rel cage  "  secondary. 


NORMAL  STARTING. 


1.  Motor  is  brought  up  to  speed 
without  load  ;  if  starting  motor  is 
used,  the  main  motor  must  be 
brought  to  proper  speed  and  "syn- 
chronized ";  if  self-starting,  the 
starting  devices  must  be  cut  out  of 
circuit  at  the  proper  time. 

2.  Exciter  is  made  ready  for  de- 
livering proper  current  and  the 
motor  field  must  be  excited,  ad- 
justments being  made  until  instru- 
ments give  proper  indication. 

3.  Load  is  thrown  on  by  friction 
clutch  or  other  means. 


1.    Throw  switch  to  starting  and 
then  to  running  position. 


2.  There  is  no  exciter.  (The  mo- 
tor is  magnetized  by  lagging  cur- 
rent from  the  generator.) 


3.    The  motor  starts  its  own  load. 


ABNORMAL-STARTING. 


1.  If  the  several  operations  in 
starting  be  performed  improperly 
or  in  wrong  order,  injury  may  re- 
sult. If  a  starting  motor  is  used, 
the  synchronizing  may  beat- 
tempted  at  an  improper  speed  or 
phase  ;  if  the  motor  is  self-starting 
and  it  is  connected  to  the  circuit 
without  the  starting  devices,  a  large 
current  will  flow  which  may  induce 
a  high  E.M.F.  in  the  fleld  circuit ; 
if  the  field  circuit  be  open,  a  high 
E.M  F.  may  be  induced  in  it  at 
other  tinaes  also. 

2.  If  a  load  having  inertia  be 
applied  by  closing  the  friction  clutch 
too  quickly  the  motor  may  be  over- 
loaded and  stopped. 

8.  If  motor  stops  owing  to  fail- 
ure of  current  supply,  it  is  not  self- 


1.  The  only  possible  error  is  in 
starting  with  the  switch  in  the  run- 
ning or  full  voltage  position,  which 
simply  causes  the  motor  to  exert  a 
greater  torque  and  consume  a 
greater  current  than  is  necessary. 


2.    The  motor  starts  its  own  load 
and  re»juires  no  friction  clutch. 


3.    The  motor  will  stop  if  the  cur- 
rent is  cut  off  at  the  power  house 
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SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR. 

atartiug  wlieii  the  current  returns. 
An  attendant  is  always  re<iuire<l 
for  htartinir. 


INDUCTION  MOTOR. 

and  then  start  again  wlien  tlie  cur- 
rent is  supplied  to  the  circuit. 


STARTING  AND  MAXIMUM  RUNNING  TORQUE. 


1.  The  startingt()r(|ueof  tlie  self- 
starting  motor  is  very  small  and 
au  excessive  current  is  reiiuired 
for  developing  it.  The  motor  starts 
as  an  induction  motor,  hut  iiiefti- 
cientl.y,  as  the  design  which  is  best 
for  synchronous  running  is  not  good 
for  starting. 

2.  The  maximum  torque  is  sev- 
eral times  the  full  load  torque,  and 
occurs  at  synchronous  speed  ;  he- 
low  this  speed  the  tonjue  is  very 
small  ;  any  condition  which  mo- 
mentarily lowers  the  speed  causes 
the  motor  to  stop. 

SPEED 


1.  The  starting  tor<|ue  is  adjusta- 
lile  and  may  he  severall  limes  full 
load  torque. 


2.  The  maximum  torque  is  usu- 
ally greater  than  that  of  the  syn- 
chro!K>us  motor,  liut  it  occurs  at  a 
reduced  sjteed  and  there  is  a  large 
tt)r<iue  at  lower  si)eeds. 


1.  The  motor  has  a  single  definite 
speed;  at  other  speeds  its  tonjue  is 
very  small,  and  the  current  is  very 
large. 


1.  The  motor  may  be  designed 
for  a  practically  constant  speed, 
with  large  tor(|ue  at  lower  speeds; 
or  for  several  definite  speeds  by 
changing  the  number  of  jwles;  or 
for  variable  speed,  for  cranes,  eleva- 
tors, hoists  and  the  like. 


CURRENT. 

1.     If  there  is   useful    starting  1 

tor<|ue  the  current  reciuired  for  pro 
ducing  it  is  very  great. 


2.  The  running  current  dejjends 
upon  the  wave  form.  If  the  wave 
form  of  the  motor  and  of  the  circuit 
differ,  a  corrective  current  will  fol- 
low, which  cannot  be  eliminated  by 
adjustment  of  field  excitation. 

iJ.  The  running  current  depends 
upon  uniformity  of  alternations  of 
the  current,  i.e.,  upon  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  speed  of  the  generator  and 
other  synchronous  motors.  The  mo- 
tors attempt  to  follow  the  generator 
speed  exactly.  If  the  latter  pulsates, 


The  starting  current  may  lie 
made  proportional  to  the  toniue, 
and  is  l}^  to  2%  times  that  re<juired 
for  the  same  tonjue  at  high  speed. 

2.  The  running  current  is  prac- 
tically independentof  thediflerence 
in  wave  form,  -as  li  lias  no  wave 
form  of  its  own. 


;>.  The  current  is  practically  in- 
(lependent  of  fluctuations  in  gener- 
ator speed,  as  there  is  a  slip  between 
the  synchronous  and  the  actual 
speed  of  tlie  motor. 
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SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR. 

the  motors  pulsate  also;  they  vibrate 
about  a  mean  positiou,  "hunting" 
or  "pumping."  One  motor  pump- 
ing incites  others.  The  current  is 
increased  even  though  the  condi- 
tions may  still  be  operative. 

4.  The  running  current  depends 
upon  the  relation  between  the  field 
current  (which  is  adjusted  by  the 
attendant)  and  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
circuit.  The  main  current  may  be 
made  leading  or  lagging  or  theoret- 
ically it  may  be  neither.  The  E.M.F. 
of  the  circuit  is  an  element  which  is 
under  the  partial  control  of  the  at- 
tendants at  every  motor,  as  well  as 
at  the  generator  station. 


INDUCTION   MOTOR. 


4.  The  current  is  not  subject  to 
any  adjustments  which  the  motor 
attendant  can  naake,  nor  is  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  circuit  In  any  way 
under  his  control. 


POWER  FACTOR. 


1.  As  the  power  factor  is  the  re- 
lation between  actual  current  and 
energy  current,  it  is  dependent  upon 
wave  form,  hunting,  and  field  cur- 
rent. Under  favorable  conditions, 
the  motor  may  have  a  high  power 
factor ;  under  many  actual  condi- 
tions it  may  not ;  under  some  con- 
ditions the  highest  attainable  power 
factor  is  less  than  that  of  the  induc- 
tion motor. 

2.  The  current  may  be  lagging 
or  leading. 


1.  The  power  factor  varies  with 
load,  but  is  definite  and  is  practi- 
cally independent  of  wave  form  and 
hunting. 


2.    The  current  to  the  motor  is 
always  lagging  current. 


REACTION  UPON  GENERATOR  AND  CIRCUIT. 


1.    The  motor  impresses  its  own 
wave  form  on  the  circuit. 


2.  A  motor  may  augment  the 
fluctuations  in  generator  speed  by 
the  oscillation  of  its  own  armature. 
One  motor  may  increase  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  circuit  so  as  to  in- 
terfere with  other  motors  not  other- 
wise seriously  affected. 

3.  As  the  current  may  be  either 
lagging  or  leading,  the  drop  in 
E.M.F.  in  the  generator,   and  be- 


1.  The  motor  has  no  wave  form 
to  impress  upon  the  circuit ;  its 
tendency  is  to  smooth  out  irregu- 
larities in  a  wave  not  a  sine. 

2.  The  motor  has  a  damping  ac- 
tion upon  fluctuations  in  frequency ; 
in  some  cases  a  synchronous  motor 
which  hunts  may  run  smoothly 
when  an  induction  motor  is  con- 
nected to  the  same  circuit. 

3.  The  drop  in  E.M.F.  is  always 
greater  than  would  be  caused  by 
non-inductive  load. 
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tween  generator  and  motor  may  be 
either  more  or  less  than  that  which 
could  be  caused  by  a  non-inductive 
load  or  by  an  induction  motor. 

4.  If  a  short-circuit  occurs  in  the 
transmission  system,  the  motor  acts 
as  a  generator,  Mhich  thereby 
greatly  increases  the  current  and 
the  intensity  of  the  short-circuit. 

5.  If  the  circuit  is  opened,  either 
by  a  switch,  a  circuit  breaker,  a  fuse, 
or  the  breaking  of  the  line,  the  mo- 
tor speed  falls,  its  E.M.P.  is  no 
longer  in  phase  with  thatofthe  cir- 
cuit ;  the  two  are  thereby  added, 
thus  doubling  the  normal  E.M.F. 
and  bringing  increased  strains  on  the 
insulation  and  the  opening  devices. 


INDUCTION   MOTOR. 


4.  The  motor  does  not  generate 
current  when  there  is  a  short-cir- 
cuit. 


5.  The  motor  does  not  generate 
PLM.F  when  it  is  disconnected  from 
the  circuit. 


CAUSES  WHICH  HAY  ACCIDENTALLY  STOP  A  MOTOR. 


1.  Momen  tary  lowering  of 
E.M.F.  caused  by  short  circuit  on 
the  line,  or  by  accident  at  anotlier 
motor,  or  by  error  in  synchronizing 
a  generator,  or  by  the  "switching 
over"  of  tlie  motor  from  one  circuit 
to  another,  is  apt  to  cause  the  mo- 
tor, particularly  if  carrying  load,  to 
fall  from  synchronism  and  stop. 

2.  •  A  heavy  load,  even  momen- 
tary, may  exceed  the  limiting 
torque  and  cause  the  motor  to  drop 
from  synchronism,  even  though  the 
load  be  removed  immediately.  The 
connection  between  generator  and 
motor  is  rigid. 

3.  If  the  generator  speed  sud- 
denly increases,  a  motor  carrying  a 
load  having  inertia  may  be  unable 
to  increase  its  speed  quickly  with- 
out exceeding  the  limiting  torque, 
which  will  cause  the  motor  to  stop. 


1 .  M «)  m  e  n  t  a  r  y  1  o  w  e  r  i  n  g  o  f 
E.M.F.  causes  momentary  decrease 
in  speed. 


2.  An  excessive  load  receives  the 
stored  energy  of  the  motor  and  of  the 
load  itself  as  the  motor  speed  falls  ; 
when  the  excess  load  is  removed 
tlie  motor  sjieed  increases  again. 
The  connection  between  generator 
and  motor  is  elastic. 

3.  The  motor  readily  f  o  1 1  o  w  s 
changes  in  generator  speed. 


SUMMARY. 


1.  The  motor  is  an  active  element 
in  the  system  ;  it  acts  as  a  genera- 
tor in  impressing  its  own  wave 
form,  its  E.M.F.  and  its  fluctua- 


1.  The  motor  is  a  imasive  ele- 
ment in  the  system.  Eacli  motor 
attends  to  its  own  work  and  does 
not  try  to  run  the  system. 
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tions  upou  the  circuit.  These  fluc- 
tuations may  be  caused  by  an  inter- 
mittent load. 

2.  The  motor  is  a  sensitive  ele- 
ment in  the  system.  Its  successful 
operation  is  dependent  upon  a 
proper  relation  between  the  design 
of  the  motor  itself  and  of  other  ma- 
chines in  the  system.  Its  success- 
ful operation  also  depends  upon  the 
proper  adjustment  and  freedom 
from  speed  fluctuation  in  generators 
and  other  motors.  It  is  liable  to 
momentary  variations  from  normal 
conditions,  such  as  a  sudden  over- 
load and  sudden  increase  of  gener- 
ator speed  or  a  momentary'  fall  in 
E.M.F. 

3.  The  motor  requires  skill  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  attendant 
for  starting,  for  readjusting  and  for 
keeping  the  various  brushes  and 
auxiliary  api)aratus  in  condition. 

4.  The  power  factor  is  under  the 
control  of  the  operator  and  the  cur- 
rent may  be  made  leading  or  lag- 
ging. Instruments  are  necessary  in 
order  that  proper  adjustments  may 
be  made  by  the  attendant. 


5.  The  motor  and  its  operation 
are  complex  and  involve  uiany  pos- 
sibilities of  accident. 


INDUCTION  Motor. 


2.  The  motor  is  not  sensitive  to 
differences  in  the  design  of  other 
apparatus  operating  on  the  same 
system. 


8.  No  experience  and  electrical 
skill  are  required  of  the  attendant 
and  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order  either  through  careless- 
ness or  design. 

4.  The  motor  has  a  definite 
power  factor,  depending  upon  the 
load  ;  the  out-of-phas^  current  does 
not  vary  greatly  at  different  loads. 
The  changing  load,  therefore,  has 
comparatively  little  effect  upon  the 
drop  in  voltage  and  in  regular  serv- 
ice there  is  little  liability  that  the 
motor  will  disturb  the  E.M.F.  of 
the  circuit. 

5.  The  motor  and  its  operation 
are  simple  and  reliable. 


Tlie  syncLi  )nons  motor  is  obviously  not  snilable  for  general  dis- 
tribution of  power,  owing  particularly  to  its  lack  of  starting  torque, 
the  skill  required  in  attendance,  and  the  liability  of  the  motor  to  stop 
if  the  conditions  become  abnormal.  These  objectionable  features, 
however,  are  of  much  less  importance  when  motors  are  installed  in 
substations  or  are  of  sufficiently  large  size  to  justify  an  attendant. 

The  characteristic  of  the  synchronous  motor  which  may  be 
particularly  advantageous  is  the  fact  that  the  j)Ower  factor  of  the 
current  can  be  varied  and  that  the  current  may  be  iijade  leading. 
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MOTOR-GENERATORS. 

146a.  Direct  current  may  be  obtained  from  an  alternating 
current  circuit  or  circuits  by  the  rotary  converter  or  by  a  motor- 
generator.  A  motor-generator  for  alternating-current  work  con- 
sists of  an  alternating-current  motor  driving  one  or  more  direct- 
current  generators.  The  motor  may  be  of  the  induction  ^r  of  the 
synchronous  type.  In  either  case  the  motor  is  usually  mounted  on 
the  same  base  with,  and  mechanically  coupled  to,  the  generator. 

A  motor-generator  employing  a  synchronous  motor  does  not 
seem  to  possess  any  essential  advantages  over  the  rotary  converter, 
except  in  some  cases  where  the  independent  control  of  the  direct- 
current  voltage  is  desired.  The  use  of  the  synchronous  motor  does 
not  remove  the  objections  to  the  rotary  converter  which  are  based 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  synchronous  machine. 

A  motor-generator  employing  an  induction  motor  has  the 
advantage  of  using  induction  instead  of  synchronous  apparatus, 
thereby  securing  many  of  the  advantages  summarized  above  in  the 
comparison  between  synchronous  and  induction  motors. 

Circuits  which  are  supplied  by  alternating-current  generators 
in  which  the  speed  has  a  rapid  and  periodic  fluctuation,  or  in 
which  for  any  other  reason  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  cause 
"hunting"  in  synchronous  machines,  may,  however,  satisfactorily 
operate  an  induction  motor  driving  a  generator.  The  various  char- 
acteristics of  the  induction  motor  under  emergency  conditions, 
such  as  a  sudden  overload,  momentary  interruption  or  lowering  of 
the  voltage  of  the  supply  circuit,  may  cause  little  or  no  inconveni- 
ence if  the  induction  motor  is  used,  whereas  it  might  cause  serious 
interruption  to  a  rotary  converter  or  a  synchronous  motor.  Th-:) 
induction  motor  driving  a  generator  is  also  to  be  preferred  where 
the  size  of  the  units  is  quite  small  and  the  attendance  is  unskilled. 
The  armature  for  the  induction  motor  should  in  general  be  of  the 
s(juirrel-cage  type  as  the  required  starting  torque  does  not  exceed 
20%  of  full-load  torque,  and  the  required  starting  torque  can  be 
obtained  with  about  full-load  current. 

The  rotary  converter,  like  the  synchsonous  motor,  is  not  suit- 
able for  general  distribution  in  small  units.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  the  motor-generator  in  point  of  cost,  there  being  but  one 
machine  instead  of  two;  in  point  of  efficiency,  there  being  the  loss 
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in  one  machine  instead  of  two;  and  in  its  effect  upon  the  voltage 
of  the  transmission  system  as  a  whole,  as  it  may  be  compounded 
to  overcome  the  drop  which  would  otherwise  occur  in  generator 
and  transmission  circuit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  direct  cur- 
rent delivered  by  the  converter  has  a  more  or  less  fixed  relation  to 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternating  currents  supplied;  whereas 
the  electromotive  force  of  a  motor-driven  generator  is  independent 
of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  supply  circuit,  and  it  may  be  ad- 
justed or  compounded  as  may  be  desired.  In  practice,  however,  it 
is  found  that  the  voltage  delivered  by  a  rotary  converter  can  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted  and  controlled  by  regulating  devices  or  by 
compounding,  so  that  usually  the  close  relation  between  the  elec-  • 
tromotive  forces  at  the  two.ends  of  the  converter  is  not  disadvan- 
tageous, provided  the  electromotive  force  of  the  supply  circuit  is 
reasonably  constant.  This  statement  applies  to  those  cases  where 
a  practically  constant  direct-current  voltage  is  desired.  There  are, 
of  course,  special  cases,  in  which  the  voltage  is  to  be  adjusted  over 
a  wide  range,  or  where,  for  other  reasons,  the  motor-generator  is 
to  be  preferred.  In  many  cases  the  motor  may  be  operated  with- 
out requiring  step-down  transformers,  whereas  they  would  be 
necessary  with  rotary  converters. 

Motor-generator  sets  are  often  used  in  central  stations  in  con- 
nection with  arc-lighting  service.  In  these  cases  alternating-cur- 
rent motors  are  used  for  driving  arc-lighting  generators,  as  in  the 
large  plant  of  the  Buffalo  General  Electric  Company.  They  are 
also  used  in  some  places  for  supplying  three-wire  direct-current 
lighting  circuits  from  alternating-current  mains. 

Motor -generators  are  often  used  in  central  stations  for  fur- 
nishing direct  current  to  the  field-magnet  windings  of  alternators, 
the  direct-current  generator  part  of  the  set  acting  as  the  exciter 
for  one  or  more  large  alternators.  The  alternating  current  sup- 
plied to  the  (synchronous  or  induction)  motor  end  of  the  motor- 
generator  set,  is  taken  from  the  main  station  bus-bars,  and  stepped- 
down  by  means  of  reducing  transformers  to  a  safe  voltage. 

Examples  of  this  use  of  motor-generator  sets  are  to  be  found 
in  the  immense  power  stations  of  the  Manhattan  Railway  Co.,  and 
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the  Metropolitan  Eail'.vay  Co.,  of  Kew  York  City,  and  in  many 
other  places. 

Another  use  for  motor-generators  is  as  frequency  changers 
,(or  converters).  In  such  cases  they  are  used  for  transforming  an 
alternating  current  of  one  frequency  to  another  alternating  current 
of  higher  or  lower  frequency,  usually  the  former.  The  current 
may  be  transformed  from  three-phase  to  two-phase  (or  vice  versa) 
at  the  same  time.  Thus,  it  might  be  required  to  supply  a  two- 
phase  60-cycle  lighting  system  from  a  25-cycle  three-phase  trans- 
mission system,  with  or  without  change  of  voltage. 

A  motor-generator  set  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company 
is  shown  in  Fig.  319.  It  consists  of  a  combination  of  three  distinct 
machines,  all  mechanically  coupled  to  the  same  shaft,  viz.: 

1.  A  three-phase  synchronous  motor,  of  the  revolving-fteld  type. 

2.  A  three-phase  alternator  also  of  the  revolving-field  type. 

3.  A  direct-current  generator  acting  as  an  exciter  for  the  fields  of 
both  the  alternator  and  the  synchronous  motor. 

SUMMARY  OF  DATA  FOR  FIG.  3i<). 

Synchronous  Motor  Alteniator  P'xeiter 

No.  of  poles 8                              12  10 

Rated  output  (K.W.)  275                              250  10 

Speed 570                             570  570 

Frequency 38                                57  — 

Volts —                              —  60 

This  particular  motor-generator  set  is  designed  to  be  used  as 
a  frequency-changer  to  change  from  38  to  57  cycles  per  second. 
The  three-phase  alternating  currents  having  a  frequency  of  38 
cycles  per  second  are  led  into  the  stationary  armature  terminals  of 
the  synchronous  motor  (shown  next  to  the  pulley  in  Fig.  319). 
The  motor  having  eight  field  poles,  its  synchronous  speed  is  570 
r.p.m.;  and  since  both  the  alternator  and  the  exciter  are  coupled  to 
the  same  shaft,  all  the  machines  run  at  570  r.p.m. 

The  alternator  having  12  field  poles,  the  frequency  of  its 
induced  electromotive  forces  is  57  cycles  per  second.  Hence  the 
three-phase  alternating  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  station- 
ary armature  of  the  alternator  have  a  frequency  50%  higher  than 
the  alternating  currents  supplied  to  the  driv  ng  synchronous  motor. 

Fig.  320  is  a  view  of  a  motor-generator  set  built  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.     It  consists  of  a  compound-wound  direct-current 
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Fig.  319. 

generator  driven   by  an   induction   motor,  both   machines   being 
mounted  on  the  same  bed-plate  and  having  a  common  shaft. 

Fig.  321  shows  two  motor-generator  sets,  each  consistiuop  of 
two  Brush  arc-light  dynamos  directly  coupled  to  an  induction 
motor.  In  some  of  the  stations  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  Brush 
arc-light  dynamos  are  driven  in  pairs  by  being  directly  coupled  to 
three-phase,  25-cycle  synchronous  motors.     The  constancy  of  the 
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Fig.  320. 
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speed  of  synchronous  motors  makes  them  especially  well  sniled  to 
driving  electric  generators. 

Fig.  322  shows  an  800-horse-power  Bullock  two-phase  eyn- 
chronous  motor  directly  coupled  to  two  direct-current  generators, 
all  three  machines  being  mounted  on  the  same  bed-plate. 
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INDUCTION   MOTOR  TESTS. 

146b  Heat  Test.  The  heat  test  on  induction  motors  is  iiSTially 
carried  out  by  connecting  the  terminals  of  the  stator  windings  to 
mains  of  the  proper  voltage  and  frequency,  and  taking  rated  full- 
load  mechanical  power  from  the  rotor  until  a  constant  temperature 


Fig.  322. 

has  been  reached.     Then  the  motor  is  shut  down,  and  the  follow- 
ing temperatures  taken : 

Armature  laminations. 

Armature  conductors. 

Field  conductors. 

Field  laminations. 

Frame. 

Bearings. 

Room. 

If  the  motor  is  small,  the  mechanical  power  output  may  be 
absorbed  by  a  brake.  For  large  power  motors,  however,  a  brake 
becomes  troublesome.  In  any  case,  the  most  convenient  way  to 
measure  the  power,  is  to  belt  to  the  motor  a  direct-current  sepa- 
rately-excited generator,  whose  losses  can  be  easily  determined,  and 
measure  the  output  of  this  generator.     The  output  of  the  motor  is 
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equal  to  the  output  of  the  generator  plus  the  losses  in  the  gener- 
ator.  The  losses  in  the  generator  are:  the  PR  loss  in  the  arma- 
ture, brush  and  bearing  friction,  and  windage  los§,  and  the  core 
loss  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents. 

The  field  being  separately  excited,  the  field  loss  need  not  be 
considered.     The  field  current  must,  however,  be  kept  constant. 

During  the  heat  run,  the  following  observations  are  regularly 
recorded : 


MOTOR. 

GENERATOR. 

Volts. 

Amperes. 

Speed. 

Volts. 

Amperes    Amperes    Speed. 
Armature.     Field.     | 

Now  the  I-Ri  loss  in  the  generator  armature  can  be  calculated 
from  the  current  flowing,  and  the  resistance  of  the  armature. 

To  determine  the  stray  power  losses  (equal  to  all  the  losses 
except  I^E.)  proceed  as  follows: 

Disconnect  the  motor  from  the  alternating-current  mains,  and  run 
the  combination  of  motor  and  generator  from  the  direct-current  end,  at 
the  same  speed  as  that  recorded  during  the  ruu,  the  direct-current  machine 
being  now  used  as  a  motor.  Its  field  is  excited  to  the  same  value  that  it 
had  during  the  run.  The  speed  is  adjusted  to  the  right  value  by  varying 
the  voltage  supplied  to  the  direct-current  machine  used  as  a  motor. 
When  the  speed  is  correct,  record  the  amperes  and  volts  taken  by  the 
direct-ctirrent  machine.  Next  the  belt  is  thrown  ofT,  and  the  voltage 
supplied  to  the  armature  terminals  of  the  direct-current  motor  is  adjusted 
until  proper  speed  is  attained,  the  field  current  remaining  as  before,  and 
the  input  of  power  is  again  recorded. 

Let  "W,  =  the  watts  input  to  the  direct- current  motor  with 
the  belt  off; 
Wj  =  watts  at  same  speed  to  drive  both  machines  with 

belt  on ; 
C   --=  core  loss  of  direct-current  machine; 
F   =  friction  of  direct-cuirent  machine  without  belt; 
F,  =  friction  of  induction  motor  without  belt; 
f    =^  increase  of  bearing  friction  of  direct-current  machine 

due  to  belt  tension; 
y^    1=  increase  of  friction  of  bearings  of  induction  motor 
due  to  belt  tension. 
Then  W,  -  C  +  F  (1) 
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and  W,=  C  +  F  +  F, +/+/  (2) 

Subtracting  (1)  froui  (2)  we  get 

W,-W.  =  F,-|-/.+/ 

!Now,  since  the  two  machines  are  of  about  tlie  same  size,  we 
may  assume  that  the  increase  in  friction  of  each,  due  to  belt  ten- 
sion, is  the  same,  so  that : 

But  Fj,  the  friction  of  the  induction  motor,  can  be  determined 
as  described  under  core-loss  test.  Hence  we  have  the  following 
expression  for  the  stray-power  loss  of  the  generator : 


Stray -power  loss  =  W,  + 


W.-W^-F, 


Total  output  of  motor  =  Stray  |X)wer  loss  of  generator  +  EI 
+  I^R. 

This  expression  gives  an  exact  method  of  determining  the  out- 
put of  any  kind  of  motor,  by  using  a  direct-current  generator  as  a 
load.  If  F,  is  unknown,  we  may  neglect  the  increase  of  bearing 
friction  due  to  belt  tension,  giving  results  sufficiently  accurate  for 
a  heat  run. 

147.  Breakdown  Test.  The  breakdown  test,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  synchronous  motor,  is  to  determine  the  maximum  output  of 
the  motor,  that  is,  the  load  which  will  cause  the  motor  to  "break 
down"  and  stop.  To  make  this  test  the  load  on  the  motor  is  in- 
creased, until  the  motor  breaks  down,  the  maximum  output  being 
noted.  It  is  essential  that  the  alternating  currents  be  supplied  to 
the  motor  at  normal  voltage.  As  the  torque,  and  therefore  the 
maximum  output,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  voltage,  the  results 
obtained  by  this  test  will  not  be  accurate  unless  the  voltages  ap- 
plied to  the  stator  windings  are  kept  constantly  at  normal  value. 
If  for  any  reason  it  is  impossible  to  load  the  motor  to  the  break- 
down point,  the  voltage  may  be  reduced,  and  the  maximum  load 
at  normal  voltage  may  be  calculated  from  the  value  obtained  at 
the  reduced  voltage  by  multiplying  the  observed  maximum  load 
/normal  voltage \" 
^  Vreduced  voltage/ 
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If.  for  fxtiiiiple.  an  induction  motor  rated  at  50  II. P.  j^ives  a 
inaxiniuni  output  of  25  II. P.  at  one-half  its  rated  voltage,  its  uiax- 
iniuiu  output  at  normal  voltage  would  be  approximately  100  H.P. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  load  the  motor  in  the  above  test 
is  to  belt  it  to  a  direct-current  generator  as  previously  explained. 
To  determine  the  output  of  the  induction  motor,  from  observations 
on  the  direct-current  generator,  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  under  heat  run. 

In  commercial  work  it  is  not  customary  to  run  this  test  to  the 
breakdown  point.  The  usual  method  is  to  find  out  if  the  motor 
will  stand  50%  overload  without  breaking  down.  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  full  set  of  data  on  a  machine,  the  test 
is  carried  to  the  breakdown  point. 

i48.  Starting  Torque  Test.  The  stationary  or  starting 
torque  developed  by  a  motor  determines  the'amount  of  load  under 
which  it  will  start. 

To  perform   this  ® 

test  a  brake  is 
clamped  to  the 
pulley  as  shown  in 
Fig.  823.  A  is 
the  center  of  the 
pulley;  B  is  the 
point  of  Buspen- 
sion  of  the  brake 
arm  from  the 
spring  dynamom- 
eter S ;  C  is  a  ref - 
erence  pointer, 
carried  on  a  standard,  on  a  horizontal  line  through  the  center  of  the 
pulley.  The  8|)ring  S  will  measure  the  tangential  force  exerted  by 
the  motor  at  a  radius  AB  when  B  has  moved  down  to  the  point  C, 
and  the  spring  dynamometer  S  is  suspended  vertically. 

The  reading  of  S  will  be  affected  by  the  friction  in  the  motor 
bearings.  The  following  procedure  will  eliminate  this  error: 
Fasten  to  the  brake  arm  a  weight  W,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  fric- 
tion  of  the  bearings,  so  that  tlie  arm  if  left  unsupported,  will  always 
bo  carried  downward  by  its  weight.     By  slowly  raising  and  lowering 


Fig.  828. 
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the  brake  arm  by  means  of  the  cord  which  supports  the  spring 
dynamometer  S  (no  current  passing  through  the  motor),  we  get 
two  different  readings  of  S  when  B  passes  the  point  C.  While 
the  arm  is  being  raised  the  friction  in  the  bearings  acts  in  th'e 
same  direction  as  the  weight  W.  Second,  as  B  passes  C,  while 
the  arm  is  being  lowered,  the  friction  of  the  bearing  acts  against 
the  direction  of  the  pull  due  to  W. 

Let      "W  =  pull  exerted  by  the  weight  of    the   brake  arm  and 
weight ; 

F  =  friction  of  the  bearings; 

a   =  scale  reading  when  arm  is  being  raised; 

J   =  scale  reading  when  arm  is  being  lowered; 

Then  W  +  F  =  « 

and     W  -  F  =  J 

a  -\-  h 
or         W  = p — 

Let  T  be  the  force  exerted  by  allowing  the  current  to  act  on 
the  motor,  this  force  being  in  the  same  direction  as  W„  Then 
with  current  flowing  in  the  motor  let: 

G  =  scale  reading  while  arm  is  being  raised. 

d  =  scale  reading  while  arm  is  being  lowered. 
Then   T  +  W  +  F  =  c 
and      T  +  W  -  F  =  6Z 

0  -\-  d 


or         T  +  W 


2 

a  -\-  h 


But  from  above  we  have  "W  =       j,     , 

til 

substituting  this  value  of  W  we  have 

_  e  +  d  _  a  '+  h 
2  2 

By  this  method  both  the  weight  of  the  brake  arm  and  the  f  ric- 
tion  of  rest  in  the  bearings  are  eliminated. 

To  carry  out  this  test,  this  set  of  observations  is  repeated  for 
as  many  values  of  the  current  in  the  motor,  as  desired.  The  cur- 
rent  should  range  at  least  from  one-half  to  twice  the  normal  full- 
load  current.  To  obtain  the  desired  current,  the  voltage  across 
the  motor  terminals  must  be  adjusted. 
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ALTERNATING   CURRENT 
MACHINERY, 

PART  VI. 


149.  Core  Loss  Test.  The  core  loss  of  an  induction  motor 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  method  used  in  the  case  of  a  synchron- 
ous motor  or  alternating-current  generator,  namely,  by  driving  it 
by  a  direct-current  motor  and  observing  the  motor  input  for  vari- 
ous voltages  generated,  since  an  induction  machine  will  not  gen- 
erate electromotive  force  unless  it  is  connected  to  the  mains.  If 
it  is  connected  to  the  mains,  the  mains  may  supply  power  to  it, 
and  hence  the  power  supplied  by  the  direct-current  motor  is  not 
the  total  power  delivered  to  the  machine. 

The  core  loss  is  measured  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  a  transformer,  namely,  by  connecting  it  to  the  alternating-cur- 
rent mains  at  normal  voltage  and  frequency,  and  measuring  the 
watts  input  at  no-load.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
the  case  of  the  transformer  and  that  of  an  induction  motor,  that, 
whereas  in  the  former  the  power  is  practically  all  used  up  as  core 
loss,  in  the  latter,  part  of  the  power  goes  to  supply  the  friction  and 
windage  losses  of  the  motor,  and  the  appreciable  I^B  loss  in  the 
stator  windings. 

When  an  induction  motor  is  run  at  no-load,  the  speed  remains 
practically  constant  as  the  voltage  is  reduced,  until  the  motor 
breaks  down.  The  power  input  to  the  motor  (at  no-load)  at  any 
voltage  consists  of  the  core  loss  at  that  voltage  plus  the  friction 
and  windage  loss  ])lus  the  I'll  loss.  J>ut  thi^  friction  and  wiiichige 
loss  is  nearly  constant  at  Constant  speed,  therefore  the  watts  input 
to  the  motor  at  various  voltages  consist  in  part  of  the  constant 
friction  and  windage  loss,  and  in  part  of  the  variable  core  loss. 
Such  a  series  of  observations  on  a  one-II.P,  550- volt  3-phase  motor 
je  shown  plotted  in  Fig.  324.     The  voltage  can  be  reduced  to  the 
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point  at  which  the  motor  breaks  down;  beyond  this  we  cannot  go. 
As  the  ordinates  on  this  curve  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  constant 
and  a  variable  part,  and  since  at  zero  voltage  the  variable  part  be- 
comes zero,  it  follows  that  if  we  prolong  the  curve  as  shown  in  the 
dotted  portion  until  it  crosses  the  axis  of  watts  (that  is  for  zero 
volts),  the  value  intercepted  on  the  axis  of  watts  may  be  considered, 
without  much  error,  to  be  the  constant  part  of  the  watts,  namely, 
the  friction  and  windage  loss.  Thus  in  Fig.  324,  26  watts  repre- 
sents the  power  lost  due  to  friction  and  windage  in  the  case  of  the 
induction  motor  above  mentioned.     The  sum  of  the  core  loss,  frLc- 
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tion  losses,  and  PR.  loss  at  normal  voltage  (viz.,  550  volts)  is 
found  from  the  curve  to  be  109  watts.  For  each  observed  value 
of  the  volts  and  the  watts,  the  current  input  per  phase  to  the  stator 
windings  must  be  recorded.  Then,  the  resistance  of  the  stator  wind- 
ings having  been  measured,  the  PE.  loss  corresponding  to  any  given 
voltage  can  be  calculated.  To  obtain  the  core  loss  corresponding 
to  any  voltage,  we  must  tTierefore  subtract  the  constant  friction 
losses  plus  the  I^R  loss  in  the  stator  windings  from  the  total  ob- 
served input  to  the  motor  (when  running  unloaded). 

In  the  case  of  the  one  horse-power  induction  motor  under  con- 
sider^,tipn,  the  current  input  per  phase  was  measured  and  found  to 
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be  0.655  amperes,  when  the  voltage  between  supply  mains  w^as  550 
volts.  The  resistance  per  phase  was  also  measured  and  found  to 
be  15.5  ohms.  The  total  I'R  loss  was  therefore,  3  X  0.665^  X 
15.5'=  20  watts. 

The  core  loss  at  normal  voltage  is  therefore  equal  to 

109  -  26  -  20  =  63  watts. 
150.  Impedance  Test.  This  test  is  carried  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  core-loss  test.  The  motor  is  connected  to  the  alter- 
nating-current supply  mains  and  the  amperes  flowing,  the  watts 
input,  and  the  volts  at  the  terminals  of  the  motor  are  measured, 
the  watts,  of  course,  being  measured  by  watt-meters.  In  this  test, 
however,  the  motor  is  not  allowed  to  run  free,  but  its  annature  is 
blockwd  to  prevent  it  from  turning.  Instead  of  supplying  norujal 
voltage  to  the  motor,  the  voltage  is  raised  carefully  until  the  amme- 
ters show  about  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  full-load  current.  The 
motor  must  be  supplied  with  current  at  normal  frequency.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  should 
be  recorded : 

Amperes  iu  each  line. 
Volts  for  each  phase. 
Total  watts. 

The  observations  are 
repeated  with  increasing 
value  of  the  voltages,  until 
the  current  has  reached  more 
than  twice  the  full-load 
value.  Fig.  325  shows 
curves  of  observations  taken 
in  this  way  for  the  one-II.P. 
550-volt,  three-phase  motor 
referred  to  above.  This 
motor  takes  one  ampere  of 
current  per  phase  atfull-load. 
The  two  curves  are  plotted 
with  current  and  volts,  and  with  watts  and  volts  as  ordinates  and 
abscissas,  respectively.     The  foriner  curve  is  the  stmiglit  line. 

Since  for  full-load  current  with  the  armature  standing  still, 
tjie  voltage  applied  to  the  terminals  of  the  motor  is  very  low,  tU(j 
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number  of  watts  supplied  to  overcome  core  loss  is  very  low. 
Practically,  all  the  watts  supplied  are  used  up  in  heating  the  con- 
ductors of  the  stator  and  rotor.  The  watts  input,  therefore,  for 
normal  rated  full-load  current  with  rotor  blocked,  may  be  taken  as 
a  measure  of  the  total  VH  losses  (primary  and  secondary)  of  the 
entire  machine  at  full-load.  For  the  motor  for  which  the  curves 
are  shown,  the  I-R  losses  at  full-load  current  are  equal  to  100  watts. 
151.  Calculation  of  Efficiency.  As  in  the  case  of  the  ma- 
chines previously  considered,  the  efficiency  of  an  induction  motor, 
at  a  given  load  is  equal  to  the  output,  divided  by  the  output  plus 
the  losses,  at  that  load.  All  the  losses  can  be  determined  from  the 
core-loss  test  and  the  impedance  test;  the  core  loss  and  friction 
and  windage  losses  being  determined  from  the  former,  and  the 
copper  losses  from  the  latter.  For  the  three-phase,  one-II.P.  mo- 
tor above  mentioned,  the  losses  at  full  load  are  as  follows : 

Friction  and  Windage,    26  watts 
Core  loss,  63  watts 

Copper  loss  (PR) ,  100  watts 

Total  losses,  —  189  watts. 

Therefore  the  efficiency  at  one  horse-power  output  is, 

746  +  189  ~  ''^•^/'* 

The  efficiency  of  large  machines  is  generally  calculated  in  this 
way.  For  smaller  machines  it  is  more  usual  to  determine  the 
efficiency  by  actually  measuring  input  and  output.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  actual  losses  occurring  in  the  motor  when  it  is 
loaded,  are  different  from  the  values  as  calculated  from  results  of 
tests  at  no-load.  The  differences  between  these  calculated  and 
actual  losses  are  comparatively  large  in  a  small  machine. 

To  test  the  efficiency  by  measuring  the  total  input  and  out- 
put, the  most  convenient  method  is  .to  belt  the  motor  to  a  direct- 
current  generator,  measuring  the  output  of  the  generator,  and  the 
input  to  the  motor.  The  output  of  the  motor  is,  of  course,  equal  to 
the  output  of  the  generator  plus  the  generator  losses.  The  losses  of 
the  generator  may  be  calculated  as  described  under  the  heat  test. 

The  output  and  input  of  the  motor  are  measured  for  various 
loads  successively  from  a  very  small  load  to  perhaps  50%  overload, 
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so  that  a  curve  may  be  constructed  showing  the  relations  between 
efficiency  and  load.  The  losses  of  the  generator  must  be  deter- 
mined at  each  spee<l  occurrinfrjn  tlie  series  of  observations,  because 
the  creiierator  losses  vary  with  tiie  speed. 

152.     Slip  Test.     The  slip  at  a  given  load  on  the  motor  is  the 

n  —  n 
ratio  


where  n  is  the  synchronous  speed  of  the  motor,  and  d'  is  the  speed 
under  the  given  load.  Slip  is  usually  exj)ressed  in  per  cent,  in 
which  case 

n  —  n' 
per  cent  slip  = X   l')() 

The  synchronous  speel  in   revolntions,])er  second   is  ecpial  to 

-:— ,  wherey  is  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  currents  supplied 

to  the  stator,  and^>  is  the  number  of  "  poles  "  of  stator  magnetism, 
NS  NS  in  Figs.  293,  294,  and  295.  The  slip  is  independent  of 
the  number  of  phases. 

The  s])eed  of  the  motor  at  zero-load  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
synchronous  speed,  and  wherey  and  j)  are  not  known,  the  z:ero-loa<l 
speed  may  be  used  for  71  without  great  error. 

The  determination  of  the  slip  of  an  induction  motor  at  full- 
load  with  full  rated  voltage  applied  to  the  stator  windings,  is  an 
important  test.  This  slip  may  be  determined  by  observing,  by 
means  of  a  speed  counter  or  tachometer,  the  speed  71  of  the  motor 
under  full  load  and  with  full  rated  voltage.  If  j^>  and /'are  known, 
the  slip  may  be  calculated  as  explained  above. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  measuring  the  slip 
of  an  induction  motor  directly.  A  simple  piece  of  apparatus  for 
determining  the  slip  directly,  consists  of  a  black  disc  with^^  white 
/adial  lines  painted  U{)on  it,  where  jw  is  the  nnmV)er  of  poles  of  the 
motor.  This  disc  is  attached  to  the  motor  pulley.  If,  when  the 
motor  is  running,  the  disc  is  illuminated  by  an  alternating-current 
arc  lamp  supplied  with  current  from  the  same  mains  as  the  motor, 
the  white  lines  on  the  disc  would  appear  stationary  if  the  motor 
w^ere  running  in  synchronism.  If  the  motor  were  below  syn- 
chronism, the  disc  would  appear  to  rotate  with  a  speed  equal  to 
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the  difference  between  the  synchronous  and  actual  speed.    Thus  the 
slip  can  be  measured  directly  by  counting  the  apparent  revolutions 
.  per  minute  of  the  disc. 

For  example,  the  synchronous  speed  of  the  one-H.P.  motor 
considered  above,  is  1,200  r.p.m.  In  applying  the  above  test  the 
disc  made  70  apparent  revolutions  per  minute  when  the  motor  was 
running  at  full  load  and  therefore  the  slip  at  full-load  was 

70 
j2qq;  or  5.83%. 

153.  Performance  Curves  of  an  Induction  Motor.  Ficr.  326 
shows  the  performance  curves  of  a  175-H.P.  three-phase,  twelve- 
pole  induction  motor  having  a   synchronous  speed  of  600  r.p.m., 
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Fig.  326. 

when  supplied  with  three-phase  currents  at  550  volts  and  60  cycles 
per  second.  The  abscissas  of  all  the  curves  are  hoi'se-power  out- 
put. The  drooping  of  all  the  curves  in  the  region  between  340 
and  360  horse-power  shows  that  the  maximum  power  which  the 
machine  can  develop  is  about  350  horse-power.  There  are  three 
scales  of  ordinates,  namely,  "amperes  input,"  "per  cent,"  and 
"  pounds  torque  ".  The  ordinates  of  the  curve  marked  "  synchro- 
nism "  are  measured  on  the  per  cent  scale,  and  they  represent  the 
speeds  in  per  cent  of  the  synchronous  speed  at  the  various  loads. 
The  ordinates  of  the  curve  marked  "  amperes  input "  give 
the  amperes  input  per  phase  at  the  various  loads. 
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The  ordinates  of  the  curve  marked  "  torque  "  are  measured 
on  the  pounds  torque  s^ale,  and  they  represent  the  torque  devel- 
oped by  the  motor  at  various  loads,  these  torques  being  expressed 
in  pounds  of  force  acting  at  one  foot  radius,  that  is,  in  pound-feet. 

The  ordinates  of  the  curves  marked  "efficiency",  "apparent 
efficiency  ",  and  "power  factor",  are  measured  on  the  per  cent 
scale,  and  they  represent  these  quantities  at   the   various   loads. 

The  efficiency  is,  of  course,  the  ratio,    .  •    The  power  factor  is 

the  factor  by  which  the  product  of  volts  times  amperes  must  be 
multiplied  to  give  the  true  input  of  power  per  phase. 

The  product  volts  times  amperes  \aQd\\ed.  the  apparent  power 
delivered  by  an  alternating  current  generator,  and  the  ajjparent 
efficiency  oi  2Ln  induction  motor  is  the  ratio:  output  dWiiied.  by 
the  apparent  power  delivered.  The  apparent  efficiency  is  thus 
equal  to  the  true  efficiency  multiplied  by  the  power  factor. 

The  relation  between  the  three  factors,  efficiency,  power  factor, 
and  apparent  efficiency,  wnll  be  made  clear  by  the  following  equa- 
tions, each  based  on  definition. 

,,^  .  useful  output 

Ji.lhciency  =  — 7 — r-. — ~r 
•^        actual  input 

T»  *    *  actual  input 

Power  factor  = —J- — . 

apparent  input 

^    ^  .  useful  output 

Apparent  efficiency  —  - 


apparent  input 
From  the  above  three  equations,  it  is  evident  that 

Apparent  efficiency  =  Efficiency  X  Power  factor. 

When  the  output  of  a  motor  under  a  given  load  is  measured 
mechanically  by  observing  the  useful  torque  developed  at  the  arma- 
ture shaft,  and  the  speed  of  the  armature,  we  have 

TT    i.  1  27Tn'T. 

Useful  output  =  .,...■■  horse-power 

=-.  0.142  n'  T  watts 

where  n'  is  the  speed  of  the  armature  in  revolutions  per 

minute; 
T  is  the  useful  torque  in  pound-feet,  developed  by 
the  armature. 
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The  actual  input  to  a  three-phase  alternating-current   motor 
of  the  induction  type  is 

l/8  •  E  •  I  •  P  watts 

where  E  is  the  electromotive  force  (effective  value)  applied 

between  any  two  of  the  statof  terminals; 
I  is  the  current  (effective  value)  in  any  one  of  the 

leads  supplying  the  stator  windings; 
P  is  the  power  factor  of  the  motor. 

The  apparent  input  to  a  three-phase  induction  motor  is 

VS  •  E  •  I  watts. 

Fi*om  the  above  equations  we  may  easily  write  the  expressions  for 
the  efficiency,  power  factor,  and  apparent  efficiency,  as  follows : 

_  0.142  n'T 

Efflciency=^/-  ^.^,^, 

l/r-  E-  I-  P 

Power  factor  =  P  = ^ 

]/  3  •  E-  I 

0.142  n'  T 
Apparent  efficiency  =  — Tr^T-^r^ 
]  •'  3  •  E*  1 

Example.    A  certain  12-pole  induction  motor  whose  |)erform- 
ance  curves  are  given  in  Fig.  320,  is  rated  as  follows: 

Number  of  phases,  3; 
Output  at  full  load,  175  horse-power; 
Voltage  supplied  (between  mains)  550  volts; 
Speed,  at  full  load,  585  r.p.m.; 
Frequency,  cycles  per  second,  60 

A  brake  test  on  the  motor  when  running  at  full  load  gave  the 
following  data  (see  curves  in  Fig.  326). 

Useful  torque  on  rotor  shaft,  pound-feet.  1,560 

Speed,  in  revolutions  per  minute, 585 

Amperes  input  per  phase 170 

Power  factor,  in  per  cent 88 

It  is  required  to  calculate  the  following  quantities  in  order  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  the  curves  plotted  in  Fig.  326. 

(a)  The  synchronous  speed  in  r.p.m. 
(J)   The  slip  at  full  load  in  per  cent. 
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('•)   Tlie  useful  out])ut  in  watts  and  in  liorsc-power. 

(//)  The  actual  input  in  watts. 

(^*")   The  efficiency. 

(y)  Tlie  apparent  input  in  watts. 

(f/)  The  apparent  efficienoy„ 

Solution: — 

{(f)  The  synchronous  speed,  according  to  tiie  ecpiation  on  page 
813,  is 

2/     2  X  r,o      ^^^       .    .  ,      ' 

_i^„  __  ^       _     „  =  10  revolutions  t)er  second, 
^>  12 

or,  10  X  00  =  000  r.p.in. 

(/y)  The  slip  according  to  article  i52  is 

Wr  )  ^'^^  ^  I— 000--  ^  ^^'^  ^ '•"  !"'•  ^""'- 

(r)     The  useful  output  from  the  above  e(piatioi)s  is 

0.142  u  T  watts. 
Substituting  the  given  values  of  v'  and  T, 
we  have         0.142  X  585  X  1500  =  129,000  watts, 

,.,      .  120,000        _.,  , 

which  gives  ■ — „..,      =  li'i  horse-power. 

(^/)     The  actual  input  in  watts  is 

\/S^-  E  •  I  •  P 
whence  substituting  the  given  values  of  E.  T,  and  P 

trives         1.732  X  550  X  170  X  O.SS  =  142.500  watts. 

?"> 

(^')     Tlu^  efficiency  (real)  is 

Useful  output       120,(500     '    .  ^^ 

^     -  := :=;  00.0  ner  cent. 

Actual  input        142,500  ^ 

(/■)     The  apparent  input  in  watts  is 

or  1.732  X  550  X  170  =  102,000  watts. 

(;/)     The  apparent  efficiency  is 

Useful  output         120,()00       ^^^ 
Apparent  input       lo2,00U  * 
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A  comparison  of  the  above  results  with  the  corresponding 
values  obtained  from  the  curves  in  Fig.  326,  shows  on  the  whole 
a  very  satisfactory  agreement. 

The  power  factors  of  standard  commercial  induction  motors 
of  American  manufacture  vary  at  full  load  from  0.75  to  0.92, 
depending  upon  the  size  and  frequency  of  the  motor.  The  effici- 
encies range  from  0.80  to  0.92.  The  apparent  efficiencies  in  motors 
above  5  H.P.  output  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  not  less  than  0.75. 
This  means  that  the  transformers  supplying  current  to  induction 
motors  of  average  sizes,  must  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of  about 
one  kilowatt  for  every  horsepower  output  of  the  motors. 

The  following  table  gives  approximate  capacities  of  standard 
transformers  that  should  be  used  with  two-phase  and  three-phase 
induction  motors: 

TABLE  VIII. 


H.P. 
CapacityMotok. 

Threk-Phase. 

Two-Phase. 
2  Transformers. 

2  Transfokmers. 

3  TRANSFORMER.S. 

1 

2 
3 
5 

15 

20 
30 
50 
75 
100 

.6  K.W. 

1.5      " 

2.0      " 

3.0      " 

4.0      " 

5.0      " 

7.5      "- 

10.0      " 

15.0      " 

25.0      " 

.5  K.W. 

1.0      " 

1.5      " 

2.0      " 

2.5      " 

3.5      " 

5.0      " 

7.5      " 

10.0      " 

15.0      " 

25.0      " 

30.0      " 

.6  K.W. 

1.0     '• 

1.5      " 

3.0      " 

4.0      " 

5.0      «' 

7.5      " 

10.0      " 

15.0      " 

25.0      " 

35.0      " 

45.0      " 

SWITCHBOARD  AND  STATION  APPLIANCES. 

154.  The  Switchboard  is  a  supporting  frame  upon  which 
are  mounted  most  of  the  measuring  instruments,  safety  and  con- 
trolling devices  used  in  a  generating  or  receiving  station. 

Lightning  arresters  are  usually  mounted  on  the  wall  of  the 
station  building  at  the  points  where  the  lines  enter  the  building. 

Large  apparatus  such  as  rheostats,  oil-switches,  circuit- 
breakers,  and  voltage  regulators  are  frequently  installed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  switchboard,  and  are  controlled  from  the  switch- 
board by  systems  of  levers,  by  compressed  air,  or  by  electrical 
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relays  which  are  in  turn  controlled  by  contact  switches  on  the 
switchboard.  Thus  Fig.  327  shows  a  large  rheostat  mounted 
underneath  the  floor  upon  which  the  switchboard  stands.  The 
rheostat  is  operated  by  means  of  sprocket-wheels  and  chain  which 
are  moved  by  a  hand-wheel  on  the  switchboard. 

Alternating-current  switchboards  differ  from  direct-current 
switchboards  as  follows: 

(a)  On  accouut  of  the  inauy  special  devices  such  as  voltage  regula- 
tors, switchboard  transformers,  power-factor  iudicators,  and  synchroniz- 
ing devices,  which  are  used  iu  alteruatiug-curreut  work,  and  are  not  used 
in  direct-current  work. 

(6)  Because  of  complications  associated  with  the  use  of  an  auxiliary 
direct-curreut  generator  for  exciting  the  field  maguets  of  alternators. 

(c)  Because  of  the  frequent  use  of  excessively  high  voltages,  as  high 
as  40,000  volts  or  more,  in  alternating-current  systems. 

Switchboards  are  now  usually  built  iip  of  standard  panels 
uniform  in  size,  the  style  varying  with  the 
service  required.  Large  switchboards  for 
handling  many  generators  or  many  feeder 
circuits,  are  built  up  by  placing  a  number 
of  these  standard  panels  side  by  side.  This 
method  of  building  large  switchboards  has 
the  following  advantages: 

1.     It  reduces  the  necessity  of  special 
work  to  a  minimum,  and  permits  the  use 


of  standard  apparatus,  thus  red?  ..mg  cost. 

2.  It  provides  for  interchangeability 
of  panels,  thus  making  rearrangement  of 
feeder,  generator,  and  exciter  panels  easy 
and  convenient. 

3.  The  use  of  standard  panels  uni- 
formly equipped  with  standard  apparatus 
makes  it  easy  and  cheap  to  renew  damaged  *'**?•  •^-7. 
parts. 

4.  It  enables  extensions  to  be  made  easily  and  systematically. 
In  some  large  stations  as  many  as  ten  or  more  generator  panels 

and  fifteen  or  more  feeder  panels  are  erected  side  by  side. 

The  panels  of  a  switchboard  are  usually  erected  and  wired 
completely  at  the  factory,  and  all  the  instruments  are  attached. 
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After  thorough  inspection  and  testing,  they  are  shipped  to  theii 
destination,  the  instruments  being  detached,  and  shipped  separately. 
Switchboards  are  usually  constructed  of  a  skeleton  frame  of 
angle  iron,  to  which  panels  of  marble  or  slate  are  fastened  by  bolts 
and  nuts.  The  various  instruments  are  attached  to  the  marble  or 
slate  panels.  In  many  cases  the  apparatus  itself  is  located  behind 
the  board,  the  hand-wheel  or  operating  lever,  only,  being  placed  on 
the  front  of  the  board. 


Fig.  328. 


Slate,  when  entirely  free  from  metallic  veins,  is  a  fair  insu- 
lator, but  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  veins,  and  the  tendency 
of  slate  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  render  it  unreliable, espe- 
cially for  switchboards  on  which  high-voltage  apparatus  is  to  be 
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installed.     Marble  is  tlie  standard  material  for  switchboard  panels, 
and  it  alone  is  used  for  hio;li.voltao;e  panels. 

»55'  Typical  Single-Phase  Switchboard.  Ficr.  328  shows 
front  and  back  views  of  a  standard  switchboard  for  one  single- 
phase  generator  and  one  feeder  circuit.  The  front  elevation  of 
this  board  and  the  complete  diagram  of  electrical  connections  are 
shown  in  F'lcr.  329.  Fig.  330  shows  the  front  elevation  of  a  switch- 
board  for  one  single-phase  generator  and  two  feeder  circuits,  and 
also  the  complete  diagram  of  electrical  connections.  These  switch- 
boards are  manufactured  by  the  F'ort  AVayne  Electric  AV'^orks. 


Pilot  Lamp 
•A. C.  Voltmeter 


A.C.  Ammeter 
Elxciter  Field  Rheostat 

Ellectrostatic 
Ground  Detector 


Generator  S\A'itch 


-*-- Enclosed  Fuses 


Voltmeter 
Resistance" 


Ground 
Detector  — 
Resistance 


Potential 
Transformer 


Exciter-*! 


Fig.   ^29. 


The  ammeter  and  voltmeter  used  on  these  boards,  indeed 
nearly  all  switchboard  ammeters  and  voltmeters,  are  of  the 
'<:  plunger  type,"  that  is,  they  consist  of  a  coil  of  wire  actuating  a 
movable  piece  of  soft  iron  to  which  the  pointer  is  attached. 

The  pilot  lamps  are  for  illuminating  the  board  and  for  indi- 
cating that  the  generator  is  in  operation. 

The  essential  features  of  the  electrostatic  ground  detector  are 
described  in  article  31. 
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The  double -pole  quick-break   generator  switcb  with  marble 
barrier  is  shown  in. Fig.  331.     It  is  used  for  opening  and  closing 


Pilot   Lamp 
A.C.Voltmeter 


A.  C.Am  meter 
Exciter  Rheostat 
Enclosed  Fuses 
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Ground  Detector 


— Generator  Switch 


Circuit   Switches 
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Resistance 


Ground  — —^J=- 


Potential     _ 
Transformer 


Exciter - 

Fig.  330. 

the  main  circuit  of  the  generator  as  may  be  seen  in  the  diagram  of 

connections  shown  in  Fig  329.     When  this  switch  is  opened,  the 

arc  which  is  produced  is  prevented  by  the  marble  barrier  from 

Hashing  across  from  blade  to  blade  of  the  switch, 

and  thus  short-circuiting  the  generator. 

The  expulsion  fuses  are  ordinary  flat  fuse  links 
(commonly  made  of  aluminum)  surrounded  by  fire- 
proof insulating  tubes  of  porcelain.  Tlie  Westing- 
house  Company  sometimes  mount  their  fuses  in  a 
lignum  vita?  fuse  block  enclosed  in  an  air-ticrht 
chamber.  When  the  fuse  melts  and  breaks,  the 
arc  is  extinguished  by  the  explosive  action  which 
accompanies  the  sudden  heating  of  the  air  enclosed 
in  the  fuse  chambers.  The  potential  transformer* 
has  its  secondary  connected  through  a  high  resistance  to  the  volt- 
meter.    If  the  ratio  of  transformatio;!  of  the  potential  transformer 


Fig.  331. 


*  The  use  of  the  potential  transformer  in  connection  with  switch- 
boards is  explained  elsewhere. 
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is  20  to  1,  and  the  voltmeter  reads  110  volts,  the  voltage  between 
the  generator  terminals  is  20  X  110  =  2,200  volts. 

156.     Typical     Switchboard    for    Operating    Two  or    flore 
SingIe=Phase  Alternators   in  Parallel.     Fig.  332  shows  front  and 
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Fig.  332. 

side  elevations  of  one  of  the  General  Electric  Company's  standard 
panels  for  one  of  several  single-phase  generators  to  be  operated  in 
parallel,  and  a  complete  diagram  of  electrical  connections.  The 
equipment  of  this  panel  is  as  follows: 

1  double-pole  generator  switch,  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  board. 
«iad  operated  by  a  lever  on  the  front  of  the  board. 

2  expulsion  fuse  blocks  complete. 
1  generator  ammeter. 

1  field  ammeter. 

1  voltmeter  and  one  potential  transformer. 
■   1  field  switch. 

1  sychronizing  device,  complete. 

Tripod  and  front  plate  for  "generator  rlieostat "  (in  the  field  circuit 
of  the  generator)  with  shaft  and  liaml-wheel. 

Tripod  and  front  plate  for  "  exciter  rheostat  "  (in  the  field  circuit  of 
the  exciter.) 

All  necessary  framework  and  connections. 

The  location  of  apparatus   for  this    panel,  a.s  designated    by 
letter,  is  as  follows: 

R  =  rheostatin  the  field  circuit  of  the  generator,  "generator  rheostat." 
a  =  ammeter  in  the  field  circuit  of  the  generator  "field  ammeter." 
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V  =  voltmeter  betweeu  the  generator  tenuiuals  (through  potential 

translbrii'er). 
A  =  auinaeter  for  the  main  alternating  current. 
L  =  synchronizing  lamp. 
S  =  "generator  switch  "  in  the  main  circuit. 
r  —  rheostat  in  the  exciter  held  circuit,  "exciter  rheostat," 

This  apparatus  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  apparatus  already 
described  in  article  155  with  the  exception  of  the  groitnd  detector, 
the  Held  switch  Mith  discharge  resistance,  and  the  synchronizing 
device.  One  ground  detector  is  sufficient  for  a  number  of  machines 
operated  in  parallel,  and  it  is  usually  mounted  on  a  bracket  attached 
to  one  of  the  generator  panels.     The  field  switch  ^.s  arranged  to 
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short-circuit  the  field  winding  of  the  alternator  at  (or  just  before) 
the  instant  of  disconnectiug  the  exciter  from  the  field  windings. 
This  allows  the  current  in  the  field  winding  to  die  away  slowly. 
The  opening  of  a  field  switch  which  is  not  provided  with  a  resist- 
ance produces  an  excessively  high  electromotive  force  between  the 
field  terminals,  which  is  likely  to  cause  puncture  of  the  insulation 
of  the  field  windings. 

The  synchronizing  device  consists  of  the  synchronizing  bus- 
bars connecting  the  various  generator  panels,  the  synchronizing 
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lamps,  a  small  transformer  (the  same  one  being  used  for  the  volt- 
meter) for  stepping  down  the  voltage  to  a  suitable  value  for  the 
synchronizing  lamps,  and  connection-  plugs  for  connecting  the  sec- 
ondary of  the  potential  transformer  through  the  synchronizing 
lamps  to  the  synchronizing  busses.  Two  types  of  connecting  plugs 
are  used,  one  of  which  reverses  the  connections  made  by  the  other. 
The  complete  connections  of  the  synchronizing  device  for  two 
single-phase  machines  is  shown  in  Fig.  333. 

In  case  of  polyphase  machines,  one  phase  only  is  connected  to  the 
synchronizing  device,  and  the  synchronizing  device  is  therefore  the 
same  for  single-phase  and  for  polyphase  alternators.  The  operation 
of  alternators  in  parallel  is  very  common  in  modern  central  stations. 

The  voltmeters  and  synchronizing  device  are  always  connected 
back  of  the  main  generator  switch,  that  is,  between  the  generator 
and  the  switch,  for  the  reason  that  the  voltage  of  the  machine 
must  be  synchronized  hcfore  the  niain  switch  is  closed. 

The  connections  of  the  two  types  of  synchronizer  plugs  are 
shown  in  Fig.  333.  Neither  plug  is  used  when  one  alternator 
only  is  operated.  When  another  machine  is  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion, either  type  of  plug  is  used  to  connect  the  synchronizer  busses 
to  any  one  of  the  machines  already  running,  and  the  other  ty[)e  of 
plug  is  used  for  connecting  the  machine  which  is  being  synchron- 
ized, to  the  synchronizing  busses.  Thus  the  synchronizer  busses 
are  oppositely  connected  to  the  two  machines,  and  the  synchroniz- 
ing lamps  are  hrujht  when  the  conditions  are  proper  for  closing 
the  main  switch.  This  is  the  common  practice  of  ihe  General 
Electric  Company. 

When  alternators  having  composite  field*  windings  are  oper- 
ated in  parallel,  a  slight  increase  of  current  output  from  one 
machine  would,  in  passing  through  the  rectifying  commutator  and 
the  series  field  winding,  cause  the  current  output  to  still  further 
increase.  That  is,  composite  alternators  will  not  operat*^  stably  in 
parallel  unless  provision  is  made  to  cause  the  current  in  the  series 
field  windings  of  all  the  machines  to  increase  and  decrease  simul- 
taneously. This  is  accomplished  by  feeding  all  the  serieu  field 
windings  in  parallel  between  bus-bars  to  which  all  the  rectifying 
commutators    supply    uni-directional    curreiit.     These    bus-bars, 

♦See  article  43. 
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called  the'equalizer  busses,  must,  of  course,  be  connected  to  all  of 
the  generator  switch-board  panels. 

When  more  than  two  generators  are  operated  in  parallel,  and 
one  direct-current  generator  is  used  as  an  exciter  for  supplying 
current  to  the  field  windings  of  all  the  alternators,  a  separate  switch- 
board panel  called  the  exciter  panel,  is  usually  installed.  Upon 
this  panel  the  exciter  field  rheostat  and  controlling  devices  are 
mounted.  In  this  case  exciter  bus-bars  are  led  from  the  exciter 
panel  to  all  the  main  generator  panels. 

157.  Conditions  Necessary  for  Parallel  Operation  of  Alter- 
nators. In  the  parallel  or  multiple  operation  of  alternators,  there 
are  three  elements  which  need  special  consideration — frequency, 
phase,  and  voltage.  It  is  necessary  that  the  generators  be  similar 
in  these  respects,  to  insure  their  working  together  properly  when 
connected  in  parallel.* 

(«)  Frequency.  Two  generators  are  of  the  same  frequency 
when  the  numbers  of  alternations  or  reversals  of  their  electromo- 
tive forces  in  a  given  time  are  equal.  This  requirement  is  fulfilled 
when  the  product  of  the  number  of  poles  by  the  revolutions  per 
minute  is  the  same  for  each  machine.. 

The  frequency  of  a  generator,  being  dependent  upon  its  speed, 
may  be  controlled  by  the  regulation  of  the  speed  of  its  prime  mover. 

(b)  Phase.  Two  generators  are  in  phase  when  the  positions 
of  their  armatures  with  respect  to  their  field  poles  are  the  same. 
i.e.,  when  similar  armature  coils  are  opposite  posit  /e  field  poles 
at  the  same  instants.  When  this  condition  exists  .he  electromo- 
tive forces  of  the  machines  are  both  positive  at  the  same  time,  and 
their  maximum  values  occur  at  the  same  instant;  the  electromotive 
forces  are  said  to  be  coincident  in  phase. 

(c)  Voltage.  Two  generators  are  of  the  same  voltage  when 
the  pressure  measured  across  the  armature  terminals  is  the  same 
for  each  machine. 

The  voltage  for  a  given  speed  being  dependent  upon  the  field 
strength  may  be  controlled  by  means  of  the  rheostat  in  the  field  circuit. 

158.  Determination  of  Relative  Frequency  and  Phase  Coin- 
cidence.    If  two  similar  generators  are  running  at  exactly  the  same 

*Purtberinore,  two  alternators,  to  operate  satisfactorily  in  parallel 
must  have  electromotive  force  waves  of  the  same  shape. 
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speed  their  difference  in  phase  remains  constant.  This  condition, 
however,  does  not  exist  in  practice  unless  the  armatures  are  rigidly 
connected,  as  the  ine'  -able  fluctuation  in  engine  and  water-wheel 
speeds  and  in  belt  slippage  causes  the  position  of  the  armatures 
with  reference  to  their  field  poles  to  be  continually  changing,  and 
consequently  the  difference  between  the  phases  to  be  likewise 
changing.  As  generators  should  not  be  thrown  in  parallel  excepting 
when  their  frequencies  are  practically  the  same,  and  at  the  time  their 
phases  are  in  exact  coincidence,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  essential  to  have 
an  accurate  means  of  determinincr  when  these  conditions  exist. 


kx? 


E 
Fig.  a;j4. 

The  principle  of  the  most  common  method  of  determining 
when  generators  are  of  the  same  frequency  and  are  coincident  in 
phase,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  334.  A  and  B  represent  two  single- 
phase  generators,  the  leads  of  which  are  connected  at  the  switch  C, 
through  two  series  of  incandescent  lamps  1)  and  K,  It  is  evident 
that  as  the  relative  positions  of  the  phases  of  the  electromotive 
forces  change  from  that  of  exact  coincidence  to  that  of  exact  oppo- 
sition, the  flow  of  current  through  the  lamps  varies  from  a  mini- 
mum when  the  machines  oppose  each  other  in  forcing  current 
through  the  lamps  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  33-4,  to  a  maxi- 
mum when  the  machines  help  each  other  in  forcing  current  through 
the  lamps.*  If  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  two  machines  are 
exactly  equal  and  in  phase,  the  current  through  the  lamps  will  be 

♦When  the  two  machines  oppose  each  other  in  forcinj^:  current 
through  the  lamps  they  would  help  each  other,  or  be  in  phase  with  each 
other,  in  producing  current  in  the  receiving  circuit  to!which  the  luachiues 
are  to  be  connected  in  parallel. 
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zero,  and  as  the  difference  in  phase  increases,  the  lamps  will  light 
up  and  will  increase  in  brilliancy  until  the  maximum  is  reached; 
when  the  phases  are  in  exact  opposition.  From  this  condition  they 
will  decrease  in  brilliancy  until  completely  dark,  indicating  that 
the  machines  are  again  in  phase.  The  rate  of  pulsations  of  the 
lamps  depends  upon  the  difference  in  frequency,  i.  <?,,  upon  the 
difference  in  the  speeds  of  the  machines,  and  by  adjustment  of  the 
governors  of  the  engine  or  water-wheel,  or  the  tension  of  the  belt, 
the  rate  can  generally  be  reduced  to  as  low  as  one  pulsation  in  ten 
seconds,  which  affords  ample  time  for  throwing  the  switch  connect- 
ing the  generators  in  parallel. 

The  SyncliTonizer.     When  the  phases  of  two  generators  coin- 
cide, the  machines  are  said 
£^  to  be  "  in  phase",  "  in  step", 

~0-0  I  or '' in  synchronism".     The 

apparatus  used  for  deter- 
mining when  generators  are 
in  phase  is  called   a  "syn- 


Trans. 
A 


Trans. 


fOUKTi 


\Bu2 


Bars 


Main 


chronizer".  In  Fig,  334  the 
lamps  constitute  the  syn- 
chronizer. While  a  series  of 
lamps,  alone,  may  be  used 
for  synchronizing  machines 
of  very  low  voltage,  it  is  not 
safe  or  practical  to  use  this 
method  for  machines  of  high 
voltage.  The  most  common 
arrangement  for  synchroni- 
zing alternators,  in  general, 
is  illustrated  in  the  diagram, 
Fig.  335.  h  and  B  repre- 
sent the  two  single-phase 
generators  with  switches  in  the  main  leads.  There  are  two  trans- 
formers, the  primaries  of  which  are  connected  across  the  main  leads 
of  A  and  B  respectively,  the  secondaries  being  connected  in  series 
through  the  lamps  E.  Now,  if  the  transformers  are  connected 
similarly  in  the  two  circuits,  as  shown  in  the  diao-ram,  then  when 
the  generators  A  and  B  are  in  phase  the  electromotive  forces  in 


Fig.  335. 
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the  secondaries  will  be  in  phase  and  no  current  will  flow  throuo;h 
the  lamps,  and  when  the  generators  are  out  of  phase,  the  electro- 
motive forces  in  the  secondary  circuits  will  be  out  of  phase  also, 
and  current  will  flow  through  the  lamps.  The  amount  of  this 
current  and  the  resultant  brilliancy  of  the  lamps  depends  on  the 
difference  in  phase.  If  the  connections  of  either  the  primary  or 
secondary  of  either  transformer  be  now  reversed  from  those  shown 
in  Fig.  335,  the  indications  of  the  lamps  will  be  reversed;  that  is, 
when  the  generators  are  in  phase  the  lamps  will  burn  at  maxi- 
mum brilliancy,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  the  common  jrractlee  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company  to  an^ange  the  transformer  connections 
so  that  the  lamjys  shall  be  dai'Ti,  when  the  generators  are  hij>hase. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  synchronizer  lamps  will  be 
bright  or  dark  for  a  given  connection  of  transfonners  when  the 
generators  are  coincident  in  phase,  remove  the  main  fuses  or  raise 
collector  brushes  from  one  machine,  and  throw  in  the  main  switches 
with  the  other  generator  at  full  voltage.  Since  both  primaries  are 
now  connected  through  the  switches  to  one  machine,  the  lamps  will 
be  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  main  or  paralleling  switches 
are  open  and  both  generators  are  coincident  in  phase.  If  the  lamj)S 
burn  brightly  and  it  is  desired  that  they  be  dark  for  an  indication 
of  phase  coincidence,  the  connections  of  one  of  the  primaries  or  of 
one  of  the  secondaries  of  the  transformers  should  be  reversed. 

The  lamps  which  are  used  with  the  synchronizer  should  be 
adapted  for  the  highest  voltage  which  they  will  receive.  Thus,  if 
they  are  placed  upon  the  secondaries  of  two  100-volt  transformers, 
there  should  be  two  100-lamps  or  four  50- volt  lamps  in  series.  If 
two  200-volt  machines  have  the  lamps  applied  directly  without 
transformers  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  four  100-volt  lamps,  or 
their  equivalent. 

Rate  if  Pulsation  and  Size  of  Pulley.  The  differcL^e  in 
speed  between  two  machines  may  be  determined  by  the  rate  of 
pulsation  of  the  synchronizing  lam])8.  It  is  sometimes  convenient 
to  know  this  difference  in  speed,  especially  when  two  generators 
are  belt-driven  from  the  same  shaft.  If  the  speeds  are  not  equal, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  turn  off  one  of  the  pulleys  in  order  to  nmke 
them  equal.  One  pulsation  of  the  lamps,  /.<,,  the  interval  l)etween 
two  consecutive  occurrences  of  maximum  brilliancy,  indicates  a 
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gain  of  one  cycle  or  two  alternations  of  one  machine  over  the  other. 
Thus,  if  there  is  one  pulsation  of  brightness  per  minute,  and  the 
number  of  alternations  is  7,200  per  minute,  then  one  machine 
gives  7,202  alternations,  while  the  other  gives  7,200.  If  the 
number  of  pulsations  of  brightness  is  36  per  minute,  then  one 
machine  gives  7,272  alternations,  while  the  other  gives  7,200  alter- 
nations, and  the  first  machine  is  therefore  running  1  per  cent, 
faster  than  the  second  machine.  In  order  to  determine  which 
machine  is  running  the  faster,  the  load  may  be  thrown  upon  one 
machine,  or  its  belt  may  be  slackened  so  as  to  decrease  its  speed. 
If  this  be  done  to  the  machine  which  attempts  to  run  too  fast,  the 
pulsations  will  become  less  rapid;  while  if  it  be  done  to  the  ma- 
chine which  is  running  slower,  the  pulsations  will  become  more 
rapid.  If  one  machine  is  running  1  per  cent  faster  than  the  other, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  of  the 
other  (slower)  machine  by  1  per  cent. 

The  thickness  of  the  belt,  the  tightness  of  the  belt,  the  slip- 
page (dependent  upon  the  kind  of  belt,  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  pulley  and  belt,  and  the  load)  are  all  factors  which 
affect  the  speed  and  must  all  be  kept  in  mind. 

159.  Directions  for  Connecting  One  Alternator  in  Parallel 
with  Another  Alternator. 

1.  Frequency.  The  speed  of  the  new  machine  which  is  to 
be  connected  in  parallel  must  be  made  such  as  to  give  the  same 
frequency  as  the  one  already  running.  If  the  latter  is  carrying  a 
load,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  p^eed  of  the  unloaded  ma- 
chine below  that  at  which  it  tends  to  run  with  no  load,  by  adjusting 
the  engine  valve,  or  the  water  wheel  gate  or  nozzle,  or  the  belt  slip- 
page, in  order  to  secure  the  proper  speed. 

The  adjustment  of  the  engine  should  preferably  not  be  by 
throttling,  as  the  governor  is  liable  to  "hunt"  when  the  throttle  is 
opened.  It  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  adjust  the  governor  for  chang- 
ing the  speed  while  the  engine  is  running. 

2.  Yoltage.  The  field  excitation  of  the  new  machine  should 
be  adjusted  so  that  its  voltage  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  bus  bars, 
the  measurement  being  made  by  a  voltmeter. 

3.  Phase  Coincidence.  Synchronizer  lamps  indicate  by 
their  slow  rate  of  pulsation  that  the  machines  are  of  practically 
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equal  frequency.  When  the  synchronizer  lamps  indicate  the 
proper  phase  relation,  i.e.,  phase  coincidence  (preferably  when 
the  lamps  are  dark),  all  is  ready  for  closing  the  switch. 

4-.  Close  the  main  switch.  It  is  better  to  close  the  switch  a 
little  too  soon  (when  the  machines  are  approaching  the  proper  posi- 
tion) than  too  late  (when  they  are  receding  from  it).  If  the  switch 
is  operated  by  compressed  air  or  for  any  other  reason  does  not  close 
the  instant  the  handle  is  operated,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  interval. 

5.  If  the  generators  are  composite  wound,  close  the  equalizer 
switch. 

6.  Adjustment  may  now  be  made  by  means  of  the  governor 
or  otherwise  so  that  each  machine  receives  its  proj)er  share  of  load. 

7.  The  field  currents  of  the  several  generators  should  be 
properly  adjusted  to  eliminate  cross  currents  4)etween  the  armatures 
and  maintain  the  proper  voltage  on  the  bus-bars. 

i6o.  Directions  for  Cutting  Out  An  Alternator  Which  is 
Running  in  Parallel  With  One  or  More  Alternators.  1.  Prefer- 
ably cut  down  the  driving  power  until  it  is  just  about  sufficient  to 
run  the  generator  at  zero  load.  This  will  automatically  reduce  the 
load  on  the  generator. 

2.  Adjust  the  resistance  in  the  field  winding  of  the  machine 
which  is  to  be  cut  out  until  its  armature  current  is  a  minimum. 

3.  Open  the  main  switch,  then  the  equalizer  switch. 

It  is  usually  sutticient,  howev^er,  to  simply  disconnect  a 
machine  from  the  bus-bars,  thereby  throwing  all  the  load  suddenly 
on  the  remaining  machines,  without  having  made  any  special 
adjustments  of  the  load  or  the  field  current.  The  objection  to 
this  method  is  that  it  inay  cause  serious  hunting  of  the  remaining 
machines. 

NoTK.  The  field  circuit  of  tlje  generator  to  be  disconnected  from  tlie 
bus-bars  must  not  be  opened  before  the  main  switcli  has  been  opened;  for 
if  th,e  field  were  opened  first  a  heavy  current  would  flow  between  the 
armatures. 

i6i.  Typical  Switchboard  Panel  for  Two-Phase  Alternator 
Operated  in  Parallel  With  Other  Two-Phase  Machines.  Fig.  330 
shows  front  and  side  elevations,  and  complete  wiring  diagram 
(back  view),  of  one  of  the  General  Electric  Company's  switchboard 
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panels  for  a  two-phase  alternator  which  is  to  be  operated  in  parallel 
with  other  two-phase  machines. 

The  potential  transformer  which  supplies  reduced  voltage  to 
the  voltmeter  and  to  the  synchronizing  buses  has  its  primary  con- 
nected across  one  jJiase  of  the  generator,  and  tlie  synchronizing 
device  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  single-phase  machines. 


Bus 
Bars. 


*-)(-ruses 

Exciter  Rheostat 
A.C.Ammelers 
Synchronizinq  Lamp 

Field  Ammeter 

Voltmeter 
-Gen.  Rheostat 
-F"ield  Switch 
"Synchronizinq  Pluq 

Generator  Switch 
With  3  Barriers 


Elxciler    Generator  I I 


Fig.   330. 


The  equipment  of  this  two-phase  generator  panel  differs  from 
that  of  the  single-phase  panel  shown  in  Fig.  332,  in  the  following 
particulars : 

(a)  The  luaiu  generator  switch  is  a  four-pole  switch  for  connecting 
the  four  leads  from  the  generator  to  the  four  lines  which  pass  out  from  the 
top  of  the  board  through  four  fuses. 

(6)    Two  alternating  current  ammeters  are  used,  one  for  each  phase. 

The  "  generator  rheostat "  is  in  the  field  circuit  of  the  two-phase  gen- 
erator, and  the  "exciter  rheostat"  is  iu  the  field  circuit  of  the  exciter, 
exactly  as  in  Fig.  332. 

The  equipment  of  apparatus  for  this  panel  is  as  follows  : 

R  =  rheostat  in  the  field  circuit  of  the  generator,  "  generator 
rheostat ". 

a  =  ammeter  iu  the  field  circuit  of  the  generator,  **  field  am- 
meter". 

V  =  voltmeter  between  the  terminals  of  one  phase  of  the  gener- 
ator (through  the  potential  transformer) . 
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Ai  and  A2  =  ammeters,  one  for  each  phase  of  the  generator. 
L  =  synchronizing  lamp. 

r  =  rheostat  in  the  field  circuit  of  the  exciter,    "  exciter  rheo- 
stat ". 
/,  f,f,f=  fuses. 

The  four  small  circles  above  and  below  the  words  "  synchronizing 
busses  "  are  the  points  of  the  four-pole  main  switch. 


Syn 
Lorn/} 


S  Ph.  Generator 
No.t 


S  rh.  S»ntnt»r 
NaS. 


Fig.  337. 

Fig.  337  shows  the  complete  connections  of  two  two-phase 
generators  for  parallel  running.' 

162.  Typical  Switchboard  Panel  for  Three-Phase  Generator 
Operated  in  Parallel  with  Other  Three-Phase  Machines.  Fig.  338 
shows  front  and  side  elevations,  and  complete  wiring  diagram 
(back  view)  of  one  of  the  General  Electric  Company's  switchboard 
panels  for  a  three-])ha8e  alternator,  which  is  to  be  operated  in  par- 
allel with  other  three-])hase  machines.  The  potential  transformer 
which  8Uj)plies  reduced  voltage  to  the  voltmeter  and  to  the  syn- 
chronizing busses  lias  its  primary  connected  across  one  phase  of 
the  generator,  and  the  svnchroni/.ing  device  is  exactly  the  same  as 
for  single-pliase  maciiines. 

The  equipment  of  this  three-phase  panel  differs  from  that  of 
the  Biugle-phase  and  two-phase  panels  shown  in  Figs.  332  and  330, 
in  the  following  particulars  : 
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(a)  The  main  generator  switch  is  a  three-pole  switch  for  connecting 
the  three  generator  leads  to  the  three  lines  which  pass  out  from  the  top  of 
the  board  through  three  fuses. 

(b)  Three  alternating-current  ammeters  are  used,  one  for  each 
phase. 
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Fig.  338  also  shows  the  following  points,  which  however,  are 
not  characteristic  of  a  three-phase  panel,  but  might  be  used  on  a 
two-phase  panel. 

(a)  The  two  phases  uot  counected  to  the  potential  transformer 
proper,  are  stepped-<Iowu  to  a  reduced  voltage  by  tlie  use  of  one  addi- 
tional potential  transfonner  T,  Fig.  fW8. 

As  explained  in  article  138,  two  transfonuers  suffice  for  stepping- 
dowu  three  phases  to  two  phases.  Both  ))otential  transformers  havetlieir 
secondaries  counected  to  a  "  voltmeter  plug  switch  ",  by  means  of  which 
the  voltmeter  may  be  connected  so  as  to  indicate,  at  the  will  of  the  oper- 
ator, the  voltage  of  any  one  of  the  three  phases. 

(6)  The  lines  which  pass  out  at  the  top  of  the  panel  in  Fig.  338  are 
shown  connected  to  the  three  main  bus-bars  or  rods. 

(c)  No  exciter  is  shown  in  Fig.  338,  and  no  exciter  field  rheostat, 
but  the  panel  is  arranged  so  that  one  large  exciter  may  be  used  for  all  the 
generators.  For  this  purpose  exciter  busses  (two  of  them),  connect  the 
one  large  exciter  to  all  the  generator  panels. 

{(i)  The  generator  field  rheostat  is  geared  to  the  hand  wheel  by 
means  of  sprocket  wheels  and  chain  on  the  back  of  the  switchboard. 

The  equipment  of  apparatus  for  this  panel  is  as  follows  : 

R  =  "generator  field  rheostat". 

a  =  ammeter  (direct-current)  in  the  field  of  the  generator. 

V  =  voltmeter  between  the  terminals  of  one  phase  of  the  gener- 
ator (through  potential  transformer). 

p  =  voltmeter  plug  switch. 
Ai,  A2,  As  =  ammeters  for  alternating  currents,  one  in  eacli  phase  of  the 
generator. 

L  =  synchronizing  lamp. 

S  =  main  generator  switch, 
/,/,/=  fuses. 

T  =  additional  potential  transformer. 

163.  Feeder  Panels.  In  large  generating  stations,  the  l)ns- 
bars,  to  which  the  various  generators  are  connected  in  parallel,  U'nd 
from  the  generator  panels  to  the  feeder  panels.  The  feeders  are 
the  separate  and  distinct  circuits  which  receive  current  from  the 
bus-bars,  and 'transmit  it  outside  the  station  to  points  more  or  h*ss 
remote.  Each  pair  of  feeders  (or  set  of  three  or  four  in  polyjihase 
distribution),  as  it  comes  into  the  station,  is  protected  by  lightning 
arresters  as  ej^plained  elsewhere.  From  the  lightning  arresters  the 
feeders  are  brought  to  the  feeder  jmnels  through  fuse  blocks,  and 
through  ammeters,  and  connected  to  bus-bars  by  means  of  suitable 
switches. 
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AVhen  there  are  but  few  feeder  circuits,  the  feeder  switches 
are  mounted  on  the  generator  panel  as  shown  in  Fig.  330. 

Ground  detectors  are  used  primarily  for  detecting  grounds  on 
feeder  circuits,  and  where  many  feeders  are  connected  to  the  bus- 
bars, the  ground  detectors  are  mounted  on  the  feeder  panels. 
When  there  are  but  few  feeder  circuits  the  ground  detector  may 
be  connected  to  the  bus-bars,  in  which  case  the  ground  detector 
may  be  mounted  on  a  generator  panel  or  on  a  feeder  panel,  if 
feeder  panels  are  used. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  control  the 
voltage  supplied  to  a  feeder  circuit  independ- 
ently of  the  voltage  between  the  bus-bars.  P^or 
this  purpose  voltage  or  potential  regulators 
are  used,  and  these  voltage  regulators  are 
either  mounted  upon  the  feeder  j)anels  or  are 
controlled  by  levers  or  hand  wheels  which  are 
mounted  on  the  feeder  panels. 

When  the  energy  (watt-hours)  delivered  to 
a  feeder  circuit  is  to  be  measured,  the  record- 
ing wattmeter  is  mounted  on  the  feeder  panel. 
Circuit  breakers,  when  used,  are  usually 
mounted  upon  the  feeder  panels  and  arranged 
to  open  the  feeder  switch  when  the  current 
delivered  to  the  feeder  becomes  excessive. 

Fig.  339  shows  a  front  elevation  of  a  typ- 
ical three-phase  feeder  panel  manufactured 
by  theWestinghouse  Electric  and  Mfg.  Com- 
pany. The  equipment  of  this  panel  includes 
the  following  apparatus: 


3  p.  SWITCH 


Fig.  ;139. 

1  pilot  lamp,  bracket,  and  shade. 

3  alternating-current  ammeters,  one  for  each  line  of  the  three-line 
feeder. 

1  three-pole  high-voltage  double-break  plunger  switch,  mounted 
back  of  the  panel  and  operated  by  a  lever  on  the  front  of  the  panel. 

3  single-pole  fuse  blocks. 

164.  High-Voltage  Switchboard  Panels.  In  alternating- 
current  generating  stations  for  long  distance  transmission,  the 
alternating  currents  are  generated  at  a  medium  or  low  voltage,  and 
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are  then  stepped-up  to  10,000  to  40,000  volts  or  more  for  trans- 
mission. In  such  stations,  the  low  voltage  switches  and  controll- 
ing devices,  including  exciter  switches  and  rheostats,  are  mountetl  on 
panels  separate  from  the  high-voltage  switches  and  devices.  Such 
stations  have,  therefore,  low-voltage  panels  and  high-voltage  panels. 
The  high-voltage  panels  differ  from  the  low-voltage  panels  in  hav- 
ing very  much  greater  distances  between  the  high-voltage  parts, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  short-circuit  by  sparking  across 
through  the  air,  and  in  having  special  forms  of  switches.  These 
special  switches  are  described  in  following  articles  with  other  forms 
of  switchboard  apparatus. 

Special  Suntchhoard  Panels.  Usually  the  fuses,  switches, 
starting  and  controlling  devices  which  are  used  in  connection  with 
a  synchronous  or  induction  motor,  a  rotary  converter,  or  a  motor- 
generator,  are  for  convenience  mounted  upon  a  switchboard  panel. 

SPECIAL  SWITCHBOARD   APPARATUS. 

165.  The  Lincoln  Synchronizer.  When  incandescent  lamps 
are  used  as  synchronism  indicators  in  the  starting  of  a  synchronous 
motor,  or  in  the  paralleling  of  alternators,  the  pulsations  of  bright- 
ness indicate  only  the  difference  in  frequency  of  the  two  machines, 
and  it  is  in  general  impossible  to  tell  from  the  behavior  of  the 
lamps  which  of  the  machines  is  running  at  the  greater  frecpiency. 

The  Lincoln  synchronizer  is  a  device  for  indicating  positively 
the  difference  in  the  frequency  of  two  alternators  which  are  being 
adjusted  into  synchronism,  and  also  for  indicating  positively  the 
phase  difference  of  the  two  machines  at  each  instant. 

The  Lincoln  synchronizer  is  a  very  small  machine  of  which 
the  iron  parts  are  exactly  like  the  field  magnet  and  armature  core 
of  a  very  small  two-pole  direct-current  motor,  except  that  both 
field  magnet  and  armature  core  are  laminated.  Tiie  Held  magnet 
is  excited  with  alternating  current  by  connecting  the  field  winding 
to  the  terminals  of  A,  of  the  alternators  A  and  li,  which  are  Ix'ing 
synchronized..  The  armature  of  the  synchronizer  is  wound  with 
two  coils  e  and  d  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Each  of  these  coils 
is  independently  connected  through  collecting  rings  to  the  termi- 
nals of  alternator  B.  ('oil  /•  has  connected  in  series  with  it  a  non- 
inductive  resistance,  and  coil  d  has  connected  in  series  with  it  a 
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larcre  inductance.  The  armature  of  the  small  machine  has  attached 
to  it  a  pointer  which  moves  over  a  divided  circle.  When  machines 
A  and  B  have  exactly  the  same  frequency,  this  pointer  is  station- 
ary,  and  its  reading  on  the  circle  indicates  the  phase  difference 
between  the  two  machines.  When  machine  A  is  running  at  a 
slitThtly  greater  frequency  than  B,  the  pointer  rotates  in  a  certain 
direction  indicating  at  each  instant  the  changing  phase-difference 
between  A  and  B.  When  machine  A  is  running  at  a  slightly 
lower  frequency  than  B,  the  pointer  rotates  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, indicating  at  each  instant  the  changing  phase-difference  be- 
tween A  and  B.    The  speed  of  the  pointer  in  revolutions  per  second 

is  in  each  case  equal  to 
,  >  ,  the  difference    in   fre- 

quency of  machines  A 
and  B,  in  cycles  per 
second. 

Of  course  the  con- 
nection of  the  synchro- 
nizer to  the  terminals 
of  machines  A  and  B 
may  be  either  direct  or 
through  step-down 
transformers.  Gener- 
ally the  latter  method 
Fig.  340.  of  connection  is  em- 

ployed. 
i66.     Fuses.     The  expulsion   type   of  fuse,   much   used   for 
medium  voltages  in  alternating-current  systems,  is  described  in 
article  108e,  in  connection  with  transformer  fuse  blocks. 

A  general  view  of  a  Stanley  expulsion  or  "  barrel "  fuse  for 
medium  voltage  is  shown  in  Fig.  340.  The  inclosing  tube  made 
of  highly  insulating  and  fireproof  material  has  metal  caps  on  its 
ends,  to  which  are  attached  the  metal  blades  which  fit  into  the 
spring  clips  between  which  the  fuse  is  to  be  connected.  The 
inclosing  tube,  or  barrel,  serves  as  a  handle  by  which  the  device  is 
held  while  it  is  being  pushed  into  place.  The  metal  blades  are 
provided  with  holes  which  match  corresponding  holes  in  the 
spring  clips  in  which  pins  are  placed  to  prevent  the  device  from 
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being  withdrawn  from  tbe  clips.  The  vent  out  of  which  the 
metallic  vapors  are  blown  when  the  fuse  melts,  is  at  the  end  of  the 
barrel.  In  the  Westin^house  expulsion  fuses  described  in  article 
108e,  the  vents  are  located  on  the  sides  of  the  barrel  opposite  the  |x)si- 
tion  of  the  attendant's  hand  as  he  replaces  the  fuse  barrel  in  position. 

A  slightly  different  style  of  barrel  fuse  is  shown  in  Fig.  3-tl, 
in  which  the  handle  is  distinct  from  the  enclosinir  tube. 

167.  Special  Switches.  Special  styles  of  switches  are  re- 
quired in  many  cases  in  alternating-current  work  on  account  of 
the  excessively  high  voltages,  especially  when  the  switch  has  to 
handle  large  currents  at  high  voltage. 

The  use  of  a  marble  slab  between  the  blades  and  contact 
points  of  a  double-pole  switch,  as  a  barrier  for  preventing  the  arcs, 
which  are  formed  when  the  switch  is  opened,  from  flashing  across 
and  short-circuiting  the  points  of  the  switch  which  are  connected 
to  the  generator  terminals,  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  article  155.  Such  a 
switch  with  marble  barrier  is  shown  in 
Fig.  331. 

Arcing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
every  case  by  opening  the  switch  very 
quickly,  and  all  of  the  special  alternat- 
ing-current switches  described  below, 
are  arranged  to  open  with  a  snap,  even 
though  the  controlling  lever  is  moved 
slowly. 

Multiple-break  switches  are  used  to 
lessen  the  trouble  from  arcing.  A  //////- 
tiple-htcdk  switch  is  one  which  makes 
two  or  more  breaks  (in  series)  in  a  circuit 
simultaneously.  Some  of  the  special 
switches  described  below  are  double-break  switches. 

Damage  to  switch-blades  and  clij)s,  due  to  arcing,  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  providing  carbon  blocks  which  make  a  connec- 
tion in  parallel  with  the  switch  connection  pro])er.  When  the 
switch  is  oj)ened,  the  metal  connection  is  broken  first,  and  the  car- 
bon connections  afterwards,  so  that  the  arcing  always  takes  place 
between  the  carbon  blocks. 


Fig.  341. 
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The  same  methods' are  available  for  suppressing  the  arc  be- 
tween the  break  points  of  a  switch  as  for  suppressing*  the  arc 
which  tends  to  maintain  itself  between  the  terminals  of  a  fuse  link 
wlien  the  link  fuses.  Thus  some  of  the  switches  to  be  described 
break  the  circuit  between  the  end  of  a  movable  copper  rod  and  a  sta-. 
tionary  copper  socket,  both  of  which  are  surrounded  by  a  porcelain 
tube,  thus  utilizing  the  expulsion  principle  for  suppressing  the  arc. 

The  most  effective  method  for  suppressing  the  arc  on  a  high- 
voltage  switch  is  to  design  the  switch  so  as  to  open  quickly  under 
oil,  and  for  very  high  voltages  to  provide  for  several  simultaneous 


Fig.  342. 

breaks  in  series.     Oil-switches  are  now  almost  universally  used  in 
large  modern  high-voltage  stations. 

*Fig.  342  shows  a  high-voltage  four-pole  double-break  snap 
switch  manufactured  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company.  It  is  arranged  so  that  the  breiiks  occur  in  por- 
celain tubes  in  order  to  suppress  the  arcs  by  ex]>ulsior.,  as  in  the 
case  of  expulsion  or  barrel  fuses.  This  switch  is  ordinarily 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  switchboard,  and  is  operated  by  a 
lever  on  the  front  of  the  board  as  shown. 
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A  cast-iron  frame,  mounted  upon  the  back  of  the  marble 
panel,  serves  as  a  support  for  the  porcelain  cylinders  as  well  as  a 
guide  for  the  operating  rod  which  passes  through  the  long  central 
socket  as  shown  in  the  iigure.  This  operating  rod  is  controlled  by 
the  lever  on  the  front  of  the  panel. 

The  slender  copper  rods  or  plungers,  shown  in  the  figure,  are 
fixed  to  a  metal  spider  or  crosshead,  being  insulated  from  the 
spider  by  thick  insulating  bushings.  This  spider  is  supported  on 
the  end  of  the  operating  rod,  upon  which  is  a  collar  which  com- 
presses a  helical  spring  when  the  switch  is  closed  by  pulling 
down  the  operating  lever.  As  the  switch  is  closed  the  copj)er  rods 
enter  the  porcelain  cylinders  and  make  contact  with  spring  sock- 
ets, which  are  in  metallic  connection  with  the  binding  posts  shown 
at  the  base  of  each  porcelain  cylinder. 

When  the  switch  is  opened,  the  movement  of  the  controlling 
lever  trips  a  catch  which  releases  the  operating  rod,  and  the  com- 
pressed spring  throws  the  crosshead  and  attached  copper  rods  out- 
wards, thus  suddenly  breaking  the  circuit,  or  circuits,  which  are 
controlled  by  the  switch. 

The  switch  shown  in  Fig.  842  is  designed  to  connect  four 
wires  from  a  two-phase  generator  to  the  four  w-ires  leading  to  the 
l)us-bars,  or  to  a  four-wire  feeder  circuit.  This  requires  eight 
[)orcelain  cylinders  and  eight  plunger  rods  to  give  a  double  break 
in  each  of  the  four  distinct  circuits.  The  four  leads  from  the  two- 
phase  generator  are  brought  to  alternate  binding  posts,  shown 
mounted  on  the  left-hand  ends  of  the  porcelain  cylinders,  whereas 
the  four  circuit  wires  are  connected  to  the  four  remaining  binding 
posts.  The  copper  plunger  rods  are  connected  together  in  pairs 
by  metal  bridges  near  the  supporting  spider.  One  of  these  bridges 
shows  in  Fig.  842. 

Any  one  of  the  four  distinct  electrical  circuits  is  completed 
through  the  switch,  as  follows:  One  of  the  four  dynamo  leads  is 
connected  to  the  binding  post  A,  whence  the  current  passes  up  rod 
B,  across  the  bridge  C,  and  down  the  rod  D,  to  a  feeder  wire  con- 
nected to  the  binding  j)Ost  E. 

Fig.  843  shows  a  three-pole  double-break  spring  or  snap  oil 
switch  manufactured  by  the  (general  Electric  Co.  This  figure 
shows  the  switch  with  the  oil   tank   removed.     This  particular 
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switch  has  a  trip  mechanism  which  is  released  electrically,  as  i'^ 
the  ordinary  direct-current  circuit  breaker,  by  an  iron  plunger 
which  is  moved  by  a  solenoid  through  which  flows  the  alternating 
current  (one  of  the  three  currents  controlled  by  the  switch).  When 
the  trip  mechanism  is  released,  the  switch  -opens  with  a  snap,  and 
it  is  closed  by  hand. 

Fig.  34:J:  shows  the  same  type  of  switch  as  is  shown  in  34i3 
but  with  the  oil  tank  in  position.  This  particular  s"witch  is  oper- 
ated by  hand. 

The  six  leads  for  the  three-pole  switch  shown  in  Fig.  343, 
pass  through  long  porcelain  bushings  in  the  metal  bracket  which 
serves  as  the  support  for  the  switch  mechanism,  and  as  a  cover  for 
the  oil  tank.  These  leads  connect  to  the  spring  sockets  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  three  vertical  rods  shown  in  the  figure  are  made 
of  well-seasoned  wood,  and  each  of  these  wooden  rods  carries  at  its 
lower  end  a  metal  cross-piece  with  two  conical  lugs.  When  the 
switch  is  closed,  these  cross-pieces  are  drawn  up  and  the  conical 
lugs  are  forced  into  the  spring  sockets,  thus  making  connections 
across  between  each  pair  of  spring  sockets.  When  the  switch  is 
opened,  the  wooden  rods  are  pushed  suddenly  downwards  making 
two  breaks  in  each  circuit. 

The  oil  switches  of  the  General  Electric  Company  are  manu- 
factured single-pole,  double-pole,  triple-pole,  and  four-pole,  all  be- 
ing of  the  single-throw  type,  and  in  three  general  forms,  as  follows: 

(a)  Hand-operated  (Fig.  344)  for  mounting  directly  upon  tlie 
switchboard. 

(b)  For  iustallatiou  at  a  remote  point  witiiiu  fireproof  compart- 
ments, or  "cells"  made  of  brick,  and  for  hand  o])eratiou  from  the  frontof 
the  switchboard  through  a  system  of  levers.  The  arrangement  of  levers 
is  shown  in  Figs.  345,  34(i,  347,  and  348.  For  systems  in  which  the  voltage 
exceeds  5,000,  the  switches  are  usually  remote  from  the  Hwitchl)oard.  It 
is  especially  desirable  to  enclose  oil  switches  in  firepr(M)f  compartments, 
inasmuch  as  the  explosive  action  of  the  arc  under  oil  sometimes  throws 
the  oil  out  of  the  tank  and  may  set  lire  to  it  at  the  same  time. 

(c)  For  use  in  combination  with  an  electrically-operated  tripping 
mechanism,  making  the  switch  into  an  automatic  circuit  breaker.  This 
form  is  made  for  mounting  upon  the  switchboarci  as  shown  In  Vig.  843,  or 
for  remote  installation,  as  desire<l. 

Fi<^  34'.)  is  a  general  view  of  a  (iencral  Electric  tiircc-pok^  oil 
switch,  or  rather  three  single-pole  switches  oj)erated  by  an  electric 
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Arrangement  of  Oil  Switches  Located  Above    Arrangement  of  Oil  Switches  Located  Below  and 
and  Back  of  Operating  Panel.  Back  of  Operating  Panel. 


Arrangement  of  oil  Switches  Located  Above 
Operating  Panel. 

Fig.  346. 


Arrangement  of  Oil  Switches  Located  Back 
of  Ojjerating  PaneL 

Fig.  348. 
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motor,  which  is  controlled  from  the  switchboard.  Each  single- 
pole  switch  in  Fig.  31:9  is  mounted  'in  a  separate  brick  compart- 
ment. The  oil  is  c<  ntained  in  long  metal  cylinders  in  order  to 
reduce  the  amount  o^  oil  to  a  minimum.  The  long  brass  connect- 
ing rods  pass  through  holes  in  the  porcelain  bushings  in  the  tops 
of  the  cylinders,  and  the  ends  of  these  rods  carry  conical  lugs 
which  lit  into  spring  sockets.  These 
spring  sockets  are  connected  to  rods 
which  pass  out  through  porcelain 
bushings  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cylin- 
ders, and  these  lower  rods  are  con- 
nected together  in  each  compart- 
ment, thus  making  a  double  break 
single-pole  switch.  The  metal  cyl- 
inders in  Fig.  349,  and  the  metal 
tanks  in  Figs.  343  and  344  are  en- 
tirely insulated  from  the  switch 
points  proper. 

The  type  of  oil  switch  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  349  is  today  the 
standard  for  high  voltage  circuits 
carrying  large  alternating  currents, 
and  is  used  extensively  in  many  of 
the  most  recent  high-voltage  gener- 
ating stations. 

Fig.  350  shows  a  common  form  of  knife  switch  sj)ecially  con- 
structed to  give  a  quick  break.  The  switch  blade  is  in  two  parts 
a  and  />,  to  one  of  which  {(i)  is  attached  the  operating  handle.  The 
two  parts  a  and  h  of  the  blade  are  connected  by  strong  Judical 
springs  s  -s,  one  on  each  side  of  the  blade.  When  the  handle  is 
pulled  forward  to  open  the  switch,  blade  a  leaves  clip  r,  while  the 
springs  are  put  in  tension  more  and  more  until  the  switch  blade  // 
is  pulled  from  the  clip  <?,  with  a  snaj),  thus  causing  a  stidden 
breaking  of  the  circuit.  Fig.  350  shows  two  single-j)ole  (juick- 
break  switches.  The  one  on  the  left,  designed  for  000  anijK'res,  is 
provided  with  two  massive  tubular  terminals  t  t^  into  which  the 
terminals  of  the  main  circuit  are  inserted  and  soldennl.  The 
switch  on  the  right,  designed  to  carry  3,600  amperes,  is  furnished 


Fig.  349. 
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with  massive  studs  d  d,  which  project  through  holes  drilled  in 
the  switchboard  to  the  back  of  the  board.  Connection  to  these 
studs  is  made  by  clamping  the  terminals  of  the  main  circuit  to 
them  by  means  of  the  threaded  nuts  n  n.  Qn  account  of  the 
large  current  to  be  carried,  extra  large  contact  surfaces  are  pro- 
vided between  switch  blades  and  clips,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

i68.     Feeder  Regulators '.  Potential  Regulators.    When  sev- 
eral feeder  circuits  are  supplied  from  the  same  bus -bars,  and  when 


Fig.  350. 

it  is  desired  to  control  the  voltage  on  each  feeder  circuit  independ- 
ently of  the  others,  feeder  regulators  are  required. 

The  single-phase  feeder  regulator  is  an  auto-transformer  with 
its  primary  coil  connected  across  (that  is  as  a  shunt  to)  the  bus- 
bars, and  its  secondary  connected  in  series  with  the  feeder  circuit. 

(o)  In  one  type  of  feeder  single-phase  regulator  (the  Stillwell)  the 
secondary  coil  has  many  leads  brought  out  to  points  on  a  dial  switch,  so 
that  the  number  of  active  turns  on  the  secondary  coil  may  be  changed  at 
will,  thus  permitting  the  adjustment  of  the  feeder  voltage  to  any  desired 
value. 
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(&)  lu  auother  type,  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  are  wound 
at  right-angles  to  each  other  on  the  inner  face  of  a  laminated  iron  ring 
very  much  like  the  stator  ring  of  an  induction  motor.  Tlie  magnetic  flux, 
due  to  the  primary  coil,  is  made  to  pass  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the 
secondary  coil  by  turning  a  laminated  core  as  explained  below. 

(c)  Polyphase  feeder-regulators  usually  consist  of  several  single- 
phase  regulators,  one  for  each  phase.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  the  voltage  of  each  phase  may  be  controlled  separately.  A  com- 
bined polyphase  feeder  regulator  is,  however,  sometimes  used. 

(a)  The  Stillwell  liegulator.  Fig.  351  is  a  general  view 
of  a  Stillwell  single-phase  voltage  regulator  with  its  dial  switch 
complete.  The  dial  sw'itch  alone  is  shown  in  Fig.  351:^  The  com- 
plete internal  connections  are  shown  in 
Fig.  353.  The  primary  coil  of  the  regu- 
lator is  permanently  connected  across 
the  bus -bars  (or  generator  ter"iinals). 


Fig.  351. 


Fig.  ;?52. 


One  feeder  wire  passes  out  directly  from  the  generator  and  the 
other  passes  through  few,  or  many,  turns  of  the  secondary  coil  of 
the  regulator,  and  thence  to  the  line.  The  reversing  switch  A, 
serves  to  connect  the  feeder  /'  to  one  or  the  other  terminal  of  the 
secondary  coil,  and  the  arm  of  the  dial  switch  connects  the  line 
wire  to  any  one  of  the  taps  which  are  brought  out  frt)m  the  sec- 
ondary coil.  For  one  position  of  the  reversing  switch,  the  induced 
voltage  in  the  secondary  turns,  which  are  connected  in  series  with 
the  feeder  circuit,  is  added  to  the  generator  voltage,  thus  raising  the 
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feeder  voltage.  For  the  other  position  of  the  reversing  switch,  the 
induced  voltage  in  the  secondary  turns,  which  are  in  series  with 
the  feeder  circuit,  is  subtracted  from  the  generator  voltage,  thus 
reducing  the  feeder  voltage. 

When  the  arm  of  the  dial 
switch  touches  two  adjacent 
contact  points  (and  it  must  be 
arranged  to  always  touch  one 
point  before  it  leaves  the  other), 
the  intervening  turn  (or  turns) 
of  the  secondary  coil  of  the  reg- 
ulator is  short-circuited.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the 
arm  is  made  double,  that  is,  two 
arms  A  and  B  move  together 
side  by  side  as  shown  in  Fig. 
354.  These  arms  are  shown 
connected  to  two  contact  points, 
say  15  and  16.  C  represents  a 
special  form  of  choke  coil  con- 
sisting of  two  windings  on  one 
iron  core.  These  two  windings 
are  arranged  so  that  equal  cur- 
rents flowing  out  from  Atiud 
B  circulate  around  the  core  in 
opposite  directions,  so  that  the 
F'rBvent/ve  Coik  ^^re  is  not  magnetized,  and  the 

„  windings  of  C  have  no  chokingr 

Fig.  353.  .       ^  TTT,         1  ,  ^ 

action.     When,  however,  the 

two  fingers  A  and  B  touch  adjacent  points  of  the  dial  switch,  the 


turns  of  wire  S  on  the  regulator  secondary  tend  to  send  a  very 
large  current  out  on  A,  let  us  say,  and  back  on  B.     These  oppo- 
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sitely  flowing  currents  circulate  around  the  core  of  C  in  the  same 
direction.  These  currents,  therefore,  magnetize  the  core,  and  the 
windings  of  C  liave  in  conse(juence  a  very  considerabh^  cliokiiig 
action.  The  eifect  of  the  sjjecial  cliolce  coil  ('  is  to  choke  down 
oppositely  flowing  currents  in  the  fingers  A  and  B,  and  at  the 
saiiie  time  to  allow  currents  flowing  in  the  same  direction  in  the 
fingers  A  and  B  to  flow  through  it  without  any  choking  action. 

(b)  l^ie  inmjnfit'tc  voIi^K/e  rt't/iilator.  The  type  of  voltage 
regulator  mentioned  under  (b)  above  is  sometimes  called  the  mag- 
netic voltage  regulator.  A  laminated  iron  ring  R  It  li  K,  Fig.  355, 
has  four  large  deep  slots  on  its  inner  face  in  which  the  primary 
coil  P  P  and  the  secondary  coil  S  S  are  placed.  A  laujinated  core 
C  0  mounted  on  a  spindle  is  arranged  to  be  turned  into  ajiy  desired 
position  by  means  of  a'hand  wheel.  In  the  position  indicated  l)y 
full  lines,  the  core  carries  the  iiuignetic  flux  due  to  the  primary 
coil  in  one  direction  through  the  secondary  coil,  and  in  the  jM>si- 
tion  indicated  by  dotted  lines, 
the  core  carries  the  magnetic 
flux  due  to  the  primary  coil  in 
the  other  direction  thnnigh  the 
secondary  coil.  Therefore 
when  the  core  is  moved  slowly 
from  the  position  1  to  the  posi- 
tion 2,  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  the  voltage 
induced  by  the  secondary  coil 
changes  gradually  from  a  full 
})Ositive  value  to  an  equal  neg- 
ative value  in  its  relation  to  the 
j)riu)ary  voltage.  That  is,  when 
the  core  is  position  No.  1,  the 

induced  voltage  in  the  secondary  coil  has  its  greatest  value  of  say, 
100  volts  which,  if  the  coils  are  j)ro{)erly  connected,  is  added  to  the 
bus-bar  voltage  E,  giving  a  feeder  voltage  of  E  ;  100.  AVhen  the 
core  is  midway  between  the  two  positions  1  and  'Z,  the  inductKl 
voltage  in  the  secondary  coil  is  zero,  and  the  feetler  voltage  is  then 
equal  to  the  bus-bar  voltage  E.  When  the  core  is  in  the  position  :.\ 
the  induced  voltage  in  the  secondary  coil  is  again  at  its  greatest 
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value  of  say,  100  volts,  but  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  tlie 
bus-bar  voltage,  so  that  the  feeder  voltage  is  E  -  100  volts. 

Fig.  356  is  a  view  of  a  magnetic  voltage  regulator  with  the 
cover  of  its  containing  case  removed.  Tlie  two  coils,  primary  and 
secondary,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  clearly  shown  with 
their  Ifc^ads  passing  out  to  the  connection  board  which  occupies  the 
compartment  on  the  back  of  the  case  in  the  figure.  The  hand 
wlieel  for  turnincr  the  iron  core  is  also  shown.  A  valuable  feature 
of  this  type  of  regulator  is  that  it  produces  a  continuous  variation 
of  voltage,  whereas  the  Stillwell  regulator  produces  a  step-by-step 
variation  in  the  voltage. 

(c)      The  imhirtion  regulator.     The  combination  polyphase 

induction  regulator  is  called 
the  indiiction  reijiilatoi' 
from  its  similarity  to  the 
induction  motor.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  induction  regu- 
lator stated  in  simplest 
terms  is  as  follows :  K  recr- 
ular  induction  motor  stator, 
has  its  polyphase  windings 
connected  across  the  poly- 
phase bus-bars.  This  pro- 
duces a  rotating  magnetism 
in  the  .stator  iron  as  ex- 
plained in  article  137. 
This  rotating  magnetism 
rotates  in  synchronisrn  with 
the  generator  or  generators  which  are  supplying  current  to  tlie  1ms- 
bars.  Inside  of  this  induction  motor  stator  (or  primary)  is  placed  a 
polyphase  armature  which  does  not  revolve,  but  it  is  mounted  on  a 
•spindle  so  that  it  may  be  turned  through  an  angle  of  60°  or  90'"  by 
means  of  a  hand  wheel  and  worm  gear.  The  rotating  stator  mag- 
netism induces  polyphase  electromotive  forces  in  the  windings  of 
this  polyphase  armature;  these  polyphase  electromotive  forces  are 
in  synchronism  with  the  electromotive  forces  between  the  bus-bars, 
and  the  two  (or  more)  windings  of  the  polyphase  armature  are  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  two  (or  more)  feeder  circuits  (constituting 
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Fig.   Ho7. 

of  course  one  set  of  polypliase  feeders)  which  are  to  be  regulated. 
The  electromotive  forces  in  the  stationary  armature  windings  may 
be  in  phase  with  the  bus-bar  electromotive  forces,  in  wliich  case  the 
regulator  raises  the  voltage  by  the  greatest  amount  of  which  it  is 
capable.  By  turning  the  stationary  armature  by  means  of  the  liand 
wheel  and  worm  gear,  the  phase  difference  between  the  bus-ltar  volt- 
ages and  the  voltages  induced  in  the  stationary  armature  windings 
may  be  gradually  changed  from  coincidence  of  phase  to  oj)j)08iti<)n 
of  phase,  during  which  time  the  boosting  effect  of  the  regulator 
will  gradually  drop  to  zero,  become  negative,  and  reach  its  greatest 
negative  value  when  opj)08ition  of  j)hase  is  reached.  Thus  if  the 
electromotive  force  induced  in  each  armature  winding  of  the  regu- 
lator is  100  volts,  and  if  the  bus-bar  voltage  is  1,000  (each  phase). 
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then  the  voltage  between  the  feeders  can  be  varied  from  900  volts 
to  1,100  volts  by  means  of  the  regulator. 

Fig.  357  is  a  general  view  of  a  six-phase  induction  regulator  in 
its  containing  case,  manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  This 
particular  machine  has  theprimary  windings  on  the  movable  mem- 
ber, whereas  the  armature  windings  are  on  the  stationary  member. 

It  is  used  for  controlling  the  alternating-current  voltages  ap- 
plied to  the  collector  rings  of  a  six-phase  rotary  converter.     The 


Fig.  358. 

figure  shows  a  small  direct-current  motor  mounted  on  the  regu- 
lator case  for  turning  the  movable  member  of  the  regulator,  this 
motor  being  controlled  by  the  hand  wheel  shown  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  358  shows  the  laminated  iron  core  of  the  stationary 
member  of  an  induction  regulator,  the  stampings  of  which  are 
clamped  in  a  cast-iron  shell.     Fig.  359  shows  the  movable  core. 

Ratings  of  Voltage  Regulators.  It  was  pointed  out  in  arti- 
cle 95,  that  the  total  amount  of  power  delivered  to  service  mains 
at  a  slightly  increased  voltage  produced  by  an  auto-transformer  is 
very  much  greater  than  the  power  actually  transformed  from  the 
%  primary  to  the  secondary  of  the  transformer.  In  fact  the  power 
actually  transformed  is  equal  to  the  increase  (or  decrease)  of  volt- 
age multiplied  by  the  total  current  delivered,  and  the  rating  of 
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the  auto-transformer  (which  determines  its  size)  is  based  "pon  the 
power  actually  transformed. 

Example.  A  voltage  regulator  is  to  be  used  for  raising  the 
voltage  of  2,000-volt  bus-bars  to  a  maximum  of  2,100  volts, 
and  the  maximum  current  to 
be  handled  is  100  amperes. 
In  this  case  the  transformer 
rating  of  the  regulator  is 
100  amperes  at  100  volts  (or 
10  kilowatts),  whereas,  the 
total  power  to  be  delivered  to 
the  feeders  is,  at  its  maxi- 
mum, 2,100  volts  X  100  am  - 
peres  or  210  kilowatts. 

Since  a  voltage  regu- 
lator transforms  only  a  smal  1 
fraction  of  the  power  deliv- 
ered to  the  feeders  which  it 
controls,  the  losses  of  power 
in  the  regulator  are  very 
small  indeed.  Thus  the  10 
kilowatt  regulator  above 
mentioned  might  have  a 

total  loss  of  300  watts,  which  is  3  per  cent  of  the  power  actually 
transformed  by  the  regulator,  and  only  one-seventh  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  power  delivered  to  the  feeders. 

XR 


Fig.  oo9. 


Fig.  860. 

169.     The  Voltmeter  Compensator  is  a  device  by  means  of 
which  the  voltmeter  on  the  switchboard  in  a  station  is  made  to  in- 
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dicate  the  voltage  between  the  transmission  lines  at  some  remote 
feeding  center  or  receiving  station.  The  essential  principles  of 
this  instrument  are: 

An  alternating-current  generator  G  delivers  alternating  cur- 
rent at  voltage  E  between  its  terminals.  -  This  current  is  trans- 
mitted  over  a  line  of  which  the  resistance  is  R  (including  r)  and 


Figs.  361  and  362. 

the  reactance  is  X  (including  n')  and  the  voltage  at  the  receiver  is 
E.  The  line  loss  of  electromotive  force  is  XI  due  to  reactance, 
and  III  due  to  resistance  as  explained  in  article  26.  The  relation 
between  E^,  E,  III  and  XI  is  shown  in  Fig.  361.  T  is  a  trans- 
former which  supplies  to  the  voltmeter  Y  a  voltage  which  is  ex- 
actly in  phase  with  E^,  and,  let  us  say,  one-tenth  as  great.     Let  x 
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Fig.  368. 

be  a  reactance  one- tenth  as  great  as  X,  and  /•  a  resistance  one- 
tenth  as  great  as  R.  Then  the  voltage  between  the  points  a  and 
h  consists  of  two  parts,  rl  and  £pI,  which  are  in  phase  with,  and  one- 
tenth  as  great  as,  III  and  XI,  respectively.  Therefore  rl  and  xi 
subtracted  from  one-tenth  E^  give  a  voltage  which  is  exactly  equal 
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to,  and  in  phase  with,  one-tenth  E,a8  shown  in  FiV.  362,  so  that 
the  voltmeter  being  acted  upon  by  (one-tenth  E  -7'I-a;I)  gives  a 
reading  which  multiplied  by  10  is  equal  to  E. 

In  practice,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  connect  the 
voltmeter  wires  to  the  high- 
voltage  mains,  and  the 
essential  features  of  the  ar- 
rangement shown  in  Fig. 
360  are  realized  by  intro- 
ducing r  and  a?  in  series 
with  the  secondary  of  a 
current  transformer  T',  as 
shown  in  Fig.  363.  JVIore 
or  less  of  the  resistance  r 
and  of  the  reactance  x  may 
be  included  in  the  volt- 
meter circuit  by  means  of 
two  dial  switches  of  which 
the  arms  are  represented  by 
d  d.  Fig.  363.  The  object 
of  these  dial  switches  is  to  enable  a  given  compensator  to  bo  adjusted 
to  any  given  transmission  line. 

Fig.  364  shows  all  of  the  apparatus  used  in  connection  with 
the  Westinghouse  compensated  voltmeter;  the  lines  are. shown  al 
the  left,  7,  7,  T  is  the  step-down  potential  transformer,  T*  is  tho 
series  transformer,  d  d  is  the  case  containing  the  resistance  r  and 
tbe  reactance  a*,  and  upon  which  the  dial  switches  are  mounted, 
V  is  the  voltmeter,  and  VR  is  the  resistance  in  series  with  the 
voltmeter. 

LIGHTNING  ARRESTERS. 


Fig.  364. 


170.  Effects  of  Lightning.  When  a  lightning  stroke  occurs 
in  the  neighljoriiood  of  a  transmission  line,  a  sudden  rush  of  elec- 
tric current  takes  ])lace  over  the  line  duo  to  one  or  more  of  tlie 
foUowintj  causes  : 

(a)  Electric  charge  acccumulatP'l  on  the  line  is  suddenly  released 
and  tends  to  flow  to  earth. 
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(6)  The  magnetic  aetiou  of  the  lightning  discharge  induces  a  sud- 
den rush  of  current  in  the  line. 

(c)  When  the  lightning  discharge  actually  strikes  the  line,  an  enor- 
mous rush  of  current  takes  place  over  the  line  and  to  earth. 

"When  the  sudden  rush  of  current  which  accompanies  a  light- 
ning discharge  encounters  a  portion  of  the  circuit  which  has  con- 
siderable inductance,  very  great  electromotive  forces  are  created, 
in  the  same  way  that  enormous  mechanical  forces  are  created  when 
a  moving  body  strikes  a  heavy  obstacle,  and  the  insulation  of  the 
circuit,  be  it  air  or  solid  insulation,  is  likely  to  be  broken  down,  or 


Pig.  365. 

punctured,  giving  a  short  path  to  the  earth  for  the  rush  of  current. 
Thus  a  sudden  rush  of  current  coming  into  a  station  over  a  trans- 
mission  line,  encounters  the  highly  inductive  windings  of  wire  of 
a  transformer,  dynamo,  or  other  apparatus.  The  electrical  inertia 
(inductance)  of  the  windings  dams  up  the  rush  of  current,  as  it 
were,  and  the  current  rush  is  almost  sure  to  break  through  the 
insulation  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  winding,  passing  from  the 
copper  wire  over  to  any  metal  which  is  connected  more  or  less 
thoroughly  to  earth. 

171.  A  Lightning  Arrester  is  a  device  for  shielding  a  trans- 
former, dynamo,  or  other  piece  of  apparatus  from  the  rushes  of 
current  which  come  into  a  station  on  an  overhead  line  during  a 
thunderstorm. 
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The  lightning  arrester  consists  of: 

(a)  Au  inductance  coil,  or  choke  coil  as  it  is  called,  for  damming  up 
more  or  less  completely  the  rush  of  current  before  it  reaches  the  dynamo 
or  other  apparatus. 

.(b)  A  weak  place,  specially  arranged  in  the  insulation  of  the  line, 
that  is,  a  spark  gap,  just  in  front  of  the  choke  coil  through  which  the 
dammed  up  rush  of  current  may  break,  and  flow  harmlessly  to  earth. 

(c)  A  conducting  path  to  earth  as 
straiglit  and  direct  as  possible,  and  a  good 
earth  connection.  Turns  and  bends  in  the 
conducting  wire  connected  to  earth,  are  to 
be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  they  introduce 
inductance  whicli  tends  to  check  the  quick 
flow  of  current  to  earth. 

(d)  A  device  for  extinguishing  the 
electric  arc  which  may  be  maintained 
across  the  spark  gap  by  the  regular  line 
current  itself,  after  the  rush  <)f  cuirent  from 
the  lightning  discharge  has  passed  and 
gone. 

The  choke  cOil  of  a  lightning 
arrester  must  be  very  highly  insulated. 
Two  types  of  choke  coil  are  commonly 
used.  Fig.  3()5  shows  a  cylindrical 
choke  coil  mounted  on  a  marble  base, 
and  consisting  of  three  layers  of  large 
and  very  thickly  insulated  wire.  The 
terminals  of  the  coil  are  at  its  two 
ends,  i  ig.  366  shows  a  choke  coil 
consisting  of  an  insulated  copper  strip  wound  like  a  roll  of  tape. 
One  terminal  of  this  choke  coil  is  on  the  outer  edge  and  the  other 
is  at  the  center.  The  figure  shows  the  method  of  supporting  the 
coil  on  a  special  insulator  carried  on  a  bracket.  Iron  cores  do 
not  add  to  the  damming  action  of  a  choke  coil  in  the  case  of  the 
excessively  quick  rushes  of  current  which  accompany  lightning 
discharfea,  for  the  reason  that  the  iron  d(H's  not  have  time  to 
become  magnetized.  Therefore  lightning  arrester  choke  coils  aiv 
always  made  without  iron  cores. 

The  spark  gap  of  alternating  current-lightning  arresters  is 
usually  made  between  massive  blocks  of  metal.  The  effect  of 
these  massive  blocks  is  to  sufficiently  cool  the  vapors  of  the  arc, 
during  the  brief  interval  when   the  alternating  current  is   uearly 
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equal  to  zero,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  next  wav3  of  alter- 
nating current.  Thus  an  alternating  electromotive  force  of  a  fre- 
quency of  60  cycles  per  second,  and  500  volts  (effective  value), 
cannot  maintain  an  arc  across  a  -^^  inch  air  gap  between  massive 
blocks  of  brass.     For  higher  voltages,  two  or  more  spark  gaps  are 
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Fig.  368. 


connected  in  series.  Fig.  367  shows  six  spark  gaps  in  series  be- 
tween seven  massive  brass  cylinders  mounted  in  a  row  between 
two  porcelain  supporting  blocks.  The  end  cylinders  have  bolts 
running  through  them  which  serve  to  clamp  the  porcelain  blocks  to- 
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Fig.  369.  Fig.  370. 

gether,  and  also  serve  as  electrical  terminals  L  and  G,  which  are  to 
be  connected  to  the  line  and  to  the  ground  (earth)  respectively. 

Fig.  368  shows  a  row  of  seven  metal  cylinders  mounted  on  a 
marble  base  or  panel.     The  middle  cylinder  has  a  ground  conuec- 
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tion  G   and   the  two  end  cylinders  have  binding  posts  I^  L  for 
connecting  to  two  lines. 

This  arrangement  gives,  therefore,  three  spark  gaps  in  series 
between  each  line  and  the  ground,  which  is  sutticient  to  suppress 
a  1,000- volt  arc. 

Figs.  369,  370,  and  371,  (^ >^ 

show  the  details  of  a  double- 
pole  lightning  arrester  for 
outdoor  use.  The  metal  cyl- 
inders are  held  in  place  by 
porcelain  blocks  which  lit  in 
a  water-tight  containing 
case,  and  the  arrester  is  thus 
suitable  to  be  installed  on  a 
pole  or  other  location  exposed 
to  the  weather. 

Fig.  372  shows  the  method  of  connecting  Westinghouse 
arresters  for  protecting  two  line  wires.  For  1,250-volt  lines,  three 
spark  gaps  between  each  line  and  ground  are  sufficient.     For  2,500 
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volts,  six  spark  gaps  between  each  line  and  ground  are  required. 
If  choke  coils  are  used  they  are  connected  in  circuit  at  the  j»oint8 
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Fig.  373. 


marked  0  C  C  C.     Frequently  choke  coils  are  not  used,  in  which 
case  the  dynamo  or  transformer  itself  chokes  the  rush  of  current, 
and  the  insulation  on  the  dynamo  or  transformer 
must  be  considerably  stronger,  electrically,  than  the 
series  of  air  gaps  in  the  path  from  the  line  through 
the  arrester  to  ground. 

^".sv'  (tf  resistance  in  series  vrith  the  sjxirJi' 
gaps.  When  a  lightning  discharge  breaks  down 
the  spark  gaps  between  both  lines  and  earth,  or 
when  one  line  is  already  grounded  and  the  lightning 
discharge  breaks  down  both  gaps  between  the  other 
line  and  earth,  a  very  great  current  flows  from  the 
dynamo  across  the  gaps  from  line  to  line,  on  account 
of  the  low  resistance  of  the  spark  gaps  when  once 
broken  down  by  a  spark.  This  great  How  of  current  may  be  pre- 
vented by  a  resistance  connected  in  series  with  the  sj)ark  gaps;  and 
if  this  resistance  is  as  nearly  non-inductive  as 
possible,  it  has  no  serious  effect  in  retarding  the 
flow  of  the  lightning  discharge  to  earth.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  resistance  is  that,  with  the  smaller 
current  from  the  dynamo  which  follows  the  light- 
ning  discharge,  the  cooling  effect  of  the  massive 
metal  cylinders  can  more  easily  and  surely  sup- 
press the  arc.  The  practice  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  is  to  use  this  series  resistance  in  all  their 
alternating-current  arresters,  even  for  1,000  or 
2.000  volts,  while  the  Westinghouse  Co.  uses  the 
series  resistance  only  for  much  higher  voltages. 
When  the  series  resistance  is  used,  the  number  of 
spark  gaps  in  series  required  to  suppress  the  arc 
is  less  than  when  the  resistance  is  not  use(^l. 

Fig.  373  shows  a  double-pole  lightning  ar- 
rester for  a  1,000-volt  circuit  mounted  on  a  por- 
celain block,  and  Fig.  374  shows  the  same  arrester 
enclosed  in  a  water-tight  case  for  outdoor  use. 
This  1,000-volt  double-pole  arrester  consists  of 
three  short  brass  cylinders  shown  at  the  top  in  Figs.  373  and  37-4, 
the  middle  cylinder  being  connected  to  ground,  and  the  two  side 
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cylinders  to  the  respective  lines  throucrli  non-inductive  rt'sistunces 
made  of  rods  of  graphite.  These  nxls  are  the  vertical  nwls  shown 
in  Figs.  373  and  374.  There  is, 
therefore,  one  spark  gap  and  a 
graphite  resistance  between  each 
line  and  the  ground.  Fig.  375 
shows  the  manner  of  connecting 
one  double-])ole  l.OOO-volt  ar- 
rester, marked  1,000- V  D  i\  or 
two  single-pole  1,000-volt  ar- 
resters (marked  1.000  V  S  P),to 
the  two  lines  /,  /,  of  a  l.OOO-volt 
.alternator.  The  choke  coils  or 
reactance  coils  are  indicated  by  the 
two  spirals  next  to  the  alternator, 
and  the  ground  connection  is  at  G. 
Fig.  376  shows  the  manner 
of  connecting  one  double-})ole  2.000-volt  arrester  (marked  2,000 
VUP),   or    two  single-pole  1,000-volt  arresters    (marked  2,(XK) 

V  S  P)  to  the  two  lines  /, 
\  /,  of  a  2,00()-v()lt  alternator. 
This  2,000-volt  arrester  has 
two  spark  ga])s  between  each 
line  and  the  ground,  as  may 
be  seen  by  carefully  study- 
ing Fig.  370. 

Arresters  for  very  high 
voltages  are  nuule  by  con- 
necting low-voltage  arresters 
in  series.  Thus  Fig.  377 
shows  two  double- jMile2,0(M)- 
volt  arresters  connected  as 
single-iKjle  arresters  to  the 
two  lines/,  /.of  a  3.000- volt 
alternator.  This  j»lace8  the 
four  8|)ark  gaps  and  the  two 
graphite  resistances  of  each  arrester  in  series  i>etween  each  line 
and  the  ground.      Fig.  378  shows  eight  double- j)ole    2.00()-volt 


sooo  V.  s.p. 


2000  V.D.P. 


Fig.  376. 
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arresters  connected  in  series  in  two  sets  of  four  arresters  each,  to 
protect  a  10,000-volt  line,  7,  /.  Each  set  serves  as  a  single-pole 
arrester  giving  sixteen  spark  gaps  and  eight  graphite  resistances 
in  series  between  each  line  and  the  ground. 

Fig.  379  shows  two  arrester  units  of  six  spark  gaps  each, 
arranged  as  a  single-pole  arrester  to  protect  one  line  wire  of  a  pair 
of  0,000- volt  mains.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  lightning  dis- 
charge, the  six  spark  gaps  of  A,  only,  have  to  break  down,  then, 
perhaps  one  ten -millionth  part  of  a  second  later,  the  current 
through  the  series  gaps  of  A  and  the  "shunt  resistance"  becomes 
sufficiently  great  to  cause  the  break  down  of  the  shunted  gaps  B, 
when  the  current  rush  flows  to  earth  through  the  comparatively 


Fig.  377. 

low  "  series  resistance  ".  As  the  current  rush  dies  away,  the  arcs 
in  the  shunted  gaps  are  suppressed  first,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  "  shunt  resistance"  takes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  current, 
and  the  arcs  in  the  series  gaps  are  suppressed  afterwards. 

I72.  The  Combination  of  a  Condenser  with  a  Choke  Coil. 
The  choking  action  of  a  coil  of  wire  is  due  to  its  electrical  inertia 
or  inductance,  and  the  shielding  of  the  apparatus  behind  a  choke 
coil  from  severe  electrical  strains  is  precisely  analogous  to  the 
following  mechanical  arrangement  : 

A  wall  is  shielded  from  the  severe  strains  due  to  a  hammer 
blow  by  allowing  the  hammer  to  strike  against  a  very  heavy  ball 
"of  iron  which  rests  against  the  wall.  The  completeness  with 
which  this  heavy  iron  ball  shields  the  wall  depends  upon  the  inter- 
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posing  of  an  elastic  substance  between  the  ball  and  the  wall. 
ball  alone  cannot  shield  the  wall  unless  the  wall  itself  is  si 
elastic.     The  completeness   with  which   a  choke  coil   shieh 
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dynamo  and  other  apparatus  depends  upon  the  presence  of  some 
electro-elasticity*,  or  capacity  in  the  circuit  behind  the  choke  coil. 
In  some  cases  the  circuit  behind  the  choke  coil  lias  sufficient 
capacity  for  this  purpose;  it  is  always  best,  however,  to  connect  a 
condenser  behind  the  choke  coil  as  shown  in  Fiij.  880. 
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Fig.  379. 

The  choke  ceil  and  condenser  are  immersed  in  an  oil  tank 
when  installed.  From  Fig.  380  it  is  seen  that  three  wires  ^  h  h 
connect  to  choke  coil  and  c»)ndenser.     Tiiis  combination  of  choke 


*  See  article  6. 
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coil  and  condenser  is  called  a  "static  interrupter"  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Company. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  INSTALLING  LIGHTNING  ARRESTERS. 

173.  Location  of  Arrester.  As  regards  the  location  of  liglit- 
ning  arresters,  electric  plants  may  be  divided  into  two  gronj)S  : 

(a)  Plants  in  which  the  individual  pieces  of  apparatus  such  as 
transformers,  motors,  are  lights,  etc.,  are  many  in  number  and  widely 
scattered.  In  these  cases  lightning  arresters  should  be  located  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  whole  line.  They  should  be  located  at  a  num- 
ber of  points,  more  numerous  on  the  parts  of  the  line  particularly  exposed, 
and  fewer  in  number  on  the  parts  that  are  naturally  protected,  especially 
those  parts  shielded  by  tall  buildings  or  numerous  trees.  Xo  definite 
statement  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  arresters  needed  per  mile,  as 

CHOKE  COIL 
TO  LINE         b        f/ff^^^ b      TO  APPARATUS 


g  GAPS 


i 


GROUND  GROUND 

Fig.  .380. 

the  requirements  of  diflerent  cases  vary  widely.  Frequently  in  this  sort 
of  plant,  choke  coils  are  not  used  on  circuits  not  exceeding  2,.500  volts. 

"(ft)  Plants  in  which  the  apparatus  is  located  at  a  few  definite  points 
in  the  system,  as  in  a  high- voltage  transnaission  line.  In  such  cases  the 
arresters  should  in  general  be  located  to  protect  esj)eeially  those  jioints 
where  apparatus  is  situated — that  is,  should  be  placed  with  the  object  of 
protecting  the  apparatus  rather  than  tlie  line  as  a  whole. 

The  lightning  arrester  should  always  be  so  connectetl  that  in  pass- 
ing from  the  line  to  the  apparatus  the  arrester  is  reached  first,  the  choke 
coil  second,  and  the  condenser,  if  one  is  used,  third. 

Insulation.  On  account  of  its  nature,  a  lightning  arrester  is 
evidently  exposed  to  severe  potential  strains,  consequently  all  live 
parts  must  be  well  insulated.  On  arresters  for  low  voltages  it  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  proper  insulation,  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  arrester  itself  affords  protection.  On  high -voltage 
arresters,  however,  proj^r  insulation  is  a  more  difficult  niatter.  All 
arresters  are  marble  or  porcelain  mounted,  the  marble  or  jx)rcelain 
serving  as  an  insulating  support  for  the  arrester.     Ou  circuits  ex- 
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ceeding  5,700  volts,  to  obtain  further  insulation,  the  marble  or 
porcelain  bases  should  be  mounted  on  wootlen  su])ports,  well  dried 
^'»nd  shellaced.  For  18,000  volts  and  above,  the  bases  or  panels 
should  receive  additional  insulation  from  porcelain  or  glass  insula- 
tors used  as  s-^pports. 

Two  high-voltage  arresters   attached  to  different  line  wires 
should  not  be  placed  side  by  side  without  either  a  barrier  or  a  con 
siderable  space  between  them. 

Grounds.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the 
mjiking  of  proper  connections  to  ground.  The  wire  to  ground 
should  be  as  short  and  straight  as  possible. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  poor  ground  connection  will  render  ineffec- 
tive ev^ery  effort  made  with  choke  coils  and  lightning  arrestei's  to 
drive  the  lightning  discharge  to  earth.  It  is.  therefore,  imjwrtant 
to  construct  a  good  ground  connection. 

A  good  ground  connection  for  a  bank  of  station  arresters  may 
be  made  in  the  following  manner: 

First,  dig  a  hole  four  feet  square  directly  under  the  arrester  until 
permanently  damp  earth  has  been  reached;  second,  cover  the  l>ottoni  of 
this  hole  with  crushed  charcoal  (about  pea  size);  third,  over  this  lay  lu 
aquare  feet  of  No.  1«j  tinned  copper  plate  ;  fourth,  solder  the  ground  wire, 
preferably  No.  0  copper,  securely  across  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground 
plate  ;  fifth,  cover  the  ground  plate  with  crushed  charcoal ;  and,  sixth,  (ill 
the  hole  with  earth,  using  running  water  to  settle. 

The  above  method  of  making  a  ground  connection  is  simple, 
and  has  been  found  to  give  excellent  results,  and  yet,  if  not  math^ 
in  proper  soil,  it  M'ill  prove  of  little  value.  Where  a  mountain 
stream  is  conveniently  near  it  is  not  uncommon  to  throw  the 
ground  plate  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  This,  however,  makes  a 
poor  ground  connection,  owing  to  the  high  resistance  of  the  pure 
water  and  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  stream.  Clay,  even  when  wet. 
rock,  sand,  gravel,  dry  earth,  and  pure  water  are  not  suitable  nnite- 
rials  in  which  to  bury  the  ground  plate  of  a  bank  of  lightning 
arresters.  Rich  soil  is  the  best.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  before 
installing  a  bank  of  choke  coils  and  lightning  arresters,  to  select 
the  best  possible  site  for  the  lightning  arrester  insUillation,  with 
reference  to  a  good  ground  connection.  This  may  often  1m^  at  some 
little  distance  froni  the  station,  in  which  case  it  is,  of  conr^e, 
necessary  to  construct  a  lightning  arrester  house.     "Where  jx*rnia- 
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nen  dampness  cannot  be  reached  it  is  recommended  that  water  be 
sup^Jied  to  the  ground  through  a  pipe  from  some  convenient  source. 

When  possible,  a  direct  connection  to  an  underground  pipe 
system,  especially  of  town  or  city  water  mains,  furnishes  a  very 
excellent  ground  on  account  of  the  great  surface  in  contact  with 
the  earth  and  the  numerous  paths  for  the  discharge.  In  a  water- 
power  plant  the  ground  should  always  include  a  connection  to  the 
pipe  line  or  penstock. 

Inspection.  As  the  effectiveness  of  the  arrester  is  of  great 
importance,  it  should  be  inspected  from  time  to  time  and  the  resist- 
ances and  earth  connection  tested  for  open  circuit. 
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PRACTICAL  TEST  QUESTIONS. 

In  the  forej^oing  sections  of  this  Cyclopedia 
numerous  illustrative  examples  are  worked  out  in 
detail  in  order  to  show  the  application  of  the  various 
methods  and  principles.  Accompanying  these  are 
examples  for  practice  which  will  aid  the  reader  in 
fixing  the  principles  in  mind. 

In  the  following  pages  are  given  a  large  number 
of  test  questions  and  problems  which  afford  a  valu- 
able means  of  testing  the  reader's  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  treated.  They  will  be  found  excellent  prac- 
tice for  those  preparing  for  College,  Civil  Service,  or 
Engineer's  License.  In  some  cases  numerical  answers 
are  given  as  a  further  aid  in  this  work. 
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1.  Explain  the  term  "apparent  watts." 

2.  What  is  the  inductivity  of  a  dielectric,  and  how  is  it 
determined? 

3.  Explain,  with  diagram,  the  method  of  adding  two  syn- 
chronous harmonic  electromotive  forces  or  currents. 

4.  Draw  a  curve  of  alternating  current,  electromotive  force, 
and  power  in  case  the  current  lags  nearly  90°  behind  the  electro- 
motive force. 

5.  Explain  inductance. 

6.  For  a  given  per  cent  of  line  loss  in  the  transmission  of  a 
certain  amount  of  power,  what  is  the  effect  of  making  the  voltage 
four  times  as  great — (a)  on  the  current?  (h)  on  the  resistance  of 
line?  (c)  on  the  diameter  of  wire?  (d)  on  the  weight  of  wire?  (e) 
on  the  cost  of  line? 

7.  If  an  alternator  has  12  poles  and  is  to  give  a  frequency 
of  25,  what  must  be  its  speed? 

8.  What  is  an  exciter?     Explain  its  fimction. 

9.  Define  alternator  alternating  electromotive  force,  and 
alternating  current. 

10.  What  determines  the  difference  between  the  generator 
electromotive  force  and  the  receiver  electromotive  force,  (a)  when 
the  receiving  circuit  is  non-reactive?  (J)  when  the  receiving  circuit 
is  highly  reactive?  {g)  when  the  receiving  circuit  has  large  capacity 
reactance  ? 
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1.  Is  the  three-ammeter  method  used  in  practice? 

2.  What  is  the  necessity  of  a  starting  coil  in  the  Tliompon 
recording  wattmeter? 

3.  In  the  two  accompanying  meter  dials,  give  the  reading 
in  watt-hours  and  calculate  the  customer's  bill. 


(3       1.000,000   loaooo 

'    '       9     .    1    - 


o 


10,000,000 


ipoo 


Q 


4.  Give  the  simplest  inetlio«l  of  deterniining  iho  indnctancc' 
of  an  armature,  with  the  proper  formula. 

5.  An  alternator  gives  1,000  volts  between  its  collector 
rings  at  full  load  current  and  field  excitation  ;  when  the  arnmture 
current  is  decreased  to  zero,  it  gives  1,050  volts.  AVhat  is  tlie 
regulation  ? 

0.  What  discovery  made  j)Ossible  the  use  of  jiolyphaso  cur- 
rents for  power  purposes,  through  the  medium  of  the  induction 
motor  ? 

7.  How  is  the  E.M.F.  measured  in  the  break-down  test  ? 
Describe  the  apparatus  nsed. 

8.  Suj){)osing  the  ])ower  of  a  single-phase  alternating-cur- 
rent  circuit  as  measured  by  a   wattraete-  's  4oO  watts,  and  the 
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power  factor  18  .82  while  the  voltage  is  1,000,  what  current  is 
taken  from  tlie  mains  ? 

9.  Explain  the  effect  of  armature  reaction  upon  the 
magnetic  flux  in  case  the  armature  current  is  in  phase  with  the 
electromotive  force,  in  case  it  lags  behind  the  electromotive  force, 
and  in  case  it  leads  the  electromotive  force. 

10.  What  methods  are  used  in  the  aeld  excitation  of  alter- 
nators ? 

11.  In  what  way  did  the  single-phase  system  fail  to  fulfill 
all  the  requirements  for  general  purposes  ? 

12.  For  p*^.  alternating  current  of  a  given  frequency  and 
wave  shape  hvyW  should  a  plunger  type  voltmeter  be  calibrated  ? 

13.  How  is  the  speed  of  the  Thomson  recording  wattmeter 
made  proportional  to  the  driving  torque  ? 

14.  Give  the  fundamental  equation  of  the  alternator  and 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  symbols. 

15.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  regulation  of  an  alter- 
nator  ? 

16.  Why  is  the  three -voltmeter  method  not  used  in  practice  ? 

17.  Using  the  price  chart  in  Fig.  84,  determine  what  will 
be  charged  for  8G,500  watt-hours  at  10  cents  per  thousand. 

18.  Which  has  the  greater  inductance;  an  armature  with  con- 
centrated  winding,  or  an  armature  with  a  distributed  winding? 
Why? 

19.  What  is  meant  by  the  synchronous  reactance  of  an 
armature  ? 

20.  How  does  the  inductance  of  an  armature  alternator  vary 
with  its  linear  dimensions  ? 

21.  Explain  tlie  Thomson  inclined  coil  meter. 

22.  In  the  three-phase  star-connected  alternator,  what  is  the 
relation  between  tlie  electromotive  force  across  the  terminals  of 
any  given  winding  and  the  electromotive  force  between  the  mains  ? 

23.  Describe  the  two  methods  of  constructing  field  coils  for 
revolving  field  machines  used  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

24.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  two-phase  four-wire 
system  ? 
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1.  Explain  why  the  armature  windings  are  utilized  to  only 
i  the  extent  in  the  inductor  alternator  that  they  are  in  the  prdinary 
alternator. 

2.  Mention  the  different  causes  of  losses  in  alternating-cur- 
rent machines. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  synchronous  impedance  and  what  re- 
lation does  the  synchronous  impedance  curve  show? 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  fly-wheel  alternator  and  give 
an  example  of  the  same. 

5.  Explain  clearly  the  inductor  alternator,  and  how  it  differs 
from  the  regular  type  of  alternator. 

6.  Mention  briefly  the  different  methods  of  starting  a  syn- 
chronous motor,  both  single -phase  and  polyphase. 

7.  Theoretically  what  relation  exists  in  the  transformer 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  electromotive  force  and  the 
number  of  turns  of  each  coil  ?     Express  this  as  a  formula, 

8.  Explain  the  principles  of  operation  of  the  synchronous 
motor. 

9.  Describe  th6  type  of  generating  unit  used  in  the  Manhat- 
tan power  station. 

10.  AVhat  are  the  standard    frequencies    used  with  S.  K.  C. 
alternating  current  generators  ? 

11.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  meant  by  the  term  windage  f 

12.  Outline  briefly  the  method  of  |)erforiMing  the  heat  test 
on  a  generator. 
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PART  IV. 


1.  In  the  mesh  connection  of  transformers,  if  one  coil  is  cut 
out,  what  per  cent  of  the  total  power  capacity  remains  ? 

2.  If  in  a  given  transformer  the  voltage  is  increased  50%, 
how  will  this  affect  the  eddy  current  and  hysteresis  loss  ? 

3.  What  considerations  prevent  the  action  of  the  actual  trans- 
former from  agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  ideal  transformer'; 

4.  When  current  is  generated  as  two-phase,  what  is  the  object 
of  changing  it  to  three-phase  when  it  is  stepped  up  for  long-dis- 
tance transmission  ? 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  regulation  of  constant-current 
transformers  as  compared  with  that  of  constant-potential  trans- 
formers ? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  three-ring  rotary  converter  ? 

7.  Describe  with  sketch  the  method  of  testing  for  proper 
connection  of  secondaries  to  be  connected  in  parallel  to  supply  cur- 
rent to  a  given  receiving  circuit. 

8.  If  the  electromotive  force  between  any  two  rings  of  a 
three-ring  rotary  converter  is  500,  what  will  be  the  direct-current 
voltage  ? 

9.  Without  referring  in  any  way  to  the  book,  show  sketches 
of  proper  and  improper  connections  of  transformers,  both  in  parallel 
and  in  series. 

10.     If  the  output  of  a  3  K.W.  transformer  is  increased  to  5 
K.  W.,  how  does  this  afifect  the  cere  loss  ? 
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1.  When  a  rotary  converter  is  self-started  as  an  alternating- 
curreet  motor,  what  precaution  must  bo  taken  in  regard  to  the 
polarity  before  connecting  several  rotaries  to  common  bus-bars  ? 

2.  Why  should  there  be  very  little^  if  any,  series  field  winding 
p'ovided  on  a  machine  to  be  run  as  an  inverted  rotary  converter  i 

3.  What  factors  enter  into  modifying  the  theoretical  voltagw 
ratios  in  actual  rotary  converters  ? 

4.  Is  hunting  more  troublesome  when  the  field  of  a  motor  is 
over-excited,  or  when  it  is  under-excited  ? 

5.  Show  sketch  of  method  of  supplying  direct  current  to  the 
, Edison  three-wire  system  with  only  a  single  machine. 

6.  In  making  a  heat  run  on  a  rotary  converter,  what  data 
should  be  taken  and  recorded  ? 

7.  Mention  the  different  methods  of  starting  a  single-phase 
induction  motor. 

8.  What  effect  does  the  load  upon  a  rotary  converter  have 
upon  the  amount  of  pulsation  or  hunting? 

1).  In  the  case  of  a  two-ring  converter  if  tlio  effective  value 
of  the  alternating  current  flowing  in  at  each  collector  ring  is  150, 
what  will  be  the  direct  current  delivered  by  the  converter? 

10.  What  do  you  understand  by  an  inverte<l  rotary  converter? 

11.  Name    the  principal    tests   that    should   bo   made   ujmhi 
rotary  converters  ? 
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1.  With  a  synchronous  motor  it  is  possible  under  certain 
sircumstances  to  cause  the  current  to  lead  the  E.M.F.  Is  this 
possible  with  the  induction  motor  ? 

2.  Describe  the  most  convenient  method  of  obtaining  the 
output  of  an  induction  motor  in  testing  it  for  efficiency  ? 

3.  Give  an  expression  for  the  apparent  input  in  watts  for 
the  induction  motor. 

4.  AVliat  precautions  must  be  taken  when  operating  com- 
pound alternators  in  parallel  ? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  meant  by  feeder  panels? 

6.  If  the  voltage  is  220  and  the  current  150.  what  is  the 
apparent  input  in  the  case  of  a  three-phase  induction  motor  ? 

7.  If  the  power  factor  of  the  above  motor  is  .bo  what  is  the 
actual  input  in  watts  ? 

8.  Why  cannot  the  core-loss  test  be  performed  on  an  induc- 
tion motor  by  the  method  used  in  the  case  of  a  synchronous  motor  ? 

9.  Describe  the  method  of  performing  the  slip  test  on  an 
induction  motor. 

10.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  slate  as  an  insulator  ? 

11.  How  are  voltage  regulators  rated  ? 

12.  Describe  the  double-pole  quick-break  generator  switch, 
manufactured  by  the  Ft.  Wayne  Co.,  and  explain  the  use  of  the 
marble  barrier. 

13.  Explain  the  method  of  cutting  out  an  alternator  which  is 
running  in  parallel  with  others. 
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